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ib 
T the beginning of this last decade of 
yl the nineteenth century there has 


taken place in literary Paris a general 
abandoning of old idols, and a corre- 
sponding exaltation of new leaders and 
novel cults. It is a period of transition 
from a now exhausted manifestation of 
literary art to a fresh form, the contours 
of which can searcely yet be divined in 
the fascinating mystery of the future. 
In the following pages we propose to set 
forth briefly the tendencies and new cur- 
rents of thought that seem destined to 
predominate, more particularly in the 
domain of imaginative prose, that special 
art of the modern world; but at the same 
time we shall not neglect characteristic 
manifestations of verse. Our endeavor 
will be to draw up a sort of inventory of 
literary Paris, so far as concerns the 
shining lights of fiction, criticism, jour- 
nalism, and the drama, dwelling by pref- 
erence on new men and new works. As 
for the eminent French writers of books 
of science and of erudition, the members 
of the special sections of the Institute, the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, the learned pro- 
fessors of the Collége de France, the sci- 
entists of world-wide reputation, their 
manner of life and their views and prac- 
tice of literature do not offer peculiari- 
ties sufficiently notable to make it ex- 
pedient to include them in our actual 
programme. It is, we may say, only 
exceptionally, and almost by accident, 
that literary Paris pays heed to these dis- 
interested and heroic geniuses. 
Il.—NATURALISM. 

Philaréte Chasles relates in his me- 
moirs how one afternoon, as he was at 
work in his newspaper office, a young 
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man with a military air, locking as bold 
as if he were going to the wars, knocked 
imperiously at the door, walked in, sat 
down, and said, without further preamble, 

‘** Monsieur, I am Hugo.” 

Then, after handing to Chasles the fa- 
mous yellow-covered book with the pass- 
word ** Hierro” on the title-page, he asked 
him if he was on his side or not, and 
continued: 

‘*Monsieur, not only are we going to 
change poetry, which needs a fundament- 
al revolution, but grammar also. What 
do you think about our prosody? French 
prosody must be completely overhauled.” 

So it is in France, where neither cen- 
turies nor years count, but ofly minutes 
and seconds, the shock of contraries and 
the violence of reaction. The French 
must always be fighting about something 
—even for Boileau against Ronsard, and 
for Nonotte against Voltaire. Printers’ 
ink must smell of powder, otherwise life 
seems insipid and thought without savor. 
Victor Hugo's visit to Chasles is typical. 
The history of French literature is that 
of the perpetual storming of Paris by a 
handful of young adventurers whose ob- 
ject is to demolish the existing formule 
of an always incomplete art, and to en- 
throne themselves victoriously in a new 
edifice which they propose to build upon 
the ruins. But no sooner has one set of 
innovators achieved success than another 
band begins to attack the victors of yes- 
terday, and so battle follows battle, and 
revolution follows revolution, with the 
accompaniment of violent polemics, and 
of envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness. The documents, the exactitude, the 
experimentation, and the professed scien- 
tifie method of the Naturalist evolution, 
which only a few years ago was pro- 
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EMILE ZOLA. 


claimed to be definitive, now sicken the 
élite. The cry at present is for golden- 
winged dreams, or, at any rate, for some- 
thing new. Enough of the gross lan- 
guage of Naturalism, its ignoble ideas, its 
exclusive materialism! Emile Zola, ro- 
bust and gloomy genius, romanticist by 
temperament, sectarian by accident, is 
respected as a great landscapist, a handler 
of masses of humanity, a constructive 
artist who has created visible and palpa- 
ble beings living in harmony with their 
surroundings, but who has, nevertheless, 
seen little except the coarse surface and 
envelope of life. Thesum and substance 
of Zola’s doctrines is that he intends to 
put into his books more truth and less 
conventionality than his predecessors. 
According to his theories, which mediocre 
disciples have carried out, Naturalism is, 
as it were, an impersonal encyclopedia 
of materiality, and its only merit is its 
spirit of minute analysis. It is devoid of 
thought of any kind, much more of ele- 
vation of ideas, and in the selection of 





subjects of observation it 
tends to prefer those that 
are saddening, and even vile 
and repulsive. So far as 
concerns M. Zola, it is al- 
most needless to remark that 
in his books he has by no 
means followed out his the- 
ories of scientific observa 
tion; he allows his tempera- 
ment continually to trans 
form and color reality; his 
pretended observation is of 
ten nothing but imagination 
and vision; and what he of- 
fers as a picture of reality is 
more generally sombre, sen- 
sual, and morbid poetry. 
Nevertheless, however un- 
sympathetic M. Zola’s talent 
may be to us, his restless 
and careworn face meets us 
at the threshold of our sub- 
ject, and imperiously exacts 
attention. 

M. Zola has become fa- 
mous as the great chief and 
apostle of Naturalism, but 
the real innovators and cre- 
ators of the modern French 
realistic novel are the bro- 
thers Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt,of whom the elder, 
Edmond, survives. Within 
the past ten years M. Edmond de Gon- 
court has acquired the great glory of the 
master, the prophet, the pontiff. Since 
the death of Gustave Flaubert he has been 
looked upon as the father of the modern 
novel, the genial ancestor and ‘“ cher 
maitre” to whom the débutants dedicate 
their books, and whom even the most vio- 
lent critics of the opposition treat with 
respect. 

The Goncourts, from the beginning of 
their career, have been ‘‘apporteurs de 
neuf,” to use a phrase of their own, 
bringers of novelty to the domain of let- 
ters, not novelty of thought—an exercise 
in which they do not excel—but novelty 
of observation, of sensitiveness, of asthet- 
ic vision and enjoyment. Historians of 
the art and society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they reconstituted that epoch with 
an unparalleled wealth of documents of 
all kinds, which they commented upon 
with singular acuity and delicacy of per- 
ception; and at a time when the art of 
the eighteenth century was forgotten or 
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despised, they proclaimed its superiority 
in pages of definitive and admirably ex- 
pressed analysis. The language of the 
Goncourts is as novel as their vision; it is 
strangely refined and very complex; it is 
the style of exasperated artists who write 
for artists, and seek the precise and rare 
notation of artistic sensations. The 
words ‘‘art,” ‘‘artist,” ‘‘artistic,” are 
constantly recurring in the prefaces and 
theoretical writings of the Goncourts; 
they seem to consider prose as if it were 
a plastic art; their intellectual and sen- 
timental development, like that of the 
painter or the statuary, proceeds from the 
education of the eye by works of art; 
their dominant sense is that of the pic- 
turesque; the explanation and the object 
of all the peculiarities of their style are 
the desire to render their sensations pic- 
turesquely, to evoke the form, the relief, 
the modelling, and the color of objects in 
atmosphere. This style, declared to be 
unintelligible twenty years ago, remains 
at the present day, together with the re- 
fined sensations it expresses, incompre- 
hensible and inaccessible to the vulgar. 
The books of the Goncourts are not ad- 
dressed to the public at large. The Gon- 
courts themselves are types of those mod- 
ern literary artists who disdain the great 
public, declaring it to be unintelligent 
and brutal, and who shut themselves up 
in the domain of their esthetic dreams, 
proud, independent, uncompromising, ful- 
filling with steadfast purpose what they 
consider to be their wsthetic mission. 
This aristocratic attitude is peculiarly 
characteristic of modern French litera- 
ture. In the course of our remarks we 
shall have to refer frequently to its symp- 
toms and consequences. 

Meanwhile we note the immense influ- 
ence of the Goncourts on contemporary 
French prose, and the fascination exer- 
cised upon the later generations of writ- 
ers by the luminous pages of these refined 
artists, who, like Flaubert, have been re- 
vealers of beauty, dispensers of esthetic 
ecstasy, superb educators. In their nov- 
els Charles Demailly, Manette Salomon, 
Renée Mauperin, the Goncourts forward- 
ed the evolution of imaginative literature 
towards simplicity and truth—an evolu- 
tion which was determined by Balzac and 
hastened by Flaubert. By rejecting elab- 
orate plot in construction, and by free- 
ing style from rhetoric, they relieved the 
novel of useless complication so far as 
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form is concerned; while as regards the 
subjects of observation, they enlarged the 
domain of the novel to such a degree 
that every accessible path was indicated 
by them to their successors. From Ra- 
cine and Corneille down to the writers of 
our own day the social status of the he- 
roes of French fiction has gradually de- 
clined. Agamemnon and Chiméne have 
given place to Coupeau and Nana, and 
the marquises of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to the middle-class 
heroes of Balzac. Victor Hugo's dramas 
are still peopled by kings, queens, and 





EDMOND DE GONCOURT 


great nobles. Flaubert, after writing 
Madame Bovary, went back to Salammbo 
and the lives of the saints. The Gon- 
courts, with more persistency of purpose, 
have depicted in their novels men of let- 
ters and bohemians, the life of hospitals, 
circuses, and theatres, humble sacrifice 
and middle-class egoism, and in Germinie 
Lucerteux and La Fille Elisa they have 
opened their artistic pages to the lowest 
types of modern democracy. Thus by a 
curious coincidence the brothers De Gon- 
court, aristocrats by birth and in tastes, 
have been the introducers of the populace 
into contemporary French fiction. 

To resume, the present situation is this: 
A literary movement. to which the name 
of Realist or Naturalist has been given, 
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PAUL BOURGET. 


has achieved complete development with- 
in the past thirty years, utilizing the rhe- 
torical progress realized by the preceding 
Romantic movement, adding thereto per- 
sonal and characteristic materials, and 
producing new works, of which the more 
noble will abide in the eternal palace of 
art. This movement, having its descrip- 
tive germs in Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
and Gautier, and its psychological pre- 
cursors in Diderot, Stendhal, and Balzac, 
culminated in the two consummate ar- 
tists Flaubert and Goncourt, whose most 
eminent successors and disciples, with 
more or less personality, are Zola, Mau- 
passant, and Alphonse Daudet. 

Towards 1885 the triumph of Natural- 
ism became incontestable. The supreme 
effort of propaganda, which began with 
Zola’s newspaper campaigns in 1878, had 
vulgarized its methods and their practice. 
The battle was over; the movement was 
classed in the mental order; the leaders 
of Naturalism had fulfilled their mission, 
and said all that they had to say; their 
future works could contain no surprise 
or unforeseen manifestation of talent. 


Furthermore, the robust and 
laborious talents of the years 
of combat had grayp,' 1 with 
so many subjects, and in so 
wide a field given the limits 
of the Naturalist method, that 
nothing remained for the late 
comers except to walk in the 
footsteps of the masters, or to 
deviate into the ignoble by- 
paths of pornography. 

Thus there were faculties 
waiting for employment, and 
fallow enthusiasm craving an 
object. Naturalism and ma- 
terialism having reached their 
apogee, a reaction was inevita- 
ble. In 1885 the reaction first 
manifested itself vaguely, and 
since then it has been growing 
stronger and stronger, flowing 
in various currents—medie- 
val, mystic, symbolist, neo- 
catholic, and others less dis- 
tinguishable. Fora while the 
reaction centred its forces in 
the psychological novel and 
in the analysis and “ inti 
mism’’ of M. Paul Bourget. 
Then, again, the Russian nov 
elists seemed to be a source 
of salvation. Meanwhile the 
influence of English esthetic poetry be- 
gan to make itself felt in the literary 
cénacles of the Latin Quarter, and be- 
came strangely mingled with the neo-ca- 
tholicism of M. Melchior de Vogiié, who, 
after having explained the mechanism of 
the Slav soul to the readers of La Revue 
des Deux Mondes, became suddenly a 
leader of youth and an inspirer of spirit- 
ual renovation. To expound all this to 
the foreign reader, and to unravel the tan- 
gled skein of influences that are still ill 
defined, and of aspirations that are vague 
and confused, is truly a difficult, not to 
say chimerical, task, for it is to some ex- 
tent as if one should attempt to analyze 
the future. However, let us have done 
with abstractions, and endeavor rather to 
illustrate the new tendencies by mention- 
ing personalities and examples. First of 
all we will speak of the supreme origi- 
nator of modern mysticism. 


III.—SCEPTICISM. 


Collége de France, staircase A, second 
floor, to the left, is a green-baize door, 
which is opened by a neat maidservant. 










































You pass through three or four rooms of 
bare, peovincial, and priestly aspect, scant- 
ily and «usterely furnished; along the 
walls are open shelves laden with books 
in the living and dead languages of the 
East and West, and here and there a 
drawing by Ary Scheffer, or an anti- 
quated engraving in a.clumsy old-fash 
ioned frame. The last room is M. Ernest 
Renan’s study. It is furnished with book- 
cases and arm-chairs upholstered in red 
velvet; on the mantel-piece, between two 
candelabra of the time of the First Em- 
pire, is a bust of the erudite Victor le 
Clerc; on one walla portrait of Madame 
Renan when she wasagirl. At a ta- 
ble facing the window, with his fur cap, 
his magnifying - glass, his cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and his 
books and papers 
spread out before 
him, M. Renan sits, 
rotund and episco- 
pal, his hands cross- 
ed over his shape- 
less body, from 
which the large 
head emerges, rosy 
and silvery, the face 
broad, with big 
features, a great 
nose, enormous 
cheeks heavily mod- 
elled in abundant 
flesh, a delicate and 
mobile mouth, and 
gray Celtic eyes 
alternately full of 
dreams and of 
smiles. This is the 
habitual attitude 
during a few mo- 
ments’ pause for 
meditation, and, as 
if by a sort of phys- 
ical reminiscence of 
his priestly educa- 
tion, the crossing of 
the hands is accom- 
panied by a mutter- 
ing and susurration 
of the lips. 

In his study, in 
the lecture- room, 
in society, and in 
his writings, M. 
Renan seems to be 
always gay and al- 
waysironical. His 
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smile is one of the most fascinating enig- 
mas of literary Paris, and its explana- 
tion, if we can discover it, will throw 
light on several tendencies of contempo- 
rary France. 

M. Renan (born 1823), we need scarce- 
ly remark, is not merely the author of 
the Life of Jesus, and of the six volumes 
that form the History of the Origins of 
Christianity; he is not merely the learn- 
ed historian of the People of Israel, and 
the critic and translator of the books of 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs; 
he is not merely the erudite Orientalist 
and epigraphist of the Semitic Corpus In- 
scriptionum—his vast intellectual exist- 
ence has had a double programme, de- 
voted partly to the great and prolonged 
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studies above mentioned, and partly to 
the observation of contemporary life and 
its accidents. Hence many volumes of 
essays on questions of the day, Socratic 
dialogues after the manner of Plato, 
philosophical comedies in the tradition of 
Shakespeare, ete., ete. In all these writ- 
ings we find not so much the elements of 
a body of moral and philosophical doe- 
trine, but rather indications of states of 
soul which, if they are not absolutely pe- 
culiar to the nineteenth century, seem, 
nevertheless, to be extremely sympathetic 
to many Frenchmen of refined culture. 
These states of soul, which, for conven- 
ience’s sake, have been résuméd in the 
word Renanism, have certainly been cul- 
tivated with ardor by some of the most 
distinguished literary men of the past ten 
years, and in fiction, in criticism, and in 
journalism Renanism has been a most 
successful and fashionable attitude. 

M. Paul Bourget, in his Hssais de Psy- 
chologie Contemporaine, was the first to 
study the moral personality of M. Renan 
in his relations to the men of recent gen- 
erations. Noting M. Renan’s qualities of 
exquisite sensitiveness, his Celtic imagina- 
tion, the poetry of his thought and style, 
M. Bourget expounded three phases of 
Renanism, which he distinguished as Dil- 
ettanteism, Religiosity, and Aristocracy. 
By dilettanteism is meant that state of 
soul which tradition represents Virgil to 
have expressed in the words, ‘‘One wea- 
ries of everything except of understand- 
ing.” It isthe condition of the old age of 
races when civilization has little by little 
abolished the faculty of creation, and re- 
placed it by that of comprehension. It is 
a refined scepticism, so delicately devel- 
oped that it transforms itself into an in- 
strument of pleasure. The ordinary crit- 
ic finds M. Renan’s writing full of incon- 
stancy and even of contradiction, and ac- 
cuses him of paradox or pyrrhonism, if 
not of worse crimes. The light irony 
that runs through his books still further 
indisposes the critic whose soul is blind to 
the charms of dilettanteism, and who has 
not arrived at that degree of refined in- 
tellectuality where the mind grasps so 
many truths that it is unable to select and 
abide by any single one. 

The basis of dilettanteism is the doctrine 
of the legitimacy of many points of view; 
or in other words the consciousness that 
phenomena are too numerous to allow us 
to make absolute and exclusive affirma- 


tions, at least with our present intellectu- 
al apparatus. An enchanting and multi- 
form artist in ideas, a curious mind im- 
planted in an amorphous body, M. Renan 
offers in his writings a brilliant monu- 
ment of concrete scepticism and a com- 
plete exposition and apology of that dilet- 
tanteism which is certainly ravaging the 
intellectual classes of modern France. 
We say “ravaging” intentionally, be- 
cause great and exquisite as may be the 
joys procured by dilettanteism, they are 
of a non-creative and unvirile kind. In- 
deed, if we had not imposed upon our- 
selves the impersonal attitude of the 
compiler of an inventory, we should be 
tempted to call attention to the harmony 
of M. Renan’s physical and intellectual 
personality, and to compare that great 
shapeless body to some huge polype or 
anemone, floating helplessly in the sea of 
probabilities, rising or sinking, inclining 
to the right or to the left, as instinet ora 
ray of sunlight or the hazards of a cur- 
rent may inspire; but in any case merely 
floating,and otherwise incapable of choos 
ing a direction and following it. So M. 
Renan’s mind, thanks to multiform appre- 
ciation combined with vast inattention, is 
amused and fascinated by the many-sided- 
ness of phenomena. It sees at once ten 
or twenty phases, and being incapable of 
the effort necessary to decide which is the 
best, it sinks back into the joys of sub- 
marine mirage, and reflects the beauty of 
things on its polychrome facets that have 
the prismatic and illusory charm of sea 
flowers. 

When the disciples of M. Renan, like 
M. Jules Lemaitre, for instance, or M. 
Anatole France, would have us believe 
that this incapacity for affirmation is a 
sign of superior intelligence, and that the 
attitude of intellectual dilettanteism is of 
finer essence than the mental operations of 
searchers of the profound sense of things, 
or of those who distinguish implacably be- 
tween good and evil, there would be a fine 
occasion for the virile temperaments to 
protest. In contemporary French liter: 
ture, however, the feminine temperaments 
seem to predominate, and therefore we 
have many examples of deliberate dilettan- 
teism and of conscious cultivation of the 
two other phases of Renanism, namely, re- 
ligiosity and intellectual aristocracy. In 
spite of his scepticism, M. Renan has re- 
mained distinetly religious and respectful 
towards the cult whose dogma he has 
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abandoned; and to his sympathy for the 
religious illusions which have consoled 
humanity, we may in part attribute the 
neo-eatholic revival which is beginning 
to be talked about in literary circles. As 
for M. Renan’s intellectual aristocracy, it 
is manifested in his disregard of vulgar 
Opinion, in the discreet elegance of his 
style and the refinement of his reasoning, 
in his frequent expositions of an aristo- 
cratic ideal, in his irony and in his smile, 
which is a smile at once of disdain and of 
conscious superiority. M. Renan enjoys 
his superior intelligence as a woman en- 
joys her own beauty. The respect of the 
world gives hima proof 6f his glory. He 
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knows more than almost all his contem- 
poraries, he comprehends things more 
completely, he interprets them more subt- 
ly. He feels doubtless considerabie sat- 
isfaction in being the inventor of a refined 
philosophy.and of a certain way of under- 
standing life. He remarks around him 
the growing influence of his aristocratic 
theories. As a Parisian critic has said, 
M. Renan is the first to enjoy Renanism. 
This is, perhaps, no exaggeration, for 
on all occasions M. Renan manifests a 
moral serenity and a mental activity in- 
variably colored by the emanations of a 
Renanist soul. In his Souvenirs of 
Chiidhood and Youth, M. Renan tells us. 
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F. BRUNETIERE 


From a photograph by F. Mulnier 


that from his earliest years he was pre- 
destined to be ‘‘a tissue of contradictions, 
reminding one of the hircocervus of the 
schoolmen, which had two natures. One 
half of myself was fated to be employed 
in demolishing the other, like that fabu- 
lous animal mentioned by Ctesias which 
ate its own feet unawares. This is what 
a great observer, Challemel-Lacour, ex- 
cellently said: ‘He thinks likea man: he 
feels like a woman; he acts like a child.’ 
I do not complain, inasmuch as this mor- 
al constitution has procured me the keen- 
est intellectual enjoyment that a man can 
taste.”’ 
1V.—PSYCHOLOGY. 

We will next take an indirect disciple 
of M. Renan, M. Paul Bourget, born in 
1853, who has become famous within the 
past ten years 

M. Paul Bourget’s first literary efforts 
were three volumes of verse, La Vie In- 
quiéete, Edel, and Les Aveux, in which 
he described the vibrations of his soul in 
contact with thoughts, hopes, desires, and 
memories, and sang with melancholy re- 
finement on the theme of dreamy love. 
The writer of these verses appeared to be 
a delicately sensitive and somewhat naive 
observer, whom the brutality of real life 
at once surprised and horrified. 


M. Bourget next came before the 
world in the réle of a critic, almost of 
a prophet, and certainly of an educa- 
tor and a vulgarizer, in a series of 
monographs which have been collect- 
ed into four volumes, under the titles 
of Essais de Psychologie Contempo- 
raine and Etudes et Portraits. 
Finally M. Bourget appeared as a 
novelist, and won the favor of the 
feminine public, especially by the vol 
umes that are called L’Irréparable, 
Cruelle Enigme, Crime d Amour, 
André Cornélis, Mensonges, Le Disci- 
ple, Coeur de Femme, and Pastels. 
Furthermore, we must mention a 
dramatization of the novel Mensonges, 
in which M. Bourget had a hand. 

Poet, critic, and novelist, M. Bour- 
get would seem to offer for our study 
a singularly rich and complex literary 
personality. His very great and wide 
reputation and his real merits make it 
our pleasant duty to discuss his work 
at some length. By which phase of 
his multiple talent shall we begin 
our examination? Perhaps M. Bour- 
get the critic will best enable us to 
explain M. Bourget the novelist. Re- 
mark, in the first place, that he prefers 
the appellation of ‘ psychologist” to 
that of ‘‘critic.” He writes not essays 
in criticism, but essays in psychology. 
He does not discuss talents or paint char- 
acters. ‘My ambition,” he says, ‘*‘ has 
been to draw up some notes that will be 
of use to the historian of the French 
moral life of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century.” These notes M. Bour- 
get makes in the course of studying Bau- 
delaire, Renan, Flaubert, Taine, Sten- 
dhal, Dumas fils, the brothers De Gon- 
court, Tourguénief, Leconte de Lisle, and 
Amiel, who are selected as having been 
the introducers of new habits of sensation 
and thought, and some of them more par- 
ticularly as the apostles of pessimism and 
its concomitant mental disposition called 
dilettanteism, together with its derivative 
cosmopolitanism. In his preface M. Bour- 
get tells us that ‘the existence of pes- 
simism in the soul of contemporary youth 
is now recognized even by those to whom 
this spirit of negation and depression is 
most repulsive,” and that his two volumes 
of essays contain ‘a series of notes on 

some of the causes of this pessimism.” 
Pessimism, the ravages of which M. 
Bourget perhaps exaggerates, became 








fashionable about the same time as Tol- 
stoiism. It wasa sort of intellectual uni- 
form for the use of those young French- 
men of artistic tendencies who, as soon 
as they leave school, are always on the 
lookout for a chief, a chapel, or a dis- 
tinctive badge of some sort, by means 
of which they may rapidly arrive at no- 
toriety. Lately, pessimism has been re- 
placed by symbolism and mysticism. Of 
such labels and liveries virile and crea- 
tive natures stand in no need; they ap- 
peal rather to the feminine tempera- 
ments, to the superficial, the impression- 
able, and the inattentive. Now, as for 
M. Bourgeit’s essays themselves—essays 
in psychology, as he calls them—we find 
them mainly interesting as the history of 
the author’s own moral and intellectual 
formation. He does not analyze the 
books or the literary processes of tie 
writers whom he studies, he does not de- 
fine the impression they make as works 
of art, he seeks only to explain and de- 
scribe such of their states of conscience 
and such of their ideas as he has himself 
appropriated by initiation and by sym- 
pathy. At the same time, while writing 
the history of his own soul, he writes a 
considerable fragment of the moral his- 
tory of our epoch. In his egotistic criti- 
cism, as it might be called, M. Bourget 
starts at the point where Taine leaves off. 
He does not study the formation of a 
writer as the resultant of elements of race, 
milieu, and moment; he takes the writer 
already formed, and analyzes, not the 
~ causes, but the character and effects of 
his work, exploring the various currents 
along which the soul of the writer pene- 
trates and filters into the souls of his con- 
temporaries, or more exactly into M. 
Bourget’s soul, and into the souls of those 
who accept M. Bourget as their guide. 
Certainly M. Bourget is a charming 
guide. In his essays, his notes of travel, 
his various studies and portraits, M. Bour- 
get's amiable and cultivated personality 
pleases us particularly. He shows a wide 
comprehension of things, a horror of vio- 
lent and radical theories, and a general 
dread of displeasing. He delights mere- 
ly in comprehending, interpreting, and 
demonstrating. With infinite tact and 
politeness, he educates the educated, in- 
troduces the worldlings to the more noble 
and modern authors, reacts against mate- 
rialism, and fills the very honorable réle 
of an apostle of culture. 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 507.—34 
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M. Bourget’s novels are the natural 
outcome of his essays in psychology; they 
form a commentary and dramatic devel- 
opment of a certain number of themes 
proposed in previous pages of analysis. 
M. Bourget the novelist deals with dra- 
mas of conscience, with moral scruples, 
remorse, repentance, expiation, and puri- 
fication. In Crime d’Amour we have 
the history of two souls purified by grief. 
In L’Irréparable the heroine dies of the 
souvenir of a false step. The conclusion 
of Cruelle Enigme is that the servitude of 
the fiesh is degrading. Why and whence 
comes love? Cruelenigma. Le Disciple 
proposes a problem outside of the passion- 
al relations of man and woman. A young 
pupil of the great philosopher Adrien 
Sixte commits an odious crime under the 
empire of determinist doctrines, and the 
author asks in what measure the conduct 
of the disciple engages the responsibility 
of the master. M. Bourget shows us 
Adrien Sixte profoundly disturbed by the 
crime of his pupil. The philosopher bows 
his head, he weeps, he prayseven. From 
this we conclude that Adrien Sixte’s heart 
is not determinist. Then what is the 
moral? Although not the most popular 
with the public, especially with the femi- 
nine readers who have made and now 
maintain M. Bourget’s fame, Le Disciple 
impresses us as being the most intellectu- 
al and the most coherently philosoph- 
ical of the author’s novels. He confesses 
himself to have a particular affection for 
this work, which he cousiders, strangely 
enough, to be in a measure the counter- 
part of Robert Elsmere. In his latest 
work, Coeur de Femme, M. Bourget has 
returned to those passional themes which 
have made him the favorite of the modern 
cultivated feminine public, the grand 
psychologist of the contemporary French 
novel, an enlightener of consciences and 
a consoler of failing virtue. 

While respecting greatly Le Disciple, 
and admiring the worldling types of Su- 
zanne de Moraines and the Baron Des- 
forges in Mensonges, we do not yet find 
in M. Bourget’s novels the marks of a 
great artist in fiction. We look in vain 
for the manifestation of any faculty in a 
superior degree. We see no strong per- 
sonality, no rareness of sensation, no 
grand power of creation. On the other 
hand, we see much that is indicative of 
want of measure, and much that implies 
laborious assimilation rather than spon- 
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taneous sensation. In the course of his 
critical studies M. Bourget has assimilated 
from Baudelaire certain sensual and mys- 
tie attitudes which are as unwholesome 
as they were insincere on Baudelaire’s 
part; from Dumas M. Bourget has assim- 
ilated a taste for questions and problems 
of love and morality; from Taine a ten- 
dency to vast generalizations; from 
Stendhal a craze for analysis and the 
inevitable pessimistic conclusions; from 
Renan the affected and intelligent indif- 
ference of dilettanteism; from various 
cosmopolitan friends an often snobbish 
admiration of things exotic, such as 
Burne-Jones’s pictures, Bond Street per- 
fumery, and English travelling accesso- 
ries. All these elements are amalga- 
mated in his novels with incontestable 
skill, and the result is something that 
is intended to please the literary artists 
as well as the women, who are, of course, 
at once captivated by the sentimentali- 
ty, the melancholy, the exquisiteness, the 
subtlety of the author, and also by that 
professional and mysterious air which he 
puts on to announce the simplest obser- 
vations and the most commonplace re- 
flections. But much as the literary ar- 
tists may respect M. Bourget’s intentions, 
the dignity of his literary career, the ad- 
mirable faculties of patient analysis and 
of lucid exposition which he displayed in 
his essays, the distinguished culture of 
the man, the charm and amiability of his 
literary personality, they will and must 
make reserves as regards his novels. To 
an Anglo-Saxon reader M. Bourget’s style 
will probably appear exquisite. In the 
Essais de Psychologie his style has, it is 
true, remarkable qualities of lucidity ; but 
in his novels, even in his favorite Disct- 
ple, not only are his situations common- 
place and his vision of things without 
personality, but his phrase is heavy and 
encumbered with incidental reflections, 
his epithets are not fresh, radiant, and 
severely selected, and his general style 
bears traces of an awkwardness and un- 
tidiness which astonish on the part of a 
writer of such ultra-refined pretensions 
as the author of Mensonges. However, 
with his great qualities and his small de- 
fects, M. Bourget has written books which 
charm, touch, and cause us to reflect. 
His recent and brilliant success can of- 
fend none, for it has been won nobly and 
enjoyed with the extreme modesty of the 
artist respectful of his talent, and whose 


chief desire is to surpass himself. M. 
Bourget has scarcely attained the prime of 
life, he has a long future before him, and 
time, therefore, to give a material con- 
tradiction to the following phrase, in 
which he has himself described one of 
his heroes, and which seems to us a fair 
summary of his own temperament and of 
its promise: ‘‘ He was sick of an excess 
of subtlety, always seeking after rare 
shades of distinctions, and although su- 
periorly intelligent, was destined never 
to attain that broad and frank concep- 
tion of art which produces works of 
genius.” 


V.—CRITICISM. 


M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, the eminent 
professor of the Ecole Normale, and the 
censorious critic of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of scientific criticism in France, 
and the founder of a new criticism based 
upon the hypothesis of evolution. At the 
time of the Renaissance, criticism, in its 
infancy, catalogued and commented upon 
the works of antiquity, which the men of 
letters and the poets imitated pell-mell. 
Subsequently Chapelain, Balzac, and Boi- 
leau endeavored to draw up rules based 
upon classical and Italian examples. Vol- 
taire and La Harpe continued the system 
of reasoning and reasonable criticism. At 
the beginning of the present century 
changes in the social order and a grow- 
ing knowledge of foreign literatures be- 
gan to make people think that the rules of 
criticism are no more stable than man- 
ners. Thus Madame de Staél and Cha- 
teaubriand introduced the idea of a cer- 
tain relativity in literary matters, and the 
grand critical movement of the nine- 
teenth century began. Villemain com- 
bined history with criticism ; Sainte-Beuve 
added psychology; M. Taine sought aid 
in zoology, and employed the exact meth- 
ods of natural history. M. Brunetiére, 
finding criticism henceforward intimate- 
ly connected with the biological sciences, 
proposes to make it progress until it 
reaches the extremities to which Haeckel 
and Darwin have conducted natural his- 
tory. M. Brunetiére desires to build up 
one of those vast intellectual edifices 
which are by the very nature of things 
predestined to demolition, because the 
general ideas that form their foundations 
are either premature, arbitrary, or false. 
Nevertheless, by the opposition that they 











excite, the new inquiry that they provoke, 
and the contradictions that they suggest, 
these systems maintain around the great 
mental problems an intellectual agitation 
which is the first condition of discovery 
and of progress. M. Brunetiére is of opin- 
ion that whether our knowledge is suffi- 
ciently advanced or not, we must try. 
Being of a positive and virile tempera- 
ment, he is not content to waver in the 
sea of probabilities, as it were, agreeably 
hypnotized by the consciousness of his 
own complexity; he insists upon the ne- 
cessity of choosing a direction, and does, 
in fact, choose one. M. Brunetiére has 
chosen the path of objective criticism, 
and all those who do not walk in that 
path, he proclaims to be in error. Nei- 
ther loving nor loved, M. Brunetiére has, 
nevertheless, great authority in literary 
Paris. His erudition seems to be com- 
plete and imperturbable; he is very intel- 
ligent in the broadest sense of the word; 
his humor is chronically severe and un- 
amiable; and his greatest delight in life 
appears to be to combat with austere dia- 
lectics in the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes all the new literary ideas and 
fashions of the day. M. Brunetiére is 
professor at the Ecole Normale, secretary 
and guiding genius of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and the author of several 
volumes of solid criticism. 

In direct opposition to M. Brunetiére, 
the ingenious critic of Le Journal des 
Débats, M. Jules Lemaitre, and the eru- 
dite and charming literary critic of Le 
Temps, M. Anatole France, believe only 
in subjective criticism, and hold that ob- 
jective criticism is vain and unprofit- 
able. These two writers are the most 
brilliant representatives and popularizers 
of the doctrines and influence of M. Re- 
nan. 

M. Jules Lemaitre, born in 1853, left 
the Ecole Normale in 1875 with a high 
literary degree, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric at Havre, where he re- 
mained five years. Thence he passed to 
Algiers, and in 1882 to Besancon. In 1883 
he was received Docteur és Lettres at 
the Sorbonne, and appointed professor at 
the faeulty of Grenoble. Meanwhile, be- 
tween 1880 and 1883 M. Jules Lemaitre 
had published two volumes of verse, in 
which he showed himself an able and del- 
icate artist in the Parnassian manner. 
Finally literature triumphed over peda- 
gogy. In 1884 M. Jules Lemaitre weut 
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to Paris, and became a regular contribu- 
tor to La Revue Bleue, in which he had 
occasionally published articles and tales 
during his professional career. In Octo- 
ber, 1884, Jules Lemaitre was unknown; 
in December, 1884, he was famous; his 
articles on Renan, Zola, and Ohnet made 
his literary fortune with unexampled ra- 
pidity. During the years 1885-6-7 he 
continued the study of the literature of 
the day in various essays; meanwhile, in 
1886, he was appointed dramatic critic of 
the Journal des Débats, and about the 
same time began to publish articles and 
tales in Le Figaro. M. Jules Lemaitre, 
already the successor of Sainte-Beuve and 
Jules Janin in his double quality of liter- 
ary and dramatic critic, has also mani- 
fested indubitable talent as a play-writer 
in the piece called Révoltée, produced at 
the Odéon in 1889, and in Le Député Le- 
veau and Un Mariage Blanc, performed 
respectively at the Vaudeville Theatre 
and at the Comédie Francaise in the sea- 
son of 1890-1. 

With such varied literary gifts, M. Jules 
Lemaitre had, as we have seen, no difli- 
culty in making his way. He was helped, 
too, by a certain spirit of combativeness 
and by the singular virtuosité of his style. 
Goethe has said that every Frenchman 
who dares to think differently from his 
fellows is a hero. M. Jules Lemaitre, in 
tilting against several established reputa- 
tions, was not only proclaimed a hero, 
but his thrusts were admitted to be most 
deadly, and the manner of them very 
masterly. For M. Jules Lemaitre’s style 
is charming, at once elegant and pictu- 
resque, vivacious, and even acrobatic in 
the form of the expression, and distin- 
guished and ingenious in the choice of 
epithets. 

The ordinary defect found in M. Le- 
maitre by the average French reader is 
that he has no doctrine. Why does he 
not conclude? Why does he not have an 
opinion? Why does he not give the 
preference to one point of view after ex- 
amining several? Why does he change 
his opinion from one week to another? 
Nay, more, does he not often in the same 
article express contradictory opinions, 
thesis and antithesis, but no synthesis? 
Surely this man is inconstant, a sceptic, 
a cynic, a corrupter of youth. To these 
charges M. Lemaitre is constantly reply- 
ing by his insistence upon the complexity 
of his impressions, the fallaciousness of 
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appearances, the illusion of everything, 
and the dreadful intellectual conse- 
quences of absolute affirmation. Natu- 
rally M. Lemaitre is a subjective critic. 
In one of his essays he writes: ‘‘ A critic 
necessarily puts his temperament and his 
own conception of life into his writings, 
since it is with his own mind that he 
describes other minds, and inasmuch as 
criticism is a representation of the world 
as personal, as relative, as vain, and con- 
sequently as interesting as those which 
constitute the other branches of litera- 
ture.” 

M. Lemaitre’s literary studies and por- 
traits are collected in a series of volumes 
called Les Contemporains, and his dra- 
matic criticisms in a series entitled Jm- 
pressions de Thédtre. The imaginative 
and mystic writer may be studied in a 
novel, Serenus, Histoire dun Martyr, 
and in a volume called Dia Contes. 

M. Anatole France, novelist, critic, and 
poet, amorous of erudition and of concise 
subtleties of thought, was born at Paris 
in 1844. His first literary essays affiliated 
him to the Parnassian group, and pro- 
duced the elegant, tender, and mellifluous 
poet of the volumes entitled Vers Dorés 
(1873), and Les Noces Corinthiennes (1876). 
The novel next tempted him, and he pub- 
lished Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, 
Les Désirs de Jean Servien, Jocaste et 
le Chat Maigre, and Thais (1890). Mean- 
while, in 1888, he had become the weekly 
chronicler of *‘ La Vie Littéraire” in the 
journal Le Temps, an almost official and 
most distinguished situation. Thanks to 
his two columns of causerie in the Satur- 
day number of Le Temps, M. France, 
who three or four years ago was known 
only to a limited circle, has become one 
of the most famous and brilliant lights of 
French culture and criticism. 

M. France admits only subjective crit- 
icism. ‘‘ As I understand it,” he writes, 
in the preface to the first volume of his 
Vie Littéraire, ‘‘ criticism, like philoso- 
phy and history, is a sort of novel for the 
use of circumspect and curious minds, 
and every novel, if we look at it in the 
right light, is an autobiography. The 
good critic is the one who narrates the 
adventures of his soul in the midst of 
masterpieces. There is no objective crit- 
icism any more than there is objective 
art, and those who imagine that they put 
anything except themselves into their 
work are dupes of a most fallacious illu- 


sion. The truth is that we can never 
get outside of ourselves. This is one of 
our greatest sources of misery. What 
would we not give to see heaven and earth 
for a singie minute with the eye of a fly, 
or to comprehend nature with the rude 
and simple brain of the orang-outang ? 
But this is prohibited. We cannot, like 
Tiresias, be man and remember to have 
been woman. We are shut up in our 
personality, as it were, in a perpetual 
prison. The best thing we can do, it 
seems to me, is to recognize with a good 
grace this dreadful condition, and to con- 
fess that we are talking about ourselves, 
whenever we have not the strength to 
hold our peace. In order to be perfectly 
frank, the critic ought to say: ‘ Gentle- 
men, I propose to talk about myself 
with regard to Shakespeare, Racine, Pas- 
cal, or Goethe. It is a very good pre- 
text.’” 

This humorous statement of doctrine 
may be complemented by a graceful fan- 
ey which we extract from another vol- 
ume of this delicate and fascinating writ- 
er. And how can we better make him 
known than by allowing him to speak 
for himself? When M. France criticises 
a book, he describes the state of his soul as 
he turns over the leaves. ‘A fresh page 
that I turn,” he says, ‘‘is like a lighted 
candle that one brings to me, and around 
which a score of moths, issued from my 
head, begin to dance. These moths are 
indiscreet and intruders, but what is to 
be done? If I drive them away, others 
come. There is a whole chorus of little 
winged things, golden and blond like the 
day, or blue and sombre like the night: 
frail, light, but unwearied, they flit and 
seem to murmur with the fluttering of their 
wings: ‘ We are little Psyches: friend, 
do not drive us away with too rough a 
hand. An immortal spirit animates our 
ephemeral forms. Look! We are seek- 
ing Eros—Eros, who can never be found: 
Eros, the grand secret of life and of 
death.’ And in the end it is always one 
of those little Psyches that writes my ar- 
ticle for me. How she manages it, hea- 
ven knows! But without her I should do 
even worse than ever.” 

This exposition of principles reveals 
the fascinating personality of M. Anatole 
France in his triple character of poet, 
critic, and amiable if not profound phi- 
losopher, and it is thanks to the inter- 
mingling play of these three mental atti- 






tudes that he is one of the most complete 
literary souls of modern France, and one 
of the most characteristic. His language 
is exquisite and full of soft seduction; 
his philosophy is eclectically sceptical, but 
derived chiefly from M. Renan; his criti- 
cism, backed up by an almost universal 
erudition that is always elegant and nev- 
er alarmingly profound, strolls at ease in 
the flowery gardens of the mind. Like 
the sophists of old, he carries away his 
audience by the abundance of his ideas, 
the gracefulness of his thought, and the 
elegance of his wit. One envies his tal- 
ent, and wonders how it could be ac- 
quired, and wonders in vain. Evidently 
in M. Anatole France there is something 
of his hero Sylvestre Bonnard; he is a 
lover of rare scrolls, a reader of innumer- 
able volumes, a harvester of curious and 
out-of-the-way knowledge. But yet he is 
not truly erudite, nor does he need to be 
erudite, because he has an instinct of 
generalization, an innate critical faculty 
that enables him to divine and to con- 
clude without more than rapidly perus- 
ing, to speed like the bee from flower to 
flower, culling here and there and every- 
where sweet juices, which he transmutes 
and utilizes with incomparable charm in 
his graceful and ingenious philosophical 
and poetical diversions. M. Anatole 
France, like his master, M. Renan, is a 
prodigious artist in ideas. Even in his 
novels he retains this characteristic, for 
his Thais has no other object than to 
show the diversity of human opinions 
and the artistic charm of all of them. 
And so, in the same spirit, M. France can 
glorify criticism as the most recent of 
all the manifestations of literature, and 
perhaps that which will end by absorb- 
ing all the other forms. ‘It is admirably 
suited,” he says, ‘‘to a very civilized so- 
ciety, whose souvenirs are rich, and whose 
traditions are already of long date. It 
is particularly appropriate to a curious, 
learned, and polite humanity. In order to 
prosper, it supposes more culture than all 
the other literary forms. Its creators were 
Montaigne, Saint-Evremont, Bayle, and 
Montesquieu. It proceeds at once from 
philosophy and from history. Its devel- 
opment demanded an epoch of absolute 
intellectual liberty. It takes the place 
of theology; and if we were seeking the 
Universal Doctor, the Saint Thomas 
Aquinas of the nineteenth century, should 
we not have to think of Sainte-Beuve ¢” 
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VIL.—THE NEW POETRY. 

The title of Decadent is due to the haz- 
ards of newspaper polemics. The epithet, 
which a journalist applied as a taunt, was 
accepted out of bravado by a band of youth- 
ful revolutionists, who hoisted the flag of 
revolt in 1885, to protest against the ma- 
teriality and grossness of the Natural- 
ists, who had then reached the apogee of 
their glory. Since then the Decadent, 
or Symbolist, group has had time to 
grow, to prosper, to have a chief and a 
pleiad of adepts, and even to have been 
already proclaimed exhausted and dead 
as a nucleus of poetic and literary activ- 
ity. This, however, is the inevitable fate 
of groups and artificial classifications, 
made generally with a view to advertis- 
ing and attracting attention. They are 
talked of for a while; young men of tal- 
ent accept the banner of the new school 
so long as it serves their purpose; and 
so, with the accompaniment of a large 
amount of insincerity, affectation, and 
fantastic airs, Romanticism, Parnassian- 
ism, and Symbolism, or whatever else 
may be the name of the movement, flour- 
ish and fade in due course, leaving a 
residuum of achievement and a certain 
lingering perfume of expression and of 
thought, as it were a strange and with- 
ered blossom, which eventually takes its 
place in the herbarium of literary history. 

The moral characteristics of the Deca- 
dents seem to be a tendency to seek the 
rare, the precious, the exquisite, and een 
the perverse; they are morbid and aris- 
tocratic, and full of disdain of the irre- 
deemable multitude. They are horrified 
by the turpitude of democratic and mate- 
rialist reality, and they exhale their dis- 
gust in grave or ironic writings, finding 
the germ of their esthetics in Baude- 
laire’s Fleurs du Mal. So far as con- 
cerns form, the imitators of the new doc- 
trine are M. Paul Verlaine, who made his 
début in the Parnassian group in 1867,and 
M. Stéphane Mallarmé, who belonged to 
the same group. M. Mallarmé, besides 
being a cryptic poet, generally unintelli- 
gible but vaguely harmonious, is a grave 
Professor of English in one of the munici- 
pal colleges, and withal a gentleman of 
fifty summers. 

The Decadent movement has given rise 
to much controversy, and to several sub- 
groups of instrumento-symbolistes, in- 
timistes, ete., to which not unfrequently 
a certain amount of insincerity, jealousy, 
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and self-seeking have been attached. 
There are ill-balanced minds in the group, 
and vague theorists who seek to formu- 
late the relations, correspondences, and 
affinities between certain sounds, forms, 
and colors, and certain states of soul. 
M. René Ghil, for instance, has noted the 
colors of the vowels and diphthongs, and 
specified the musical instruments to which 
their sounds correspond. But with these 
minutiz we cannot concern ourselves, 
either to discuss or to dismiss with the 
ridicule that many of them deserve. Let 
us endeavor rather to see what good may 
come out of this movement, the seriousness 
of which is proved by its persistency, if 
not by its works. And, first of all, let us 
note that the tendency of the Decadents 
is towards Mandarinism. They aim at 
creating esoteric literature; they are the 
continuators of the theories of the Ro- 
mantic school of 1830, which make out 
art to be an affair of dilettanteism. Like 
Théophile Gautier, the contemporary De- 
cadent hates the bourgeois, and aspires 
only to the approbation of the intellectual 
élite. The chain of tradition thus runs 
from Gautier to Baudelaire, from Baude- 
laire to Leconte de Lisle and the Parnas- 
sians, and from the Parnassians to the 
Decadents. 

In his Petit Traité de Poésie Francaise, 
which is, as it were, the code of all the 
metric conquests of the Romantic and 
Parnassian movements, Théodore de Ban- 
ville expressed some years ago his regret 
that Victor Hugo had not had the cour- 
age to restore to poetry the liberty that 
it enjoyed in the golden age of the six- 
teenth century. Why prohibit the hia- 
tus? Why forbid the diphthong form- 
ing a syllable in the verse? Why exact 
the alternative employment of masculine 
and feminine rhymes? Why even exact 
the ceesura at the end of. the hemistich? 
Why not cast off all these chains, in- 
vented by Malherbe and Boileau, those 
versifiers who killed poetry for two cen- 
turies? ‘*‘ Victor Hugo with his mighty 
hand could have broken these bonds and 
made verse absolutely free, champing in 
its foaming mouth the golden bit of 
rhyme alone. That which the giant did 
not do, no other can do, and so we shall 
have had but an incomplete revolution.” 

Banville, when he wrote these lines, 
did not foresee the coming of the Deca- 
dents, who are bold innovators in prosody 
as well as in language. Paul Verlaine, 


Jules Laforgue, Henri de Regnier— to 
mention the most accessible and at the 
same time most talented of the group— 
have developed a new instrumentation, 
and applied it in works. Their ideal 
would seem to be music first of all. This 
being determined, we may deduce that the 
nearer verse gets to real music the less 
will the sense need to be rigorously pre- 
cise. The doctrine of the Decadents 
would appear to be that the aim of verse 
is not to enounce truths or to paint pic- 
tures, but to evoke sensations and ideas 
which may remain indeterminate, like 
those evoked by the hearing of a musical 
composition. Many Decadents have taken 
advantage of this principle to write pages 
and even volumes that normal minds can- 
not comprehend at all. 

The vagueness recommended in the 
choice of terms is to be introduced also 
into the thought of the Decadents; they 
will seek the least concrete and the least 
absolute ideas, as Verlaine says in four 
typical and exquisite verses: 

“Car nous voulons la nuance encor, 

Pas la couleur, rien que la nuance. 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 
La réve au réve et la flite au cor.... 


Finally, some of the Decadents are 
ready to throw rhyme overboard also, to- 
gether with the cesura, and to leave the 
quantity of the verse to the choice of the 
poet, so that poetry would remain an ab- 
solutely free art, all the more difficult 
because, being without conventions and 
rules, it would depend the more exclusive- 
ly on the talent of the poet. 

All this may doubtless appear wildly 
revolutionary. But, after all, the pros- 
ody of Boileau is obsolete, and seeing that 
prosody is founded upon usage, and not 
upon nature, why should the prosody of 
Hugo be eternal? Certainly there is a 
good deal of charlatanism connected with 
the Decadent movement, and perhaps more 
noise has be¢n made about it than calm 
reason would justify, the more so as the 
new metric conceptions have scarcely yet 
been materialized in great works, which, 
after all, are what humanity demands. 

Nevertheless, there are verses in the 
works of Verlaine, Laforgue, Moréas, and 
others of the group, and of the Americans 
Francis Vieié-Griffin and Stuart Merrill, 
that are exquisitely musical and singular- 
ly expressive in the order of delicate sen- 
sations and ultra-sensitive psychic percep- 
tions. 
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EOPLE were briskly walking up and 
down Vifth Avenue. You realized 
how it was that persons of both sexes ofa 
certain age had hitherto preferred to take 
their constitutionals in carriages; for now 
that they had been ordered out by their 
doctors, they were revealed in all their 
rotundity and undignified trottiness of 
gait. How their medical advisers must 
have secretly smiled when saying, ‘* My 
dear madam—or sir—there is nothing un- 
der the sun so immediate and lasting in 
its salutary effects upon over-increase of 
weight as walking briskly in the open 
air; I most earnestly beg you to try it!” 
And so on this particular day you saw 
large individuals of the leisure class toil- 
ing it in their daily foot-jounce, with an 
aspect of surprise and effort. 

Not thus walked a gentleman in the 
early prime of life, who was carrying his 
six feet lightly, done up in an overcoat of 
mechanical precision, and crowned by a 
silk hat which seemed eager to reflect the 
universe, and succeeded in looking ex- 
tremely glossy. You really felt that mon- 
ey and fashion were worth the candle 
when you saw such elasticity and gayety 
and grace concentrated in a human being, 
whose satisfaction was as apparent as the 
glow in his cheeks. 

A quick high note of greeting came 
to him from a trap, as an acquaintance 
rolled past in the desultory movement of 
occasional carriages. A bouquet of fea- 
thers and velvets, perhaps covering a 
heart, bowed to him graciously from a 
brave victoria. A tall girl walking be 
side her brother gave him a nod and 
glance which were brightly cold. 

A young man ran out of a club and 
joined him. 

“I saw you coming,” the youth said, 
‘from the window. I have ‘not quite got 
over looking for you, Ned. I suppose my 
sentiment will wear off fast enough in 
this rushing city, and so I will use it 
while it lasts.” 

‘“Good gracious!” the older man an- 
swered, simply and warmly; ‘‘if your 
sentiment is a fondness for me, I hope 
you will regard it as a sacred matter. I 
do. When you get firmer on your feet, 
young brother, you will see that there is 
no need to relinquish any scrap of man- 
hood you may have about you.” 
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They chatted together until ‘‘Ned,” or 
Mr. Edward Seymour, reached a house on 
the avenue at which he intended to call, 
and bade his half-brother, Wayne Morris, 
a brief adieu until dinner-time, when they 
were, as usual, if not engaged to dine out, 
to join each other at Delmonico’s. 

Seymour had stopped to pay his par- 
ticular respects to Miss Sally Spring— 
‘that lovely Spring girl,” as they styled 
her at the ladies’ luncheons, she having 
been a nine days’ wonder of the new year. 

She kept him waiting for fully ten min- 
utes this afternoon, and he heard some 
one running down stairs and out of the 
house before she appeared. It had never 
happened before, and so Seymour noticed 
the delay and the step with a sort of fear. 
Was she ill? Was she distressed? Was 
she indifferent? He would as soon have 
thought of a lily’s withering at his touch 
as of Sally’s losing a gleam of her glad- 
ness in meeting him and in receiving his 
caresses. And yet—could she be ever so 
little indifferent to his coming to-day? 

Her hands clasped his arm and her 
face was near his without his having 
heard a sound of her approach, as he 
looked anxiously out of the window. 

‘*You turned your back on me,” she 
expostulated, but without a vestige of 
displeasure ; and she laughed, and pre- 
tended to drag him to a chair, and gave 
it up and ran to a sofa, which was al- 
ready much occupied by artistic pillows, 
but which consented to make room for 
her charming figure among them. 

‘Bring your chair here,” she said, 
pointing in front of her, ‘‘and I will put 
you through your lesson—your lesson for 
to-day. Dearest Ned, tell me what you 
were thinking when you sent me those 
roses this morning?” 

‘‘Of meeting you now,” he promptly 
responded. 

She laughed again, delightfully satis- 
fied. ‘‘It is all so joyous!” she exclaim- 
ed. She looked sad, as suddenly as girls 
and children of quick imagination will, 
and added, ‘‘I hardly dare to face it 
squarely, since they say that true love 
never did—” She looked up merrily, and 
concluded: ‘Oh, I'm tired with my re- 
hearsal, for that precious ‘first violin’ 
took exceptions to one or two of my pas- 
sages—the very ones Joachim inspired !” 
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Seymour staid an hour, and certainly 
would have said that this single hour of 
love-talk with Sally Spring was worth, 
had he been obliged to pay it, a year of 
wretchedness. 

When the time for him to go had ar- 
rived, she said, ‘‘ Have you no news for 
me, then, as to the hall?” 

Seymour gave a little start. He had 
his whole heart and mind set upon her 
parting kiss, and was jarred most deeply 
by the practical question which she put 
with such evident interest. 

‘‘ Indeed I have,” he replied, earnestly, 
bracing himself to her straightforward 
absorption. ‘‘I have secured it for Feb- 
ruary Ist.” He gave a little sigh, which 
was deprived of all its fatiguing pathos 
by the cheerful smile which shone on his 
handsome face. 

Her joy in this bit of information was 
so deep that she had no words for it. He 
could read it in her face. She was very 
young, barely twenty, but she had the in- 
telligence and the experience of genius; 
and her happiness in her art—she was a 
violinist—was as the happiness of a wo- 
man over her child. 

While Seymour was alone, before 
meeting his brother Morris at dinner, he 
ran over in his mind the events of his 
first encounter with this girl to whom he 
was engaged, and the salient points of 
their intercourse since she had accepted 
him. He felt that he had been generous. 

In the first place, there was Mrs. Spring, 
two years ago, stranded in Stuttgart with- 
out a cent, through the failure of the 
great Wrexel transatlantic banking com- 
pany. Poor lady! it made all the differ- 
ence in the world to her that fifteen hun- 
dred thalers were gone; and she and Sal- 
ly had coneluded to starve to death as 
gracefully as they could, when Edward 
Seymour happened along, and happened 
to hear of their case and to feel charita- 
ble, and paid out nearly all the money he 
had himself at the moment (his little ac- 
count was wiped out too; but in his case 
there was more where that came from) ; 
and he had made the Springs comforta- 
ble, merely on the score of their all being 
Americans together. Naturally, after that 
he never lost sight of Sally. She was 
from the first the dearest object in the 
world to him. He had not thought such 
a young bud was, by any possibility, for 
him; and Mrs. Spring had evidently not 
thought so either, and had accepted all his 


kindnesses as the kindness of a man sub- 
dued by the disenchantments of thirty- 
five years. 

Sally was being perfected among the 
Germans (Joachim was fond of her, and 
taught her at last) in her wonderful gift 
at the violin, which had evinced itself 
when she was two or three years old by 
her reaching up her hands and crying 
with impatience for the violin of Ole Bull. 

Then came the time when he told Sally 
he loved her, after chasing the Springs 
about for six months and trying to hold 
his tongue; and she had behaved just as 
he had dreamed and longed to have the 
girl do to whom he should offer himself— 
however that was. But Mrs. Spring had 
really stormed, saying that Sally’s musi- 
cal career was more to her than coronets, 
and that her young affections were not 
to be won off-hand at eighteen, to the de- 
struction of her studies and triumphs. 
Seymour agreed to retire for a time. 

Then Mrs. Spring had got her deserts 
and died, and Sally had come back to rel- 
atives in America. For a time the girl 
had been almost invisible, and had clung 
to the idea of respecting her mother’s 
wishes about marrying any one. Then 
Seymour, who happened to be known 
among his friends as the only one of their 
circle who knew an enormous deal of 
musical matters, so that he might meet 
the Dutch on their own ground and come 
off with honors, arranged to further Sal- 
ly’s career in concert-playing. And then 
they were engaged to be married. But 
Seymour justly considered himself gener- 
ous to have contemplated, without a dis- 
turbance of his exquisite cheerfulness, the 
thought of Sally’s appearing in public in 
her own concert. And oh, how happy 
he was! He was absurdly overpaid for 
all he had ever striven to do or suffered 
for Sally. Heaven had been generous! 

‘* And how is my future sister-in-law?” 
asked Wayne Morris, while the waiter 
was gone, for a Delmonico’s magical mo- 
ment, to fetch the whitebait. 

‘Oh, Sally is as gay as her years,” an- 
swered Seymour. ‘What a lucky thing 
it is, by-the-way, that my heart got a 
twist at about your age, Wayne, so that 
I swore off from believing in women! 
Then I found I must believe in a girl. 
But there was a desert between the two 
epochs. Otherwise I might have been 
married when Sally came along. Nev- 
ertheless, I will try to get you interested 





in somebody, my boy; and it is probable 
that your experience will not be a repeti- 
tion of mine in any respect. You shall 
go right into the middle of the arena, and 
shall win the race for some one who 
amounts to something.” 

‘* Hold on, Ned; you are always hurl- 
ing me into the arena for some purpose. 
I want to be nothing, nowhere, for a 
while. First, you would have me to 
Eton before I could button my little vest; 
then you yanked me home, to make a 
Yankee of me; and then you shot me 
over to Oxford, to give me an extra var- 
nish of cultivation. I suppose the var- 
nish is my admiration for Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and Gothie architecture, with a 
fragrance of Homer in the original. 
Upon my word, I don’t know what I am, 
what you have made of me, and I would 
like to take a rest and find out. Besides, 
you ought to give me time to thank you 
for all your devotedly kind care before I 
throw myself in to swim alone in the 
pond of fashion. When you’re married, 
you can ‘bring me out’ under your roof. 
There’s time— Oh, these are wonderful- 
ly like Richmagnd!” Morris filled his 
mouth with whitebait, and put up his 
merry glasses over his nose to gaze at a 
beauty in the distance behind Seymour. 
Then he asked if they were to see ‘‘’*e 
other divine Sarah” (Bernhardt being 
alight in the town), or were to go to the 
opera. 

‘*Oh, it’s the Valkyria, and Sally will 
not skip that,” Seymour responded. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, Bernhardt is ‘aux Camélias’ to- 
night. I’m glad you're coming along, if 
you are, 

‘Tm still fond of seeing you, as I say 
—and Sally,” Morris laughed. ‘‘It is 
something to have such a girl as Sally to 
belong to. No one I see about compares 
with her.” 

‘You must hear Sally, though, to 
quite realize her,” the young ,artist’s 
proud betrothed confided. ‘‘ She—let me 
call it a secret until to-morrow, when the 
papers will herald it—she is to give a re- 
cital at Chickering Hall on the ist of 
February. You would think it was sim- 
ply breathing to see her confident joy in 
the prospect of challenging the best taste 
in music we have. I’ve no doubt she 
will win her laurels; but I—oh !” 

For one instant Seymour's brave face 
reddened and fell. Then he drank his 
wine, smiling with his eyes. 

Vor, LXXXV.—No. 507.—35 
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Wayne Morris was silent for a little 
while, and then, almost too late, he said: 
“It is one of the finest things I ever 
heard of. It makes my blood tingle, as 
the call of a bugle in battle gives the 
pulses, I suppose, a glad start! When I 
think of that young girl being as gifted 
and full of decision as she is radiantly 
lovely, I could almost fancy I, too, am a 
genius; my life throbs so! If Sally wins 
the day, it will be the proudest success of 
the winter.” 

Seymour looked at him with a smile 
of grateful tolerance. 

He had done his duty by Morris ever 
since the boy was a charming youngster 
in the nursery and he rode him on his 
foot, because the little thing’s father was 
dead. His mother was a second time a 
broken-hearted widow, who drove about 
Nice under the newest parasols. Seymour 
regretted his step-father’s death, for fear 
his mother should, grotesquely, marry a 
third time. For a great many years he 
believed that her soul had been omitted. 
And so he did the best he could for 
Wayne, who repaid him with joyful affec- 
tion. 

Morris had just got back from four 
years at Oxford, and was expected to go 
into architecture, if anything, and if he 
was to be as well off as Seymour had 
privately intended to make him, Mrs. 
Morris having forfeited most of the mon- 
ey by her second marriage, so that her sec- 
ond son was meagrely provided for. 

They met Sally and the Dwights at the 
opera. Lucille Dwight was Sally’s second- 
cousin, and an arrangement had been 
made for Sally to take up her abode with 
her until the marriage. Dwight was a 
clever newspaper man, who made you 
feel that whatever he did, even to choos- 
ing his wife and going to church, was 
done for his paper; as of course it was. 
Sally heartily disliked her cousin and her 
cousin’s husband; but Lucille Dwight 
softened the situation a good deal by 
being extremely glad to have Sally with 
her, since she brought a choice set of 
people in her train, through Seymour's 
connections and her own talent and 
beauty. Lucille managed to be very well 
dressed and very pretty; but when she 
had done her finest, she was too well 
dressed and too pretty. She stopped short 
at perfections which never suggested real 
clothes or real life. When the Dwights 
and Sally were found in the corridor, 
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Sally seemed the person, and they the 
odds and ends—in spite of their being ex- 
cellent samples of busy city fashion. But 
then, Sally was a strong test. 

She looked up and smiled and bowed. 
The brothers felt somehow restored to 
delight, to Arcadia, and took deep breaths 
as they drew near her. Her figure was 
regal in its superb cloak. And yet she 
was anything but large, and her cloak 
was nothing in the world but flowing 
white cloth, with a sweep of fur, and a 
sparkle at the shoulder. They only saw 
her eyes, as soon as her eyes met theirs. 

Wayne Morris said mentally that there 
was no use in his lying to himself any 
longer, at any rate. He loved her. It 
meant joy and woe for him, tangled into 
an inextricable coil. Joy and woe! 

The Valkyria cheered him on to the 
warfare which he was to wage upon him- 
self—against the light of his eyes and the 
break in his voice and the longing of his 
lips. Briinnhilde’s rousing song seemed 
like a summons to love in defiance of all 
—all the death in life of hopeless love. 
With what zest youth grasps at the op- 
portunity of suffering for love! 

Sally thought Morris strangely inter- 
esting this evening, though he said almost 
nothing. Niel Dwight and his wife had 
already decided that Sally must marry 
Morris. The reason they had made up 
their minds to this was that it would be 
an amusing drama for them to witness— 
the drama of a breaking heart and a 
bounding one. Moreover, Seymour pat- 
ronized them, whereas Morris deferred to 
them. The Dwights always paid little 
debts of this sort with great promptness. 
Lucille had asked her husband to notice 
how she would manage the thing. 

Sally talked without looking at any 
one in particular, and laughed at Mor- 
ris’s crude opinions about Wagner's music 
without seeming to know or care just 
who it was who was giving voice to them. 
When he made her look towards him by 
some sudden and startling bit of earnest- 
ness, or request for technical information, 
she looked into his face without catching 
his eyes. She did not care one bit about 
Morris. 

But between Seymour and her there 
was a perfect accord in everything. They 
understood each other’s emotions in re- 
gard to the opera and the way it was ren- 
dered so instantly that they only needed 
to communicate with each other by little 


sighs and exclamations and cabalistic 
words and glances that were the speech 
of the soul, if there is sucha thing. Mor- 
ris did not hope that what Seymour could 
get from Sally’s heart he ever could re- 
ceive in any way. What he hoped was 
that he should live many years to worship 
her. 

‘**There is as yet no proper place,” he 
said, in an interim, by an instinct which 
seemed to work for him unknown to him- 
self—‘* there is no proper place for piano 
recitals and other concerts and all that 
sort of thing in this tearing great city. I 
wish some one would commission me to 
build a fine hall just for concerts, soloists 
—a place not invaded by anything else. 
Places can have theirdawmons. I'd make 
it delightfully suitable. Here’s Sally, 
obliged to poke into Steinway Hall, or 
peep up at the gods in the Academy—oh, 
that’s gone over to the drama, hasn’t it?— 
or make the best of some other spot too 
large or too small, or too much a part of 
something, instead of stepping out into 
the jolly little principality of a hall she 
deserves.” 

Sally listened and looked. She reach- 
ed out her right hand, and he laid his left 
in it. ‘‘If I win the popular applause I 
—-I crave with this foolish thirst,” she 
said, softly, in minor tones of exultant 
feeling, ‘‘ we will have such ahall! Thank 
you, Wayne.” 

They all went home together to the 
Dwights’, and took a bit of supper; and 
Lucille said, as they sat around the table 
at their ease, ‘‘ What's that about a new 
concert-hall ?”’ 

The little group never broke up until 
two o'clock, so busy were they with mak- 
ing and crushing suggestions—describing 
all the best halls known, and soon. Sal- 
ly and Morris were old and tried friends 
before long, and he was exquisitely happy. 
Seymour looked at the young creatures 
severale times while they disputed and 
agreed, and congratulated each other upon 
‘‘truly brilliant” notions. Morris had 
never heard Sally play. She had asked 
him to wait till her concert came off. To 
tell the truth, he dreaded having her play 
to him, although he admired her pluck 
intensely. He had no profound interest 
in music, and he thought a woman fid- 
dler a woman under difficulties. But he 
was trying to change his taste and his 
theory now; and he suddenly had a the- 
ory that a woman playing on the violin 












must be one of the most beautiful sights 
in the world— when she was Sally! He 
planned out before his mental vision the 
colors and lines with which she was to 
be surrounded in the ideal concert-room. 

The next day, at about noon, Morris 
called, and found only Mrs. Dwight. 

‘*Don’t you know anything about Sal- 
ly?’ she laughingly asked. ‘‘She is nev- 
er here at noon. She is now practising 
in her secret lair, somewhere in this city. 
I know where the lair is, and so does her 
beloved crony, Alice Malone. But even 
your brother, Mr. Seymour, does not 
know where Sally goes to flatter and tend 
her genius. She likes the mystery of the 
thing. I usually go after her, at about 
three o'clock.” 

‘‘T have never heard her play,” Morris 
replied, vaguely. ‘‘Is she so very won- 
derful?” He threw one leg over the oth- 
er, and leaned back in his chair with a 
bump of youthful impatience. ‘I wish 
I could hear her play!” he said, as a man 
would say he wished he could drown for 
a little while—to know what it is like. 

‘*She will succeed,” Lucille remarked, 
with force and brevity. ‘‘I will take 
you with me to-day, and you cau hear 
her without her knowing it.” 

**But—” 

‘‘Oh, you think I shall be breaking 
faith with her. You arecruel. The fact 
is, I am to have an interview with the 
landlord, who wishes to raise the rent ex- 
orbitantly for the next month. A man’s 
voice in the matter on our side would be 
worth several hundred dollars to Sally. 
She’s using up her little stock of princi- 
pal, you know, in this venture, and we 
are all poor. It’s your step-brother who 
isn’t. Come with me, Mr. Morris, I beg, 
and show that Jandlord that we have some 
one to fight our battles for us. Sally 
would not care at all; she says she tries 
to keep her thoughts away from Mr. Sey- 
mour when she practises, and she knows 
he would find some insurmountable rea- 
son for interrupting her if he knew where 
she was. You'll see A’ ce Malone. She 
is one of the luminous spots in this town’s 
Rembrandtesque gloom of uninteresting 
people.” 

‘“T haven't noticed that gloom,” Morris 
answered, stiffly, because he was already 
tired of Lucille’s rattling, unprincipled 
earnestness. But he hoped Sally did not 
care to make a secret of her retreat for 
musical work, and he hoped she needed 
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a man’s help in the business juncture to 
which Lucille referred. He reflected that 
a woman who contradicted herself as of- 
ten as Lucille did might graze the truth 
by chance; and he could turn round and 
go away at once if he found there was 
not any landlord to deal with, after all. 
He tried to decide with himself whether 
he wanted to see Sally more than he 
wanted to avoid giving her the slightest 
annoyance. Before his conscience and 
his love had settled this point, he had en- 
tered a large building as the escort of Lu- 
cille Dwight; and they went up ever so 
many stairs, and his companion took out 
a latch-key from her purse, and he open- 
ed a door with it. They went along an 
entry to another door. This was all ridic- 
ulously simple and harmless. But all at 
once Morris could hear a violin played 
gently, and then with a forceful note. 
When it ceased its eloquence, a pang 
wrung his breast. He felt guilty of the 
basest fraud in overhearing the few strains 
of the instrument which had reached his 
ears. 

‘‘Shall I not leave you, and find the 
landlord’s office?” he said to Lucille, un- 
able to control a break in his voice. 

There was a ripple of conversation and 
laughter beyond the closed door. 

‘*T think she’s finished for to-day,” de- 
clared Lucille. ‘* Follow me.” 

He stood upon the threshold of a huge 
room, cavernously dark except at the far- 
ther end, where a great window sent a 
flood of light upon a slightly raised plat- 
form. Upon the platform stood Sally, 
with the violin at her chin. She looked 
up to the violinist’s heaven—the seventh 
—and was just ready to touch the bow to 
the strings. She was dressed in soft brown 
silk that was held by a drooping silver 
belt, and fell away in simple long lines 
from her glorious white arms, curved loy- 
ingly forward,embracing a harmony. She 
began to play. She was revelling in her 
mood for work, as her happy lips showed. 

She had a moment before stopped to 
speak to her girl friend, who was reclining 
in an old steamer chair covered with white 
fur, and stitching at fancy-work. 

Lucille put her finger to her lip with a 
forbidding stare at Morris, and went on 
tiptoe slowly towards the platform. Mor- 
ris did not proceed after her. He was 
sure it was all wrong; but he could not 
help looking at Sally, and listening to the 
sweet passion of the music. 
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When Sally caught sight of Lucille, 
her voice rang out in a long merry sigh 
of resignation to find that her time was 
up. The violin slipped to her side. 

‘Oh, so it’s over for to-day !” she cried. 

Lucille went up to her and said a few 
words, and Sally looked over at the door, 
her face showing a sudden change to 
solemnity with great distinctness in the 
strong light and expressive distance. 

She hesitated with genuine reluctance 
to acknowledge Morris's presence. But 
he could understand that she was muster- 
ing her good-nature for his benefit as 
Seymour's brother. 

She stepped down from the platform, 
her nut-brown dress glimmering with 
golden lights, and came towards him, 
while her friend got to her feet,astonished. 

She said, *‘This is some of Lucille’s 
mischief.” 

He took the hand she held out to him, 
and grasped it more eagerly than he had 
at all intended. 

‘“*T only know that this is a glimpse of 
paradise to me,” he answered. He looked 
into her eyes (gazing at him, surprised) 
with all the admiration he felt. As they 
turned to the others and went forward, he 
added: ‘‘ Speaking of halls, what a splen- 
did place you have contrived here! What 
could be better?” He glanced round at 
the brown draperies on the walls and win- 
dow, and caught sight approvingly of 
several works of art which satisfied the 
hunger of monotonous spaces 

‘‘ Nothing I could like better,” she an- 
swered, demurely, still trying very hard 
not to dismiss him. 

Morris was not willing to be put in a 
ridiculous position, and was determined 
to make her glad he had come. 

“If you will teach me to comprehend 
what fine music is,” said he, ‘‘I will give 
you without delay the Straduarius which 
was to have been your wedding-present 
from me.” 

She stopped, her lips parted in ecstasy, 
and she raised both her arms as if to wel- 
come a long-absent friend. She clasped 
her hands, and pressed them to her bosom, 
entranced. ‘‘ Ned has tried and tried to 
find me a possible one,” she said, softly. 

‘‘He made the mistake of commission- 
ing me to obtain it,” cried Morris, laugh- 
ing somewhat excitedly. ‘‘I could not 
resist the temptation of bringing it as my 
offering to you. He reluctantly consent- 
ed. But, Sally, before you can have it, 


you must penetrate to my sleeping soul 
with your playing. Will you make a 
trial ?” 

“Oh, my dear Wayne, I will!” Sally 
cried back. She looked at him with her 
hands at her temples, hardly able to re- 
member his actual presence in her absorp- 
tion of delight over her promised violin. 
‘‘But I wish to introduce you to my best 
friend, Alice Malone. Oh, you will like 
her so much!” 

Morris could barely conceal his im- 
patience at the side issue. 

A first introduction between young peo- 
ple of beauty and spirit is always an im- 
portant moment. Alice Malone glowed, 
with quickly lowered eyes, and Morris 
realized her charming personality with 
cordial approval. 

They sat down, Sally on the edge of 
the platform, lovely to observe in her 
graceful attitude, the lines of her form, 
even to the curve of her shoulder nearest 
to Morris, seeming to magnetize him by 
their vivid perfection. They talked about 
the great room, and the seclusion and fas- 
cinating atmosphere of the place, which 
was two-thirds brown gloom and blue 
shadow-light and one-third a yellow glory 
of sunlight and white of day. Morris 
asked about the acoustic properties, and 
Alice Malone laughed, and asked, in re- 
turn, whether he supposed she would let 
Sally play in a music-room that was res- 
onant. She said she had become as ex- 
acting herself as Louis of Bavaria ever 
could have been from hearing Sally prac- 
tise. But Sally burst in about the Stra- 
duarius, and asked whether she could 
have it that night. Morris reminded her 
that she could not have it to-morrow even, 
unless she could create in him a genuine 
appreciation of something musically very 
good. 

Alice was wrought up by the idea, and 
begged Sally to play a stave at once, and 
suggested a composition of her own, call- 
ed ‘*My Dream.” 

‘* Ah, but that would not be a test,” said 
Sally, catching her breath as if off her 
guard, and at last trembling.” ‘‘ It must 
be a classic thing; he might be able to 
catch at a simple rendering of the middle 
movement of Saint-Saens’s third concerto.” 
She leaned towards him, and gazed at 
him appealingly, with her whole soul in 
her eyes. ‘‘Doyou think you could take 
in a charming bit of Saint-Saens?” she 
faltered. 








Morris nearly forgot to answer. Then 
he said: ‘‘ What! Do you compose, too? 
And do you think I want to hear any- 
thing so much as what you have com- 
posed ?” 

She took up her violin, which was near 
her, and sat tuning and trying it. Sud- 
denly she looked up with eager yet unob- 
servant glances. She started up, draw- 
ing the bow over the strings. ‘‘I will 
play you ‘My Dream,’” she said. 

A moment after the girl had ceased 
playing, Lucille remarked, ‘‘She can 
never realize such a beautiful dream as 
that!” 

Morris said nothing, but rose to his 
feet, sad-eyed, and stepped in front of 
Sally, his hands in his pockets, as if his 
work was done forever, and he was now 
to loaf and adore her by gazing. She 
fingered her violin noiselessly, and her 
cheeks were pale against her gentle brown 
lashes. 

She looked at him in a moment, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Did you understand all 
I meant?” And he answered with his 
eyes, unmistakably, ‘‘I understand all, be- 
loved.” What he had understood most 
clearly was that sHe had never loved. 
The fantasy had broken off in the midst 
of its entrancing, ever-fading melody. 

‘*T am so glad, so glad,” he said, fairly 
attacking her with his ardor, ‘‘that the 
first trial of my real perception should 
have been through art of yours. When 
I feel the joy of a perfect thing at any 
time now, I shall hear again this entrance 
song into the heaven of music.” 

Sally blushed, and drew back. She, of 
course, saw his love now. 

Alice Malone was observing them curi- 
ously. She happened to catch Lucille’s 
little grimaces addressed to her with 
pointed meaning. Alice started, and 
frowned. 

‘You say you desire to win the popu- 
lar heart,” Morris began again, in an un- 
steady voice, but with a steady scrutiny. 
‘Can't you tell something by me of how 
surely you are going to win it?” 

Why she should care, as she did, that 
he praised her in the tone, in the way, he 
praised her, she could not imagine. But 
it was terribly certain that she had never 
felt the glow before which, in an appar- 
ently insensible breath, had made living 
sweet indeed. 

“It is time to go,” Alice exclaimed. 
‘ Besides, Mrs. Dwight says that Mr. 
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Morris is going to manage that dreadful 
landlord—” 

‘*Oh!” cried Sally, bringing herself 
back to ordinary affairs with a little toss 
of the head; ‘“‘that’s very kind of you, 
Wayne.. You see, I did not have any 
contract, and the man perceives that I 
wish to stay. But I can’t afford the sum 
he asks—an advance ofa hundred a month 
upon two hundred.” 

‘‘It almost ruins me even to think of 
such an exorbitant charge,” Morris joy- 
ously cried. 

He had shown that he was madly in 
love, and felt that he had gained some- 
thing valuable by it, if only Sally’s pity. 
He was willing to think it pity for the 
present, but he had seen an emotion in 
her face that promised much. 

Lucille and he departed. As he had 
reached the door of the music-room, Sally 
had called out kindly but definitely, 

‘** Wayne, don’t come here again !” 

An hour or so later she received Sey- 
mour’s afternoon visit at the Dwights’, 
and she told him about his brother’s ap- 
pearance at her secret lair, as the Dwights 
called it, and how it happened to come to 
pass. 

‘“*And now you must come,” she con- 
cluded. ‘‘Come whenever you wish— 
come often. It is really a dear place.” 

‘‘No,” Seymour replied, generous as 
usual. ‘‘ You shall keep it to yourself as 
long as you want to. I will never inter- 
rupt you.” 

She put both her hands into one of his. 

When she went up to her room she col- 
lected all her portraits of Seymour, and 
all the presents he had given her, and 
put them on a table together, and looked 
atthem. She thought of all he had done 
for her that was warm-hearted, and of 
what he had done that was liberal. The 
diamonds and other jewels which spar- 
kled at her represented the unstinted ex- 
penditure he was anxious to make to her 
continual joy and honor. She studied 
his face for the thousandth time, which 
was so handsome and refined and well 
controlled. She thought how a face like 
that could give itself full license to un- 
bend as much as it chose, but that its very 
refinement was refined again. She looked 
at herself in a mirror set with jewels—his 
gift, of course. 

‘*Tgnorant creature!” she cried to her- 
self softly, and thought, ‘‘What made 
you suppose music was able to satisfy 
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you by itself?” Then she smiled sadly. 
‘*What could satisfy me?” she murmured, 
and thought: ‘‘ How foolish of me to wish 
to forego unrest! It is the life principle 
of art.” 

Sally became so deeply absorbed in pre- 
paring for her first concert, often rehears- 
ing, and having talks with the eminent 
orchestral leader who was to supply the 
orchestra, that she grew very absent-mind- 
ed about the other affairs of each day. 
The papers wrote her up, her photograph 
got about, and it began to seem to every- 
body outside that her failure was a fore- 
gone conclusion, according to the ordi- 
nary outcome of puffs and hopes. 

Morris complained bitterly to Seymour 
about the awful publicity Sally was get- 
ting. Seymour took it very coolly. They 
had changed places concerning this, un- 
less Seymour was hiding a severe ordeal. 
What he said was that he had known so 
many great artists that, as he considered 
Sally a wonderful promise of a great ar- 
tist, he did not mind the publicity in pa- 
pers and shop windows any more than 
he minded having Tom, Dick, and Harry 
look upon her lovely face when she went 
out of doors. 

When the day of the concert at last ar- 
rived, Morris’s pale countenance. and agi- 
tated behavior led Seymour to laugh at 
him. 

‘Sally herself is not nervous,” he ex- 
postulated. 

‘*She does not know all that this first 
trial stands for,” answered Morris, biting 
his knuckles and shedding some boyish 
tears. ‘‘Her failure would be so absurd 
now, after this rumpus of premature 
praise; and to think of anything absurd 
happening to Sally makes—” He stopped, 
and stalked round in a passion of anger. 
Then he added: ‘‘ The whole family is in 
it, to make or mar.” 

This lame explanation of his state of 
mind did not prevent Seymour from look- 
ing at him with undisguised concern. He 
pulled himself together, and replied, turn- 
ing sadly away, 

‘*Don’t worry about a failure, my dear 
Wayne.” 

And Sally did not fail. 

There she had stood, in a simple white 
mull dress in the midst of an orchestra 
which was in itself a royal compliment to 
her ability, and there she drew from the 
Straduarius the voice of music in rapture 
and refinement. 


“She studied with Joachim,” people 
whispered here and there, as the crowds 
pressed slowly out into the night again. 

“She studied with King David,” 
snapped a smart matron of means, in 
clothes that spoke for her fashionable 
character. ‘‘I don’t believe the Joachim 
assertion, but I am glad America has a 
downright musical genius at last—if she 
were only not a she!” 

Everybody felt effervescent—the appre- 
ciators because they could not wholly ex- 
press their delight, and the dullards be- 
cause they thought themselves the only 
sensible persons concerned, and could not 
quite express this either. 

Sally had been invited to a great sup- 
per, where she was to have shone as the 
especial attraction; but she would not go. 
She hardly saw her dearest friends, Sey- 
mour and Alice, and the consciousness of 
Lucille or any lesser person was like a 
consciousness of mortality. The splendid 
applause was ringing in her ears. The 
life of her musical hope was abloom. 
She was in ecstasy, but she looked sol- 
emn and simple. The people who knew 
most saw in her a medium with the con- 
nection gone for the present, a votary of 
a divine wonder whose prayers were end- 
ed for the day. The others craned their 
necks to catch a parting glimpse of the 
girl who carried inSpiration around in 
her pocket like a peculiar perfume of her 
own concoction. 

Wayne Morris, as pale and ecstatic as 
herself, looked into her face and grasped 
her hand, and spoke a few deep words 
with all his heart. She saw him. She 
thanked him with a childlike smile. 
Then he melted away in the dark crowd 
near the anteroom; she knew not why. 

The next day Seymour came early to 
see her; that is, late in the morning. She 
heard with quiet pleasure that the papers 
were full of her triumph. Some of her 
letters at breakfast had served up little 
dishes of verse in her honor. These did 
not attract her or turn her head, although 
she was not sure but that those waves of 
applause might contain a subtle poison— 
those clappings and murmurs and lus- 
trous gazes from thousands of people at 
once. But her heart bounded every time 
she allowed herself to think what Joa- 
chim might have said of the way she ren- 
dered this or that passage, and what he 
would have vouchsafed to let fall about 
her own little composition, which she had 
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had the conceit to play, and which had 
enchanted the canaille, who were glad of 
its distinct melody. 

Seymour congratulated her very much 
as he would have done upon her having 
her usual good health. She felt the high 
praise of his taking her power over her 
hearers for granted. To be sure, he had 
seen her hugged and kissed with enthu- 
siasm by people one shivers with admi- 
ration over— beautiful prime donne or 
fiery old players of piano and violin. 
She had exerted a spell over such necro 
mancers as Patti and Liszt. But it had 
been a girlish spell of rainbow promise, 
far fainter than the sustained dignity of 
her public performance. This was a vic- 
tory which it was incumbent upon no one 
to predict for her. Yet Seymour had 
made calm assertions that did not hedge, 
indicating precisely such an issue. 

‘*T owe so much to you,” said Sally, in 
answer to his cheerful words this morn- 
ing. ‘‘I hardly know whether the suc- 
cess is mine or yours. Just think how 
you have helped me with belief and in- 
troduction and prestige and money! How 
you have keen everything to me but the 
work I have put into my practising and 
wakeful nights of ardent thought! Ned, 
I do not know how a man can be so 
strong, SO generous, as you are.” 

‘* You will soon think me an ogre of 
selfishness,” he answered. ‘‘I am greed- 
ily full of something important enough 
to me. Those cards—they were to go 
out after the concert, you know. Our 
wecding-cards! It is,in my opinion, the 
most interesting subject that could be 
broached.” He took her hand and kissed 
it over and over again. 

“The wedding-cards?” Sally repeated, 
agitated for the first time since he had 
known her. ‘‘Oh, delay them for a while! 
I do not know how I could be married 
in so short a time! I do believe I am a 
new being since this success, though I 
may not seem so, and though it may 
seem such a trivial, unscientific success 
without the approval of some great au- 
thority. Still, it was a revelation to me, 
and I live at last in a delicious phase of 
life that was only hearsay a day ago. 
Ned, I must get my equilibrium again be- 
fore I can be the docile, passive creature I 
was. I hope I have not been made fool- 
ish by a little applause; and, upon my 
word, I think it is only that art is so like 
cosmic force that contact with it to the 
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full jostles our little individuality, as a 
tree bends in a thunder-storm. You will 
think me delirious, I fear, dear Ned—and 
oh, how precious such delirium is!—and 
you will concede that I must come to my 
senses before those cards can go out for 
the wedding!” 

‘*T was ‘colossally’ stupia to mention 
that sort of thing now,” Seymour an- 
swered, appearing to be content. 

Sally was immediately beset with such 
a flood of social business and praise of a 
genuine, exciting sort, and such crowd- 
ing requests for performances, that she 
rapidly grew tired of breathing. In a 
week or so she declared that she was 
going to disappear into her hidden music- 
room; and so she did. Seymour now 
had to get along without her for two or 
three days at a time. Finally she invit- 
ed him to join her at her mysterious re- 
treat. And while Alice Malone read and 
sewed at a distance, Sally played to him, 
and was very nice to him, and seemed 
more like herself than for a long time. 

As she sat upon the edge of the plat- 
form, and kept up a Hungarian bee- 
buzzing of her violin while she talked, 
Seymour wondered whether her special 
purpose in inviting him had been to tell 
him that she would set the wedding-day, 
or that she wished to defer it still longer. 

All at once she laid down her instru- 
ment, and said, as she followed with her 
eyes Alice’s figure — who was withdraw- 
ing to some screens hiding a gas-stove, 
where the girls brewed coffee and tea at 
their fancy: ‘‘I have been an age away 
from Europe! I would like so much to 
amuse myself with Europe again!” 

“Tf you have any such hankering,” 
responded he, ‘‘I wish you would let me 
take you there.” He noticed that in a 
trice she grew pale, looking motionlessly 
down at her hands, as she leaned forward 
in a negligent attitude that was fit for 
sculpture. ‘‘Of course,” he went on, ‘‘I 
like to have you giving something to 
your native land; I am proud that you 
have come home to make your first public 
appearance. But you must not pine for 
anything that is possible, and you have 
already shown what you can do, when 
put upon your mettle, and what you will 
condescend to do among little groups of 
connoisseurs. So I think your native 
land has been sufficiently recognized. 
Come, Sally, let me take you to the places 
we both love.” 
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She did not look up, but she said: “I 
could not marry you yet, Ned.” 

He colored. 

Suddenly she looked at him, and saw 
the angry flush, and her heart was melt- 
ed; for she had never seen him show pain, 
and had not believed that he would ever 
be roused to indignation against her. 

‘*T will not be put off,” was all he an- 
swered. ; 

‘“You must let me wait a year,” she 
firmly said. 

He drew back as if shrinking from a 
blow, looking at her with a sort of terror. 
Her proposition meant more than you 
might have judged. At last his eyes 
were opened to her real feeling for him. 
It could not have been harder to bear if 
she had said, point-blank, that she did 
not love him, and that their engagement 
must be broken. He would not have 
acceded if she had done so, and the situ- 
ation would have been just the same. 
There had been no confusion about their 
intercourse. Its language was simple and 
clear, and a great deal could be said by a 
tone, and it could be unerringly compre- 
hended. 

His silence touched her to the soul. 

‘‘Then the worst is true,” he ended by 
replying. 

She became eagerly alarmed, and mur- 
mured, ‘*‘ The worst ?” 

‘* You care for—some one else.” 

She started to her feet. The change’in 
the attitude of his mind was as if an em- 
brace were to turn toa stab. ‘‘Take back 
those words, Edward Seymour!” she cried, 
as angry as he was himself. 

‘*Oh, Sally,” he answered, gentle on the 
instant, but despairing, ‘‘have I not watch- 
ed the misery which Wayne is so obvious- 
ly undergoing? You pity him much too 
well.” 

She rested her arm upon the pedestal of 
a bust of Pallas which stood near her, and 
then covered her face with her hands. 
He did not know from what source she 
received courage, but she soon recover- 
ed her self-control, and replied, looking 
down, but no longer crouching in shame, 
‘*T love him.” After a pause she look- 
ed up and met Seymour’s gaze. ‘‘ But I 
know it is you who could satisfy love 
most genuinely. I should be too degraded 
in my own eyes if I believed that I could 
not live down a passion of young eyes 
and pulses, such as Wayne’s, for a love 
like yours. Do not tell me that I am so 


little spiritual in your estimation as such 
an opinion would make me. I asked you 
for a year in which to kill my folly. You 
have my troth, and I mean to keep it to 
the letter, and in spirit, too.” 

He reached out his hands to embrace 
her, but let them fall again to his sides. 
‘*Old as I am,” he faltered, ‘‘I will wait 
a year.” 

‘*Old?” She spoke the words asa breeze 
whispers on an August day. There was 
a long glance between them. 

Alice Malone approached with a tray 
of fairylike tea things and a smile of su- 
perior calm. 

Seymour set the tray on the platform 
for her, and Sally sat down and applied 
herself to filling the cups. 

When she asked Seymour whether he 
would take one lump or two, she blushed; 
and Alice was secretly amused, as people 
always are at lovers’ moods. 

** Just think, Alice,” Sally said, pouring 
cream into the cups as her last manceuvre 
in their preparation, ‘‘ Ned wants to break 
our engagement!” 

‘Good gracious, what an idea!” ex- 
claimed he, petrified. 

‘* He says he is worth a great deal more 
than such a frivolous girlasIam. He 
says I am too young.” 

‘“ What does all this nonsense amount 
to?” Alice Malone laughed, taking her cup. 

‘*Ask him why he won’t marry me,” 
cried the girl, handing Seymour his tea 
as steadily as she had of late placed the 
bow upon her violin in the presence of a 
thousand or so of people. 

‘* Well, if Ned is in a towering rage at 
your delays, I for one cannot blame him!” 
Alice retorted, faithlessly. 

** Delays?” Sally said, stirring her tea. 
But she did not go on. , 

‘*Good heavens! Sally,” blurted Sey- 
mour, regardless of consequences, ‘‘do you 
love me, after all?” 

‘*A lovers’ quarrel?” put in Alice. 
“Why, Ned, perhaps she does not know 
it, but she adores you. Don’t you, you 
goose?” ‘is to Sally. 

‘*Tf a crude person can love,” the girl 
replied, raising her eyes to the man be- 
fore her with a smile that made his 
thoughts spin. 

‘‘Next month?” asked Alice Malone, 
concisely. 

Seymour gave a little gasp of uncer- 
tainty, and then got his cue from 2 ‘>- 
der smile on Sally’s lips, and said, ‘* Yes.” 
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CORFU AND THE IONIAN SEA. 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


TOT long before Christmas, last year, 
L I found myself travelling from An- 
cona down the Adriatic coast of Italy by 
the fast train called the Indian Mail. 
There was excitement in the very name, 
and more in the conversation of the peo- 
ple who sat beside me at the table of a 
queer little eating-house on the shore, 
before whose portal the Indian Mail 
stopped late in the evening. We all de- 
scended and went in. A dusky apart- 
ment was our discovery, and a table illu- 
minated by guttering candles that flared 
in the strong currents of air. Roast 
chickeus were stacked on this table in 
a high pile, and loaves of dark-colored 
bread were placed here and there, with 
portly straw-covered flasks of the wine 
of the country. No one came to serve 
us; we were expected to serve ourselves. 
A landlord who looked like an obese 
Don Juan was established behind a bench 
in a distant corner, where he made coffee 
with amiability and enthusiasm for those 
who desired it. It was supposed that we 
were to go to him, before we returned to 
the train, and pay for what we had con- 
sumed; and I hope that his trust in us 
was not misplaced, for with his objection 
to exercise, and his dim little lamp which 
illumined only his smiles, there was no- 
thing for him but trust. The Indian 
Mail carries passengers who are outward- 
bound for Constantinople, Egypt, and 
India; his confidence rested perhaps in 
the belief that persons about to embark 
on such dangerous seas would hardly be- 
gin the enterprise by crime. To other 
minds, however, it might have seemed 
the very moment to perpetrate enormi- 
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ties. As we attacked the chickens, I per- 
ceived in the flickering glare that all my 
companions were English. Everybody 
talked, and the thrill of the one Ameri- 
can increased as the names of the steam- 
ers waiting at Brindisi were mentioned— 
the Hydaspes, the Coromandel, the Ca- 
thay, the Mirzapore: toward what lands 
of sandal-wood, what pleasure-domes of 
Kubla-Khan, might not one sail on ships 
bearing those titles! The present voy- 
agers, however, were all old travellers; 
they took a purely practical view of the 
Orient. Nevertheless, their careless ‘‘ Cai- 
ro,” ** Port Said,” ‘* Bombay,” ‘‘ Ceylon,” 
** Java,” were as fascinating as the shin- 
ing balls of a juggler when a dozen are 
in the air at the same moment. My 
right-hand neighbor, upon learning that 
my destination was Corfu, good-natured- 
ly offered the information that the voy- 
age was an easy one. ‘‘ Corfu, however, 
is not what it has been!” 

‘** But, Polly, it is looking up a little, 
now that the Empress of Austria is build- 
ing a villa there,” suggested a sister, cor 
rectively. 

After this outburst of talk, we all 
climbed back into the waiting train, and 
went flying on toward the south, follow- 
ing the lonely, wild-looking coast, with 
the wind from the Adriatic crying over 
our heads like a banshee. It was mid- 
night when we reached Brindisi. At 
present this, the ancient Brundusium, is 
the jumping-off place for the traveller on 
his way to the East; here he must leave 
the land and trust himself to an enig- 
matical deep. But if he wishes to have 
the sensation in full force, he must not 
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delay his journey; for, presently, the 
Indian Mail will rush through Greece 
and meet the steamers at Cape Colonna; 
and then, before long, there will be an- 
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other spurt, and Pullman 
trains will go through to 
Caleutta, with a ferry over 
the Bosporus. 

At Brindisi I became the 
prey of five barelegged boat- 


men, who, owing to the 
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noise of the wind and the water, commu- 
nicated with each other by yells. The 
Austrian-Lloyd steamer from Trieste, out- 
ward bound for Constantinople, which 
carried the friends I was expecting to 
meet, was said to be lying out in the 
stream, and I enjoyed the adventure of 
setting forth alone on the dark sea in 
search of her, in a small boat rowed by 
my Otranto crew. 

Early the next morning, awakening on 
a shelf in a red velvet cupboard, I was 
explaining to myself vaguely that the 
cupboard was a dream, when there ap- 
peared through the port-hole a picture of 
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such fairy-tale beauty that the dream 
became lyrical. 

The sea which I saw was of a miracu- 
lously blue tint; in the distance the cliffs 
of a mountainous isl- 
and rose boldly from 
the water, their color 
that of a violet pansy; 
a fishing-boat with red 
sails was crossing the 
foreground ; over all 
glittered an atmosphere 
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so golden that it was like 
that of sunset in other lands, 
though the sky, at the same 
time, had unmistakably the 
purity of early morning. La- 
ter, on the deck, during the 
broadly practical time of af- 
ter breakfast, this view, in- 
stead of diminishing in attrac- 
tion, grew constantly more 
fair. The French novelist of to-day, 
Paul Bourget, describes Corfu as ‘‘ so 
lovely that one wants to take it in one’s 
arms!” Another Frenchman, who was 
not given to the making of phrases, no 
less a personage than Napoleon Bona- 
parte, has left upon record his belief that 
Corfu has ‘‘the most beautiful situation 
in the world.” What,then, is this beauty ? 
What is this situation? 

First, there is the long and charming 
approach, with the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Albania, in European Turkey, 
looming up against the sky at the end; 
then comes the landlocked harbor; then 
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the picturesque old town, its high stone 
houses, all of creamy hue, crowded to- 
gether on the hill-side above the sea-wall, 
with here and there a bell tower shooting 
into the blue. Below is the busy, many- 
colored port. Above towers the dark 
double fortress on its rock. And finally, 
the dense, grovelike vegetation of the isl- 
and encircles all, and its own mountain- 
peaks rise behind, one of them attaining a 
height of three thousand feet. There are 
other islands of which all this, or almost 
all, ean be said—Capri, for instance. But 
at Corfu there are two attributes peculiar 
to the region; these are first, the color; 
second, the transparency. Although the 
voyage from Brindisi hardly occupies 
twelve hours, the atmosphere is utterly 
unlike that of Italy; there is no haze; all 
is clear. Greece (and Corfu is a Greek 
island) seemed to me all light—the lightest 
country in the world. In other lands, if 
we climb a high mountain and stand on 
its bald summit at noon, 
we feel as if we were tak- 
ing a bath in light; in 
Greece, we have this feel- 
ing everywhere, even in 
the valleys. Euripides de- 
scribed his countrymen 
as ‘‘forever delicately 
tripping through the pel- 
lucid air,” and so their 
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modern descendants trip to this day. 
This dry atmosphere has an exciting ef- 
fect upon the nervous energy, and the 
faces of the people show it. It has also, I 
believe, the defect of this good quality, 
namely, an over-stimulation, which some- 
times produces neuralgia. In some re- 
spects Americans recognize this clearness 
of the atmosphere, and its influence, good 
and bad; the air of northern New Eng- 
land in the summer, and of California at 
the same season, is not unlike it. But in 
America the transparency is more white, 
more blank; we have little of the coloring 
that exists in Greece, tints whose inten- 
sity must be seen to be believed. The 
mountains, the hills, the fields, are some- 
times bathed in lilac. Then comes vio- 
let for the plains, while the mountains 
are rose that deepens into crimson. At 
other times salmon, pink, and purple 
tinges are seen, and ochre, saffron, and 
cinnamon brown. This description ap- 
plies to the whole of 
Greece, but among 
the Ionian Islands 
the effect of the 
color is doubled by 
the wonderful tint 
of the surrounding 
sea. I promise not 
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to mention this hue again; hereafter it 
can be taken for granted, for it is always 
present; but for this once I must say that 
you may imagine the bluest blue you 
know —the sky, lapis lazuli, sapphires, 
the eyes of some children, the Bay of 
Naples—and the Ionian Sea is bluer than 
any of these. And nowhere else have I 
seen such dear, queer little foam sprays. 
They are so small and so very white on 
the blue, and they curl over the surface of 
the water even when the sea is perfectly 
calm, which makes me call them queer. 
You meet them miles from land. And 
all the shores are whitened with their 
never-ceasing play. It is a pygmy surf. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning 
when our steamer reached her anchorage 
before the islandtown. Immediately she 
was surrounded by small boats, whose 
crews were perfectly lawless, demanding 
from strangers whatever they thought 
they could get, and obtaining their de- 
mands, because there was no way to es- 
cape them except by building a raft. 
Upon reaching land, one forgets the ex- 
tortion, for the windows of the hotel over- 
look the esplanade, and this open space 
amiably offers to persons who are inter- 
ested in first impressions a panoramic 
history of two thousand five hundred 
years in a series of striking memen- 
tos. Let me premise that as regards 
any solid knowledge of these islands, 
only a contemptible smattering can be ob- 
tained in a stay so short as mine. Corfu 
and her sisters have borne a conspicuous 
part in what we used to call ancient his- 
tory. Through the Roman days they ap- 
pear and reappear. In the times of the 
Crusaders their position made them ex- 
tremely important. Years of study could 
not exhaust their records, nor months of 
research their antiquities. To compre- 
hend them rightfully, one must indeed be 
a historian, an archeologist, and a paint- 
er at one and the same time, and one 
must also be good-natured. Few of us 
can hope to unite all these. The next best 
thing, therefore, is to go and see them with 
whatever eyes and mind we happen to 
possess. Good-nature will perhaps re- 
turn after the opening encounter with the 
boatmen is over. 

From our windows, then, we could 
note, first, the citadel high on its rock, 
three hundred feet avove the town. The 
oldest part of the present fortress was 
erected in 1550; but the site has always 





been the stronghold. Corinthians, Atheni- 
ans, Spartans, Macedonians, and Romans 
have in turn held the island, and this rock 
is the obvious keep. Later came four 
hundred years of Venetian control, and I 
am ashamed to add that the tokens of this 
last-named period were to me more de- 
lightful than any of the other memorials. 
I say ‘‘ashamed,” for why should one be > 
haunted by Venice in Greece? With the 
Parthenon to look forward to, why should 
the lion of St. Mark, sculptured on Corfu 
facades, be a thing to greet with joy? 
Many of us are familiar with the dis- 
consolate figures of some of our fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen in the 





galleries of Europe, tired and dejected fe 
tourists wandering from picture to pic- 4 


ture, but finding nothing half so interest- 

ing as the memory of No. 4699 Columbus 

Avenue at home. Iam afraid it is equal- 

ly narrow to be scanning Corfu, Athens, 

Cairo, and the sands of the desert itself 

for something that reminds one of anoth- 

er place, even though that place be the 

enchanting pageant of a town at the head 

of the Adriatic. History, however, as re- 

lated by the esplanade, pays no attention 

to these aberrations of the looker-on; its 

story goes steadily forward. The lions of Ms 

St. Mark on the fagades, and another me- 

mento of the Doges, namely, the statue 4 
of Count von Schulenburg, who com- 
manded the Venetian forces in the great 
defence of Corfu in 1716—these memorials 
have as companions various tokens of the 
English occupation, which, following that 
of Venice, continued through forty-nine 
years, that is, from 1815 to 1863. Before 
this there had been a short period of 
French dominion, The souvenirs of the 
British rule are conspicuous. The first is 
the palace built for the English Governor, 
a functionary who bore the sonorous offi- 
cial name of Lord High Commissioner, a 
title which was soon shortened to the odd 
abbreviation, ‘“‘the Lord High.” This 
palace is an uninteresting construction 
stretching stiffly across the water side of 
the esplanade, and cutting off the view 
of the harbor. It is now the property 
of the King of Greece, but at present it is 
seldom occupied. 

If the palace is ordinary, what shall be 
said of another memento which adorns 
the esplanade? This is a high, narrow 
building, so uncouth that it causes a 
smile. It looks raw, bare, and so primi- 
tive that if it had a pulley at the top it 
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PART OF THE TOWN OF CORFU. 


might be taken for a warehouse erected 
on the bank of a canal in one of our 
Western towns; one sees in imagination 
canal-boats lying beneath, and bulging 
sacks going up or down. Yet this is no- 
thing less than that University of the Io- 
nian Islands which was founded by the 
Earl of Guildford early in this century, 
the epoch of English enthusiasm for 
Greece, the days of the Philhellenes. 
Lord Guildford, who was one of the dis- 
tinguished North family, gave largely of 
his fortune and of his time to establish 
this university. The defunct academy 
now shelters a school where vigorous 
young Greeks sit on benches, opposite 
each other, in narrow doorless compart- 
ments which resemble the interior of a 
large omnibus. 

In the esplanade the period of English 
rule is further kept in mind by mon- 
uments to the memory of three of the 
Lords High—a statue, an obelisk, and (of 
all things in the world) an imitation of 
a Greek temple. This temple—it is so 
small that they might call it a templette 


—was erected in honor of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, a Governor whose arbitrary 
rule gained for him the title of King 
Tom. The three memorials are officially 
protected, an agreement to that effect 
having been made between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Greece. They 
were never in danger, probably, as the 
English protection was a friendly one. 
In spite of its friendliness, the Corfiotes 
voted as follows with enthusiasm when 
an opportunity was offered to them: ‘‘ The 
single and unanimous will of the Ionian 
people has been and is for their reunion 
with the Kingdom of Greece.” England 
yielded to this wish and withdrew—a dis- 
interested act which ought to have gain- 
ed for her universal applause. Since 
1864 Corfu and her sister islands, happily 
freed at last from foreign control, have 
filled with patriotic pride and content- 
ment their proper place as part of the 
Hellenic kingdom. 

The esplanade also contains the one 
modern monument erected by the Corfi- 
otes themselves, a statue of Capo d’Istria. 
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John Capo d'Istria, a native of Corfu, 
was the political leader of Greece when 
she succeeded in freeing herself from the 
Turkish yoke. The story of his life is a 
part of the exciting tale of the Greek rev- 
olution. His measures, after he had at- 
tained supreme power, were thought to be 
high-handed, and he was accused also of 
looking too often toward that great em- 
pire in the North whose boundaries are 
stretching slowly towards Constantino- 
ple; he was resisted, disliked; finally he 
was assassinated. Time has softened the 
remembrance of his faults, whatever they 
were, and brought his services to the na- 
tion into the proper relief; hence this 
statue, erected in 1887, fifty-six years after 
his death, by young Greece. It is a suf- 
ficiently imposing figure of white marble, 
the face turned towards the bay with a 
musing expression. Capo d’Istria—a 
name which might have been invented 
for a Greek patriot! The Eastern ques- 
tion is a complicated one, and I have no 
knowledge of its intricacies. But a per- 
sonal observation of the hatred of Turkey 
which exists in every Greek heart, and a 
glance at the map of Europe, lead an 


American mind toward one general idea 
or fancy, namely, that Capo d’Istria was 
merely in advance of his time, and that 
an alliance between Russia and Greece is 
now one of the probabilities of the near 
future. It is unexpected, at least to the 
non-political observer, that Hellas should 
be left to turn for help and comfort to 
the Muscovites, a race to whom, proba 
bly, her ancient art and literature appeal 
less strongly than they do to any other 
European people. But she has so turned. 
‘Wait till Russia comes down here!” 
she appears to be saying, with deferred 
menace, to Turkey to-day. 

These various monuments of the es- 
planade do not, however, make Corfu in 
the least modern. They are unimpor- 
tant, they are inconspicuous, when com- 
pared with the old streets which meander 
over the slopes behind them, fringed with 
a network of stone lanes that lead down 
to the water’s edge. It has been said that 
the general aspect of the place is Italian. 
It is true that there are arcades like those 
of Bologna and Padua; that some of the 
byways have the look of a Venetian calle, 
without its canal; and that the neighbor- 
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hood of the gay little port 
resembles, on a small scale, 
the streets which border the 
harbor at Genoa. In spite 
of this, we have only to look 
up and see the sky, we have 
only to breathe and note the 
quality of the air, to per- 
ceive that we are not in Italy. Corfu is 
Greek, with a coating of Italian manners. 
And it has also caught a strong tinge 
from Asia. Many of the houses have the 
low door and masked entrance which are 
so characteristic of the East; at the top of 
the neglected stairway, as far as possible 
from public view, there may be hand- 
some, richly furnished apartments; but 
if such rooms exist, the jealous love of 
privacy keeps them hidden. This incon- 
spicuous entrance is as universal in the 
Orient as the high wall, shutting off all 
view of the garden or park, is universal 
in England. 

The town of Corfu has 26,000 inhabi- 
tants. Among the population are Dalma- 
tians, Maltese, Levantines, and others; 
but the Greeks are the dominant race. 
There isa Jews’ quarter, and Jews abound, 
or did abound at the time of my visit. 
Since then, fanaticism has raised its head 
again, and there have been wild scenes at 
Corfu. 

Ceremonial martyrdom for so-called re- 
ligion’s sake is, we may hope, at an end 
among the civilized nations; we have only 
its relies left. Corfu has one of these relics, 
a martyr who is sincerely honored, St. 
Spiridion, or, as he is called in loving di- 
minutive, Spiro. Spiro, who died fifteen 
hundred years ago, was bishop of a see in 
Cyprus, I believe. He was tortured dur- 


ing the persecution of the Christians un- 
His embalmed body was 


der Diocletian. 
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taken to Constan- QQa 
tinople, and after- KS 
wards, in 1489, it 

was brought to 


Corfu by a man 

named George Colochieretry. Some au- 
thorities say that Colochieretry was a 
monk; in any case, what is certain is that 
the heirs of this man still own the saint— 
surely a strange piece of property—and de- 
rive large revenues from him. St. Spiro 
reposes in a small dim chapel of the church 
which is called by his name; his superb 
silver coffin is lighted by the rays from 
a hanging lamp which is suspended above 
it. When we paid our visit, people in an 
unbroken stream were pressing into this 
chapel, and kissing the sarcophagus re- 
peatedly with passionate fervor. The 
nave, too, was thronged; families were 
seated on the pavement in groups, with 
an air of having been there all day: prob- 
ably Christmas is one of the seasons set 
apart for an especial pilgrimage to the 
martyr. Three times a year the body is 
taken from its coffin and borne round 
the esplanade, followed by a long train of 
Greek clergy, and by the public officers 
of the town; upon these occasions the 
sick are brought forth and laid where the 
shadow of the saint can pass over them. 
** Yes, he’s out to-day, I believe,” said a 
resident, to whom we had mentioned this 
procession. He spoke in a matter-of-fact 
tone. After seeing it three times a year 
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for twenty years, the issuing forth of the 
old bishop into the brilliant sunshine to 
make a solemn circuit round the espla- 
nade did not, I suppose, seem so remark- 
able to him as it seemed to us. There is 
another saint, a woman (her name I have 
forgotten), who also reposes in a silver 
coffin in one of the Corfu churches. At 
first we supposed that this was Spiro. 
But the absence of worshippers showed 
us our mistake. This lonely witness to 
the faith was also a martyr; she suffered 
decapitation. ‘* They don’t think much 
of her,” said the same resident. Then, 
xplanatorily, ‘‘You see—she has no 
nead.” This practically minded critic, 
however, was not a native of Corfu. The 
true Corfiotes are very reverent, and no 
doubt they honor their second martyr 
upon her appointed day. But Spiro is 
the one they love. The country people 
believe that he visits their fields once a 
year to bless their olives and grain, and 
the Corfu sailors are sure that he comes 
to them walking on the water in the dark- 
ness when a storm is approaching. Mr. 
Tuckerman, in his delightful volume, 
The Greeks of To-Day, says, in con- 
nection with this last legend, that it is 
believed by the devout that seaweed is 
often found about the legs of the good 
bishop in his silver coffin, after his return 
from these marine promenades. There is 
something charming in this story, and it 
recalls a shrine I know at Venice; it_is 
far out on the lagoon,and its name is Our 
Lady of the Seaweed. 

The name of the national religion of 
Greece is the Orthodox Church of the 
East, or, more briefly, the Orthodox 
Church. Western nations call it the 
Greek Church, but they have invented 
that name themselves. The Orthodox 
Church has rites and ceremonies which 
are striking and sometimes magnificent. 
I have many memories of the churches 
of Corfu. The temples are so numerous 
that they seem innumerable; one is al- 
ways coming upon a fresh one; some- 
times there is only a facade visible, and 
occasionally nothing but a door, the 
church being behind, masked by other 
buildings. My impressions are of a se- 
ries of magnified jewel-boxes. There was 
not much daylight; no matter how radi- 
ant the sunshine outside, within all was 
richly dim, owing to the dark tints of the 
stained glass. The ornamentation was 
never paltry or tawdry. The soft light 


from the wax candles drew dull gleams 
from the singuiar metal-encrusted pic- 
tures. These pictures, or icons, are placed 
in large numbers along the walls and 
upon the screen which divides the nave 
from the apse. They are generally rep- 
resentations of the Madonna and Child in 
repoussé-work of silver, silvered copper, 
or gilt. Often the face and hands of the 
Madonna are painted on panel; in that 
case the portrait rises from metal shoul- 
ders, and the head is surrounded by metal 
hair. The painting is always of the stiff 
Byzantine school, following an ancient 
model, for any other style would be con- 
sidered irreverent, and nothing can exceed 
the strange effect produced by these long- 
eyed, small-mouthed, rigid, sourly sweet 
virgin faces coming out from their silver- 
gilt necks, while below, painted taper fin- 
gers of unearthly length encircle a silver 
Child, who in His turn has a countenance 
of panel, often all out of drawing, but 
hauntingly sweet. These curious pic- 
tures have great dignity. The churches 
have no seats. I generally took my 
stand in one of the pewlike stalls which 
project from the wall, and here, unob- 
served, I could watch the people coming 
in and kissing the icons. This adoration, 
commemoration, reverence, or whatever 
the proper word for it may be, is much 
more conspicuous in the Greek places of 
worship than it is in Roman Catholic 
churches. Those who come in make the 
round of the walls, kissing every picture, 
and they do it fervently, not formally. 
The service is chanted by the priests very 
rapidly in a peculiar kind of intoning. 
The Corfu priests do not look as if they 
were learned men, but their faces have a 
natural and humane expression which is 
agreeable. In the street, with their flow- 
ing robes, long hair and beards, and high 
black caps, they are striking figures. 
The parish priest must be a married man, 
and he does not live apart from his peo- 
ple, but closely mingles with them upon 
all occasions. 

In the suburb of Castrades is the old- 
est church of the island. It is dedicated 
to St. Jason, the kinsman of St. Paul. 
St. Jason’s appeared to bedeserted. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is not the church most 
interesting from the historical point of 
view which is the favorite of the people, 
or which they find, apparently, the most 
friendly. But when I paid my visit, 
there were so many vines and flowers 
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THE ISLET CALLED ‘‘ THE SHIP OF ULYSSES.” 


outside, and such a blue sky above, that 
the little Byzantine temple had a cheer- 
ful, irresponsible air, as if it were saying: 
‘‘Tt’s not my fault that people won’t come 
here. But if they won't, I’m not unhap- 
py about it; the sunshine, the vines, and 
[—we do very well together.” The inte- 
rior was bare, flooded also with white day- 
light, so white that one blinked. And in 
this whiteness my mind suddenly return- 
ed to Hellas. For Hellas had been forgot- 
ten for the moment, owing to the haunting 
icons in the dark churches of the town. 
Those silver-encrusted images had brought 
up a vision of the uncounted millions to- 
day in Turkey, Greece, and Russia who 
bow before them, the Christians of whom 
we know and think comparatively so lit- 


tle. But now all these Eastern people 
vanished as silently as they had come, 
and the past returned—the past whose 
spell summons us to Greece. For con- 
spicuous in the white daylight of St. Ja- 
son’s were three antique columns, which, 
with other sculptured fragments set in the 
walls, had been taken from an earlier pa- 
gan temple to build this later church. 
And the spell does not break again in this 
part of the island. Not far from St. Ja- 
son’s is the tomb of Menekrates. This 
monument was discovered in 1843, when 
one of the Venetian forts was demolished. 
Beneath the foundations the workmen 
came upon funeral vases, and upon dig- 
ging deeper, an ancient Greek cemetery 
was uncovered, with many graves, various 
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‘“*MON REPOS,” SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE KING OF GREECE. 


relics, and this tomb. It is circular, 
formed of large blocks of stone closely 
joined without cement, and at present one 
stands and looks down upon it, as though 
it were in a roofless cellar. It bears round 
its low dome a metrical inscription in 
Greek, to the effect that Menekrates, who 
was the representative at Corcyra (the old 
name for Corfu) of his native town Ean- 
thus, lost his life accidentally by drown- 
ing; that this was a great sorrow to the 
community, for he was a friend of the 
people; that his brother came from Ean- 
thus, and with the aid of the Coreyreans, 
erected the monument. There is some- 
thing impressive to us in this simple me- 
morial of grief set up before the days of 
Aeschylus, before the battle of Marathon 
—the commemoration of a family sorrow 
in Corfu two thousand five hundred years 
ago. The following is a Latin transla- 
tion of the inscription: 


“Tlasiadis memor ecce Menecrates hoc monumen- 
tum, 
Ortum (Eantheus, populus statuebat at illi, 
Quippe benignus erat populo patronus, in alto 
Sed periit ponto, totam et dolor obruit urbem. 


Praximenes autem patriis hue venit ab oris 
Cum populo et fratris monumentum hoc struxit 
adempti.” 


At Corfu one is over one’s head in the 
Odyssey. ‘‘ The island is not what it has 
been,” said the English lady of the Indian 
Mail. It is not, indeed! She referred to 
the days of the Lords High. But the rest 
of us refer to Nausicaa; for Corfu is the 
Scheria of the Odyssey, the home of King 
Alcinous. Not far beyond the tomb of 
Menekrates, at the point called Canone, 
we have a view of a deep bay. On the 
opposite shore of this bay enters the 
stream upon whose bank Ulysses first met 
the delightful little maiden—*‘ the beauti- 
ful stream of the river, where were the 
pools unfailing, and clear and abundant 
the water.” And also (but this-is a work 
of supererogation, like feminine testimo- 
ny in a court of justice) we have a view 
of the Phzeacian ship which was turned 
into stone by Neptune: *‘ Neptune s’en 
approcha, et, le frappant du plat de la 
main, le changea en un rocher qu'il en- 
racina dans le sol,” as my copy of the 
Odyssey, which happens rather absurdly 
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to be a French one, translates the passage. 
The ship, therefore, is now an island; its 
deck is a chapel; its masts are trees. Of 
late, the belief that Corfu is the Scheria of 
the Odyssey has been attacked. But any 
one who has seen the groves and gardens 
of this lovely isle, who has watched the 
crystalline water dash against the rocks 
at Paleokastrizza, who has strolled down 
the hill-side at Pelleka, or floated in a 
skiff off the coast at Ipso—any such per- 
son will say that Corfu is at least an ideal 
home for the charming girl who played 
ball, and washed the clothes on the shore, 
king’s daughter though she was. 

One wonders whether the princesses of 
to-day (who no longer dry clothes upon 
the shore) amuse their leisure hours with 
Homer's recitals concerning their pred- 
ecessors. One of them, at any rate, has 
chosen Corfu as a place of sojourn; the 
Empress of Austria, after paying many 
visits to the island, has now built for her- 
self a country residence, or villino, at a 
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distance from the town, not far from 
Nausicaa’s stream. The house is sur- 
rounded by gardens, and from the ter- 
race there is a magnificent view in all di- 
rections; here she enjoys the solitude 
which she is said to love, and the Corfi- 
otes see only the coming and going of 
her yacht. I don’t know why there 
should be something so delightful, to one 
mind at least, in the selection of this dis- 
tant Greek island as the resting-place of a 
queen, who taxes the long journey down 
the Adriatic, year after year, to reach her 
retreat. The preference is perhaps due 
simply to fondness for a sea-voyage, and 
to the fact that a yacht lying at Trieste, 
lies practically at Vienna's door. Lovers 
of Corfu, however, will not be turned 
aside by any of these reasons; they will 
continue to believe that the choice is 
made for beauty’s sake; they will extol 
this perfect appreciation, and will praise 
this modern Nausicaa. 

The casino of the Empress is not the 
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only royal residence at Corfu. About a 
mile from the town is the country house 
called ‘* Mon Repos,” the property of the 
King of Greece. King George and Queen 
Olga, with their children, have frequent- 
ly spent summers here. The mansion 


KING .GEORGE 


is ordinary as regards its architecture— 
it was built by one of the Lords High; 
the situation is altogether admirable, 
with a view of the harbor and town. 
But the especial loveliness of Mon Re- 
pos is to be found in its gardens; their 
foliage is tropical, with superb magnolias, 
palms, bananas, aloes, and orange and 





lemon trees; there are flowers of all 
kinds, with roses clambering everywhere, 
and blossoming vines. The royal family 
who rule, or rather who preside over, the 
kingdom of the Hellenes are much re- 
spected and beloved at Corfu. The King, 


OF GREECE. 


who was Prince William of Denmark, 
the brother of the Czarina of Russia and 
of the Princess of Wales, took the name 
of George when he ascended the throne 
in 1863. He was elected by the National 
Assembly. Now that he has been reign- 
ing nearly thirty years, and has a grand- 
son as well as a son to succeed him, it is 
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amusing to turn back to the ori- 
ginal candidates, and the votes; 
for it was an election (within 
certain limits) by the people, 
and all sorts of tastes were rep 
resented. Prince Alfred of Eng 
land, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
was at the head of the list; but 
as it had been stipulated that no 
member of the reigning families 
of England, France, or Russia 
should have the crown, his name 
was struck off. There were votes 
for Prince Jerome Napoleon. 
There were votes for the Prince 
Imperial. There were even votes 
for ‘‘ A Republic.” But Greece, 
as she stands, is as near a repub 
lic asa country with a sovereign 
can be; suffrage is universal; 
there is no aristocracy ; there are 
no hereditary titles, no entailed 
estates; the liberty of the press 
is untrammelled; education is 
free. Everywhere the people 
are ardently patriotic; they are 
actively, and one may say al- 
most dangerously, interested in 
everything that pertains to the 
political condition of their coun- 
try. This interest. is quickened 
by their acute intellects. Ihave 
never seen faces more sharply 
intelligent than those of the 
Greek men of to-day. I speak 
of men who have had some ad- 
vantages in the way of educa- 
tion. But as all are intensely 
eager to obtain these advan 
tages, and as schools are now 
numerous, education to a cer- 
tain extent is widely diffused. 
The men are, as a general rule, 
handsome. But they are not 
in the least after the manner 
of the Greek god, as he exists in art 
and fiction. This model has an ideal 
height and strength, massive shoulders, 
a statuesque head with closely curling 
hair, and an unruffled repose. The act- 
ual Greek possesses a meagre frame, a 
thin faee, with high cheek-bones, a dry 
dark complexion, straight hair, small 
eyes, and as for repose, he has never 
heard of it; he is overwhelmingly, nev- 
er-endingly restless. With this enumera- 
tion my statement that he is handsome 
may not appear to accord. Nevertheless 
he is a good-looking fellow; his spare 
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form is often tall, the quickly turning 
eyes are wonderfully brilliant, the dark 
face is lighted by the gleam of white 
teeth, the gait is very graceful, the step 
light. The Albanian costume, which was 
adopted after the revolution as the na- 
tional dress for the whole country, is 
amazing. We have all seen it in paint- 
ings and photographs, where it is merely 
picturesque. But when you meet it in 
the streets every day, when you see the 
wearer of it engaged in cooking his din- 
ner, in cleaning fish, in driving a cart, 
in carrying a hod, or hanging out clothes 
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on a line, then it becomes perfectly fan- 
tastic. The climax of my impressions 
about it was reached, I think, a little 
later, at Athens, when I beheld the guards 
walking their beats before the King’s pal- 
ace, and before the simple house of the 
Crown Prince opposite; they are soldiers 
of the regular army, and they held their 
muskets with military precision as they 
marched to and fro, attired in ordinary 
overcoats (it happened to be a rainy day) 
over the puffed-out white skirts of a ballet- 
dancer. The Greek costume seems a bra- 
vado in whimsicality. One can describe 
it in detail; one can say that it consists 
of a cap with a long tassel, a full white 
shirt, an embroidered jacket with open 
sleeves, a tight girdle, the white kilt or 
fustanella, long leggings with bright- 
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colored garters, and, usually, shoes 
with turned-up toes. The enumera- 
tion, however, does not do away 
with the one general impression of 
men striding about in short white 
ballet petticoats. 

In spite of their skirts, the Greeks 
have as martial an air as possible; an 
old Greek who is vain, and they are 
all vain, is even.a fierce-looking fig- 
ure. All the men have small waists, 
and are proud of them; their belts are 
drawn as tightly as those of young 
girls in other countries. From this 
girdle, or from the embroidered pouch 
below it, comes a gleam which means 
probably a pistol, though sometimes 
it is only the long narrow inkhorn of 
brass or silver. Besides the Albanian, 
there are other costumes. One, which 
is frequently seen, is partly Turkish, 
with baggy trousers. The Greek men 
are vain, and with cause; if the wo- 
men are vain, it must be without it; 
we did not see a single handsome 
face among them. It was not mere- 
ly that we failed to find the beautiful 
low forehead, full temple, straight 
nose, and small head of classie days; 
we could not discover any marked 
type, good or bad; the features were 
those that pass unnoticed every where. 
I speak, of course, generally, and 
from a superficial observation, for I 
saw only the people one meets in 
the streets, in the churches, in the 
fields, olive groves, and vineyards, 
on the steamers, and at the house 
doors. But after noting this popu- 
lation for two weeks and more, the 

result remained the same—the men who 
came under our notice were handsome, 
and the women were not. The dress 
of the women varies greatly. The Al- 
banian costume, which ranks with the 
fustanellas or petticoats of the men, is 
as flat, narrow, and elongated as the lat- 
ter are short and protruding. It con- 
sists of a sheathlike skirt of a woollen 
material, and over this a long narrow 
white coat, which sometimes* has black 
sleeves; the head is wrapped in loose 
folds of white. This was the attire worn 
by the girls who were at work in the 
fields. On Christmas day I met a number 
of Corfiote women walking about the es- 
planade arrayed in light-colored dresses, 
with large aprons of white lace or white 
muslin, and upon their heads white veils 
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with bunches of artificial flowers; in ad- 
dition, they wore so many necklaces, 
pins, clasps, buckles, rings, lockets, brace- 
lets, pendants, girdles, and other adorn- 
ments of silver and silver-gilt that they 
clanked as they walked. This wasa gala 
costume of some sort. We did not see it 
again. 

The island of Corfu is about forty miles 
long. Its breadth in the widest part is 
twenty miles. The English, who have a 
genius for road-making which is almost 
equal to that of the Romans, have left 
excellent highways behind them; it is 
easy, therefore, to cross the island from 
end to end. 

Seated in a berlin, or perhaps in a ca- 
lash, one goes out at least to visit the 
olive groves, if not to cross the island. 
These groves are not the ranks of severe- 
ly pruned, almost maimed, trees which 
greet the traveller in many parts of south- 
ern Europe—groves without shade, with- 
out luxuriance; viewed from a distance, 
their gray-green foliage forms a charac- 
teristic part of the landscape, but at close 
quarters they have but one expression, 
namely, how many coins are to be 
squeezed out of each poor tree, whose ev- 
ery bud appears to have been counted. 
At Corfu one strolls through miles of 
wood whose foliage is magnificent; it is 
possible to lounge in the shade, for there 
is shade, and to draw a free breath. No 
doubt the Corfiotes keep guard over their 
leafy domain; but the occasional visitor, 
at least, is not harassed by warnings to 
trespassers set up every where, by children 
following him with suspicious eyes, by 
patrols, dogs, stone walls, and sometimes 
by stones of another kind which do not 
stay in the walls, but come flying through 
the air to teach him to keep his distance. 
It is difficult, probably, for people from 
the New World to look upon a forest as 
something sacred, guarded, private; we 
have taken our pleasure ‘‘in the woods” 
all our lives whenever we have felt so in- 
clined; we do not intend to do any harm 
there, but we do wish to be free. In the 
olive groves of Corfu the wish can be 
gratified. Their aisles are wonderful in 
every respect: in the size of the trees 
some of them are sixty feet high), in the 
picturesque shapes of the gnarled trunks, 
in the extent-of the long vistas where the 
light has the color which some of us 
know at home—that silvery green under 
the great live-oaks at the South, when 
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their branches are veiled in the long 
moss. 

But Athens was before us; we must 
leave the groves; we must leave Nausiec- 
aa’s shore. We did so at last in the 
wake of a departing storm. For several 
days the wind had been tempestuous. The 
signal, which is displayed from the cita- 
del, had become a riddle; it is an ar- 
rangement of flags by day, and of lan- 
terns by night, and no two of us ever de- 
ciphered it alike. If the order was thus 
and so, it meant that something belong- 
ing to the Austrian-Lloyd company was 
in sight; if so and thus, it meant the 
Florio line; if neither of these, then it 
might possibly be our boat, that is, the 
Greek coasting steamer which we had de- 
cided to take because we had been told 
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that it was the best. I have never fath 
omed the mystery as to why our inform- 
ant told us this. If he had been a Greek, 
it would have been at least a patriotic 
misrepresentation. We were dismayed 
when we reached the rough tub. But, 
after all, in one sense she was the best, 
for she dawdled in and out among the 
islands, never in the least hurry, and stop- 
ping to gossip with them all; this gave 
us a good chance to see them, if it gave 
us nothing else. I have said *‘ when we 
reached her,” for there were several false 
starts. We rose in the morning in a 
mood of regretful good-by, expecting to 
be far away at night. And at night, with 
our good-by on our hands, we were still 
in our hotel. But it is only fair to add 
that with its garlands of flowers and myr- 
tle for the Christmas season; with its 
queer assemblage of Levantines in the 
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dining-room; with its bath-room in the 
depths of the earth, to which one descend-, 
ed by stairway after stairway leading 
down underground; with its group of 
petticoated Greeks in the hall, and, in its 
rooms of honor above, a young Austrian 
princess of historic name and extraordi 

nary beauty—with all this and its cheer 

ful lies, its smiling gay-hearted irrespon 

sibility, the Corfu inn was an entertain 

ing place. The Greek steamer came at 
last. She had been driven out of her 
course by the gale, so said the pirate, os 

tensibly retired from business, who super 

intended the embarkations from the hotel. 
This lithe freebooter had presented him- 
self at frequent intervals during the baf- 
fling days when we watched the signal, 
and he always entered without knocking. 
He could not grasp the idea, probably, that 
ceremonies would be required by p.-rsons 
who intended to sail by the coaster. When 
we reached this bark ourselves, later, we 
forgave him—a little. Her deck was the 
most democratic place I have ever seen. 
We think that we approve of equality in 
the United States. But the Greeks carry 
their approval farther than we do. On 
this deck there were no reserved portions, 
no prohibitions; the persons who had paid 
for a first-class ticket had the same rights 
as those which were accorded to the steer- 
age travellers, and no more; and as the 
latter were numerous, they obtained by 
far the larger share, eating the provisions 
which they had brought with them, sleep 

ing on their coverlids, playing games, 
and smoking in the best places. .There 
was no system, and little discipline; the 
sailors came up and washed the deck (a 
process which was very necessary) when- 
ever and however they pleased, and we 
had to jump for our lives and mount a 
bench to escape the stream from the hose, 
as it suddenly appeared without warning 
from an unlooked-for quarter. The pas- 
sengers, who came on board at various 
points during a cruise of several days, 
brought with them light personal luggage, 
which consisted of hens tied together by 
the legs, a live sheep, kitchen utensils, 
and bedding, all of which they placed 
everywhere and anywhere, according to 
their pleasure. A Greek dressed in the 
full national costume accompanied us all 
the way to Missolonghi so closely that he 
was closer than a brother; save when we 
were locked in our small sleeping-cabins 
below (the one extra possession which a 
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first-class ticket bestows), we were literal- 
ly elbow to elbow with him. And his 
elbows were a weapon, like the closed 
umbrella held under the arm in a crowd- 
ed street—that pleasant habit of persons 
who are not Greeks. 

Ten miles south of Corfu one meets 
the second of the Ionian Islands, Paxo, 
with the tiny severe Anti-Paxo lying off 
its southern point, like a summary period 
set to any romantic legend which the 
larger isle may wish to tell. As it hap- 
pens, the legend is a striking one, and 
we all know it without going to Paxo. 
But it is impossible to pass the actual 
scene without relating it once more, and 
for the telling, no modern words can pos- 
sibly approach those of the old annotator. 
‘Here at the coast of Paxo, about the 
time that our Lord suffered His most bit- 
ter Passion, certain persons sailing from 
Italy at night, heard a voice calling aloud: 

Vou. LXXXV.—No. 507.—37 


‘Thamus?? ‘Thamus?? Who, giving ear 
to the cry (for he was the pilot of the 
ship), was bidden when he came near to 
Portus Pelodes” (the Bay of Butrinto) 
‘*to tell that the great god Pan was dead. 
Which he doubting to do, yet when he 
came to Portus Pelodes there was such a 
calm of wind that the ship stood still in 
the sea, unmoored, and he was forced to 
cry aloud that Pan was dead. Where- 
upon there were such piteous outcries and 
dreadful shrieking as hath not been the 
like. By the which Pan, of some is un- 
derstood the great Sathanas, whose king- 
dom was at that time by Christ conquered ; 
for at that moment all oracles surceased, 
and enchanted spirits, that were wont to 
delude the people, henceforth held their 
peace.” 

Though I mention the Ionian group 
only, it must not be supposed that there 
were no other islands. Those of us who 
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like to turn over maps, to search out 
routes though we may never follow them 
except on paper — innocent stay-at-home 
geographers of this sort have supposed 
that it was a simple matter to learn the 
names of the islands which one meets in 
any well-known track across well-known 
seas. This isa mistake. From Corfu to 
Patras, and, later, on the way to Egypt 
and Syria, and back through the Strait 
of Messina to Genoa, I saw many small 
islands—it seemed to me that they could 
have been counted by hundreds—which 
are not indicated in the ordinary guide- 
books, and whose names no one on the 
steamers knew, not even the captains. 
The captains, the pilots, and all the offi- 
cers were of course aware of the exact 
position in the sea of each one; that was 
part of their business. But as to names, 
these mariners, whether Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Turks, or Greeks (and we 
sailed with all), appeared to share the 
common opinion that they had none; 
their manner was that they deserved 
none. 

Abreast of Paxo, on the mainland, is 
the small village of Parga. The place 
has its own tragic history connected with 
its cession to the Turks in 1815. But I 
am afraid that its principal association in 
my mind is the frivolous one of a roaring 
chorus, ‘‘ Robbers all at Parga!” This 
song may be as much of a libel as that 
bold ballad concerning the beautiful town 
at the eastern end of Lake Erie; the ladies 
of that place are not in the habit of ‘‘com- 
ing out to-night, to dance by the light of 
the moon,” and in the same way there 
may never have been any robbers worth 
speaking of at Parga. It is Hobhouse 
who tells the story. ‘‘In the evening 
preparations were made for feeding our 
Albanians. After eating, they began to 
dance round the fire to their own singing 
with an astonishing energy. One of their 
songs begins, ‘When we set out from 
Parga, there were sixty of us.’ Then 
comes the chorus: ‘ Robbers all at Parga! 
Robbers all at Parga!’ As they roared 
out this stave they whirled round the fire, 
dropped to and rebounded from their 
knees, and again whirled round in a wild 
circle, chanting it at the top of their 
voices: 

“* Robbers all at Parga! 
Robbers all at Parga!” 


At Parga we met the Byronic legend, 
which from this point hangs over the 


whole Ionian Sea. Parga is not far 
from the Castle of Suli, and with the 
word ‘* Suliote”’ we are launched aloft into 
the resplendent realm of Byron's poetry, 
which seems as beautiful and apparition- 
like as the Oberland peaks viewed from 
Berne — shining cliffs, so celestially and 
impossibly fair, far up in the sky. The 
country near Parga is described at length 
in the second canto of ‘*‘ Childe Harold.” 

The third island of the Ionian group is 
Santa Maura, the Leucadia of the an- 
cients. It looks like a chain of moun- 
tains set in the sea. I see a long, lofty 
promontory ending in a silvery head 
land. I see it flushed with the rose tints 
of sunset, high above a violet sea. Of 
course I was looking for it; every one 
looks for the rock from which dark 
Sappho flung herself in her despair. 
But, even without Sappho, it is a strik- 
ing cliff; it rises perpendicularly from 
deep water, and it is so white that one 
fancies that it must be visible even upon 
the darkest night. All day its towering 
opaline crest serves as a beacon from 
afar. The temple of Apollo which once 
crowned its summit can still be traced in 
sculptured fragments, though there are 
no marble columns, like those that gleam 
across the waves from Sunium. 

As the steamer crossed from Santa 
Maura to Cephalonia we had a clear 
view of little Ithaca, the Ithaca which 
Ulysses loved, ‘‘ not because it was broad, 
but because it was his own.” Except 
Paxo, Ithaca is the smallest of the sister 
islands. Sir William Gell and Dr. Schlie- 
mann between them have discovered at 
Ithaca all the sites of the Odyssey, even 
to the stone looms of the nymphs. Other 
explorers, with colder minds, have decided 
that at least the author of the poem must 
have had an acquaintance with the isl- 
and, for some of his descriptions are ac- 
curate. 

The next island, Cephalonia, is the 
largest of the Ionian group. There is 
much to say about it. But I must not 
say it here. The truth is that one sails 
past these sisters as the slippery Ulysses 
sailed past the sirens; they are so beau- 
tiful that one must tie one’s hands to the 
mast (or the table) to keep them from 
writing a volume on the subject. 

At Zante, for some unexplained cause, 
the classic associations suddenly van- 
ished: Homer faded, Theocritus followed 
him; Pliny and Strabo disappeared. We 
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were back in the present; we must have 
some Zante flowers and Zante trinkets; 
we thought of nothing but going ashore. 
We landed, and went roaming through 
the yellow town. Zante is the most 
cheerful-looking place I have ever seen. 
The bay ripples and smirks; it is so pret- 
ty that it knows it is pretty, and it smirks 
accordingly. The town, stretching, with 
its gayly tinted houses, round a level 
semicircle at the edge of the water, 
smiles, as one may say, from ear to ear. 
And this joyful expression is carried up 
the hill, by charming gardens, orange 
groves, and vineyards, to the Venetian 
fort at the top, which, as we saw it in the 
brilliant sunshine, with the birds flying 
about it, seemed to be throwing its cap 
into the sky with a huzza. 


“© hyacinthine isle! O purple Zante! 
Isola d’oro! Fior di Levante!” 


sang Poe, borrowing his chimes this time, 
however, from an Italian song — “ Zante, 
Zante, fior di Levante!’ This flower of 
the Levant exports not flowers, but fruit. 
The currants, which had vaguely present- 
ed themselves at Santa Maura and Ceph- 
alonia, now came decisively to the front. 
One does not think of these little berry- 
lettes as ponderous. But when one be- 
holds tons of them, cargoes for ships, one 
regards them with a new respect. It was 
probably the brisk commercial aspect of 
the currants which made the port look so 
modern. All the Ionian Islands except 
Corfu export currants, but Zante throws 
them out to the world with both hands. 
I must confess that I have always blindly 
supposed (when I thought of it at all) 
that the currant of the plum-pudding was 
the same fruit as the currant of our gar- 
dens—that slightly acrid red berry which 
grows on bushes that follow the lines of 
back fences—bushes that have patches of 
weedy ground under them where hens 
congregate. I fancied that by some pro- 
cess unknown to me, at the hands of 
persons equally unknown (perhaps those 
who bring flattened raisins from grapes), 
these berries were dried, and that they 
then became the well-known ornament 
of the Christmas cake. It was at Zante 
that my shameful ignorance was made 
clear to me. Here I learned that the 
dried fruit of commerce is a dwarf grape, 
which has nothing in common with cur- 
rant jelly. Its English name, currant, 
is taken from the French ‘‘ raisin de Co- 
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rinthe,” or Corinth grape, a title bestowed 
because the fruit was first brought into 
notice at Corinth. We have stolen this 
name in the most unreasonable way for 
our red berry. Then, to make the con- 
fusion worse, as soon as we have put the 
genuine currants into our puddings and 
cakes, we turn round and call them 
‘*plums!” The real currant, the dwarf 
grape of Corinth, is about as large as a 
gooseberry when ripe, and its color is a 
deep violet-black ; the vintage takes place 
in August. It is not a hardy vine. It 
attains luxuriance, I was told, only in 
Greece; and even there it is restricted to 
the northern Peloponnesus, the shores of 
the Gulf of Corinth, and the Ionian Isl- 
ands. 

Zante is the sixth of the islands, and as 
the steamer leaves her, still smiling gay- 
ly over her dimpling bay, it seems prop- 
er to cast at least a thought in the direc- 
tion of the seventh sister, upon whom 
we are now turning our backs. Why 
Cerigo should have been included in the 
Ionian group, I do not know; it lies off 
the southernmost point of Greece, near 
Cape Malea, and might more reasonably 
be classed with the Cyclades, or with 
Crete. Birthplace of Aphrodite, Cythera 
of the ancients, though it is, I have never 
met any one who has landed there. Peo- 
ple going by sea to Athens from Naples, 
or from Brindisi, pass it in their course. 

The voyage northward to Missolonghi 
is beautiful. The sea was dotted with 
white wings. The Greeks are bold sail- 
ors; one never observes here the timid- 
ity, the haste to seek refuge anywhere 
and everywhere, which is so conspicuous 
along the Riviera and the western coast 
of Italy. Throughout the Ionian archi- 
pelago, and it was the same later among 
the islands of the Algean, it was inspiring 
to note the smallest craft, far from land, 
dashing along under full sail, leaning far 
over as they flew. 

Missolonghi is a small abortive Venice, 
without the gondolas; it is situated on a 
lagoon, and a causeway nearly two miles 
long leads to it, across the shallow water. 
Vague and unimportant as it is upon its 
muddy shore, it was the soul of the Greek 
revolution. It has been through terrible 
sieges. During one of these, Marcos Bot- 
zaris Was in command, and his grave is 
outside the western gate. A few years 
ago, all the school-boys in America could 
chant his requiem; perhaps they chant it 
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still. Missolonghi is on the northern 
shore of the bay; to reach Patras, the 
steamer crosses to the Peloponnesus side, 
and here we leave the Ionian Sea. 

There is now a railroad from Patras to 
Athens. On the morning when we made 
the transit there was given to us for our 
sole use a saloon on wheels, which was 
much larger than the compartments of 
an English railway carriage, and smaller 
than an American parlor car. In its 
centre was a long table, and a cushioned 
bench ran round its four sides; broad 
windows gave us a wide view of the land- 
scape as we rolled (rather slowly) along. 
The track follows the gulf all the way, 
and we passed through miles of vine- 
yards. But I did not think of currants 
here; they had been left behind at Zante. 
There is, indeed, only one thing to think 
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of, and the heart beats quickly as Par- 
nassus lifts its head above the other 
snow-clad summits. We ought to have 
been crossing the gulf in a Phzacian boat, 
which needs no pilot, or, at the very least, 
in a bark with an azure prow. But even 
upon an iron track through utilitarian 
currant fields, the spell descends again 
when the second peak becomes visible at 
the eastern end of the bay. 


“ Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee, 
But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea—” 


How many times, in lands far from 
here, had I read these lines for their mere 
beauty, without hope of more! 

And now before my eyes was Helicon 
itself. 


ICE AND ICE-MAKING. 


BY T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN. 


:. one were to ask his friends what 
mineral we are most familiar with 
and most commonly used as food, the an- 
swers would probably be both varied and 
amusing. Salt would, I fancy, first sug- 
gest itself to many, and to those whose 
training in physiology and hygiene has 
not been neglected, no doubt the claims 
of lime and iron and carbon, which, in one 
form or another, we use with food to build 
up bone and brawn, would be amply 
urged. But, after all, it is water, for water 
is a mineral—a fused mineral. You will 
find it described as such, along with quartz 
and topaz and the diamond, in Dana’s 
Mineralogy, or in other treatises on stones. 

We usually think of minerals as solid 
things, such as metals and rocks and jew- 
els and various chemical salts. But when 
we consider the matter a little we see that 
all these things if melted by strong heat 
are minerals still, only they are now in a 
fluid instead of in a solid state. The dif- 
ference between these minerals and water 
is that water gets fluid at a lower temper- 
ature than they do, and, like quicksilver, 
stays melted at ordinary living heat. But 
in those old ice ages which, one after an- 
other, have swept now over the Northern 
and now over the Southern hemisphere, 
bringing ruin and desolation, the natural 
and common condition of water was that 
of a solid—ice—as it largely is to-day out- 


of-doors in winter when not kept fused 
by the stored-up heat of the soil and rocks, 
or melted by the sun. 

Everybody knows that water can exist 
as a solid (ice), as a liquid, and as a gas 
(steam). 

The remarkable differences in appear- 
ance which water presents when in these 
different conditions depend simply upon 
the amount of heat which it contains. 
But what is heat? 

Every well-informed person knows now- 
adays that heat is not a material thing 
as it was once supposed to be, which could 
be stored away in one substance and 
forced out of another, or which could be 
conjured into being here and annihilated 
there at the will of man. Heat is a kind 
of motion of the ultimate particles of 
which matter is composed. It is one of 
the ways in which what the physicists 
call energy manifests itself. Water, like 
all other substances, is made up of ex- 
ceedingly small ultimate structures called 
molecules. And when these molecules 
of water are left to themselves, they tend 
to become grouped in certain definite ways 
to form a solid mass which we call ice. 
This is their natural resting state. When 
the molecules are exposed to the kind of 
motion or undulation which we call heat, 
they lose their fixed and definite relation 
to one another, and become mobile or vi- 
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brant, and then we have the fluid—water. 
Increase this molecular motion by expos- 
ing them to further heat, and they shun 
one another in a frenzy of vibration, and 
this is steam. The curious thing about it 
is that the steam can only become water 
again, and the water ice, by giving up 
this heat to something else—that is, when 
the molecules can set a-swinging the 
molecules of some other thing. 

If you put a lump of ice into a kettle 
of cold water and put it over a flame, the 
ice will gradually melt, but the tempera- 
ture of the water will not rise above that 
of melting ice until all is fluid. A large 
amount of heat seems to have been lost. 
The force which this vanished heat repre- 
sents seems to have been annihilated. It 
has not been lost, however, but has been 
simply transferred to the molecules which 
were still in the ice, but are now, in con- 
sequence of the heat transfer, swinging 
back and forth in the fluid water. 

Heat the water still further, and the 
temperature will rise until it reaches the 
boiling - point —100° centigrade or 212° 
Fahrenheit —and there it stays until the 
whole of the water has been converted 
into steam. Make the fire as furious as 
you like, not one degree hotter does the 
water get. The heat here too seems to 
be lost. It is not; but, as before, is con- 
verted into molecular motion—a motion 
so intense that the molecules of the water 
fly apart, and thus make of the water a 
gas—steam. This heat, which disappears 
in melting the ice and in converting the 
water into steam, is called the latent heat 
of water and steam respectively, which 
means simply that it is being temporarily 
employed in inducing moderate or intense 
molecular motion. 

We are told, and can intellectually 
grasp the fact, that the heat which makes 
our earth inhabitable, and directly or in- 
directly supplies nearly all the varied 

forms of power which are used in the 
world’s work, comes from the sun. Of 
the heat which is poured down upon the 
earth in the daytime a large portion is 
stored temporarily in the rocks and soil 
and water; much is used up in the evap- 
oration of the water to form the atmos- 
pheric moisture and the clouds; much is 
consumed in the building up of the bodies 
of animals and plants. But all the time 
the supra-atmospheric spaces claim a large 
share of the stored-up heat. 

Heat is of an unrestful nature, and is 
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readily communicated from one body to 
another by contact or by radiation. 

We rarely realize, I think, how easily 
the earth parts with this heat, and how 
cold space is through which the earth 
sweeps in its orbit. Nor do we common- 
ly appreciate how relentlessly space sucks 
away the heat which the earth has gar- 
nered from the sunbeams, out into its il- 
limitable depths. “Way out in space is a 
cold so intense that we fairly fail to grasp 
its meaning. Perhaps 300 or 400 degrees 
below the freezing-point of water, some 
philosophers think, are the dark recesses 
beyond our atmosphere. And night and 
day, summer and winter, this insatiate 
space is robbing us of our heat, and fight- 
ing with demoniac power to reduce our 
globe to its own bitter chill. So, after all, 
our summer and winter temperatures are 
only maintained by the residue of the 
sun’s heat which we have been able to 
store up and keep hold of in spite of the 
pitiless demands of space. Our margin 
sometimes gets so reduced ov nights in 
winter that we can readily believe the as- 
tronomers and physicists when they tell 
us that a reduction of the sun’s heat by 
seven per cent. and a slight increase in 
the number of winter days would suffice 
to bring again to our hemisphere a new 
Age of Ice, with its inevitable desolation. 
The balance is really a nice one between 
the heat we daily gather from the sun and 
the share of it which we lose in space. 

This is most comprehensible on cold 
winter nights. The genial sunbeams 
have struck the earth aslant, and but for 
a few hours, so that the soil and rocks 
and atmosphere have gathered during the 
day but little store to last over the long 
night; and from every exposed surface 
on the earth out rushes the garnered heat 
of the day into this more than freezing 
void. You can fairly feel it tugging at 
your face and hands. 

Water out-of-doors in winter feels it 
too, and little by little grows colder and 
colder. The clashing of its molecules 
against each other, which is all that has 
made it a fluid, becomes less and less vig- 
orous. Their mutual attractions, which 
have been antagonized and held in check 
by the furious commotion which the sun’s 
heat had wrought, come slowly into play, 

until finally the molecules rush together 
in those groups and masses which we call 
crystals, and for the first time perhaps in 
months or years sink into rest. The sym- 
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phonies of motion in the water which the 
heat had conjured into being as it struck 
molecule upon molecule fade softly into 
a simple harmony of form at the bid- 
ding of insatiate space. <A pellicle of crys- 
tal ice, once formed over the surface of 
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the water, transmits out into the cold 
space the heat from the water below, 
which so, film by film, grows stark. 

Most fluids shrink as they lose their 
heat, but water, curiously enough, just as 
it becomes solid in freezing, expands about 
7 of its volume, and thus becomes, bulk 
for bulk, lighter than water. And that 
is why ice forms a protecting cover to 
our streams and lakes and ponds; that 
is why icebergs swim so much above the 
surface instead of sinking in the sea; and 
that is why the mineral ice floats in the 
fused mineral, water, tinkling against the 
glass beside you as you dine. That, too, 
is why water-pipes burst in winter, and 
why those hoarse, uncanny boomings greet 
us in the night-time from freezing lakes 
and ponds. 

We have seen that when water loses 
a certain amount of its heat it becomes 
solid. But something more than that 
occurs; it becomes crystallized. Ice is 
not like glass, simply a transparent solid, 
although to the eye it looks much the 
same. Certain substances, and among 
them water, when they pass from the 
liquid to the solid state, assume regular 
geometrical forms, and these are crys- 
tals. The diamond is crystallized car- 
bon. Quartz is a crystallized compound 
of silicon and oxygen, just as ice is a 
crystallized compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

The physicists explain crystallization 
by saying that the molecules of certain 


substances possess mutual attractions, in 
virtue of which, when not held in abey- 
ance by external forces, such as heat, they 
arrange themselves in fixed and definite 
relationship to one another. These re- 
lationships of the molecules are revealed 
in crystals by the geometrical forms which 
they assume. 

Although these forms of crystals vary 
endlessly, they are all readily grouped in 
a very few simple systems. Some are 
simple cubes or modifications of this form ; 
some are six-sided prisms, like the com- 
mon rock-crystal, and like ice. The erys- 
tals may be very minute, or they may be 
very large; their sides may be broad or 
narrow; but the angles which their sides 
or faces form with one another are fixed 
and invariable. Crystals can grow, too, 
by the deposit of new material over the 
surfaces of the old. 

When crystals or masses of crystallized 
minerals are broken apart, they tend to 
separate along certain definite planes, de- 
termined by the crystalline form, and call- 
ed planes of cleavage. 

Common rock-crystals or quartz crys- 
tals, such as spectacle lenses are some- 
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times made of, represent a crystalline 
group called, from their form, hexagonal 
prisms. 

But we de not usually see the crystal- 
line forms when we look at a lump of 
clear ice. It looks quite homogeneous 
and structureless, like glass, save that 
here and there bubbles of air may be 
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seen, which were caught and imprisoned 
when the water froze. The frost fronds 
on the window-panes in winter are frozen 
water, and although the crystals are very 
small and complex, they afford most read- 
ily seen examples of ice crystals. 

The hoary coating seen on grass and 
twigs and fences on frosty autumn morn- 
ings, if looked at with a lens, will be found 
made up of tiny ice crystals, built out of 
the atmospheric moisture into forms so 
varied and fantastic as to defy descrip- 
tion, and so delicate that at the lightest 
touch of an incautious breath they fade 
into dewdrops. 

Snow-flakes are ice crystals formed of 
the frozen atmospheric moisture, and 
grouped in varied complex stellate forms 
of the rarest beauty. They may easily 
be observed when the snow is falling 
through still air if one catches them on 
a dark cloth, such as the coat sleeve. 
Varied and complex as are the forms 
which these six-rayed crystal snow-flake 
stars present, the angles which their rays 
form with one another are invariable, 
and if measured, will be found to be al- 
ways sixty degrees, and every subsidiary 
ray makes precisely the same angle with 
the primary ray from which it shoots. 

But what about solid ice? Where are 
the crystals here? Tyndall has shown us 
how we may reveal the crystalline struc- 
ture of solid ice by passing a beam of sun- 
light through it. The heat which these 
beams carry with them into the solid ice 
liquefy it here and there in their track, 
and the liquid pools which are formed, if 
examined with a lens, will be found to 
have stellate and branching forms similar 
to and not less beautiful than the snow- 
flakes and the fronds upon the frosted 
window-pane. They are not indeed crys- 
tals, but ‘‘ negatives” of the crystals flash- 
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ing out at the dainty touch of the sun- 
beam in the forms in which they were 
laid together as the molecules of the wa- 
ter are released from their invisible bonds. 

When ice commences to form out-of- 
doors in winter, the first crystals shoot 
out horizontally over the surfaces of the 
water in delicate pointed spicule. These 
soon grow larger, and often stretch away 
in long, graceful, fernlike sweeps, or dart 
out from twigs and bits of grass in stel- 
late masses. Finally coalescing at their 
sides as they advance, they form a rough- 
ened solid film covered all over in low re- 
lief with a bold and ever-varied tracery 
of most enchanting beauty. But now 
the direction of crystallization changes, 
and the water freezes directly downward, 
losing its surface markings as the sun 
now and then strikes and melts the top. 
Black ice at first it is—that is, ice so clear 
that it permits free vision into the depths 
where, as through a water-telescope, one 
stilly observant may see the water deni- 
zens at their work or play. But present- 
ly air bubbles are caught here and there 
through the ice mass, and it so becomes 
whiter and less transparent. 

There is another curious and signifi- 
cant thing about the formation of crys- 
tals, and that is that the molecules, as 
they group themselves at the behest of 
their mysterious mutual attractions, are 
very intolerant of any foreign material 
which may be dissolved or suspended in 
the fluids out of which they are separa- 
ting themselves in an order fixed as fate. 
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This tendency is well marked and im- 
portant in the freezing of water, for as 
the ice crystals slowly form and crowd 
so closely together as to make a struc- 
tureless transparent mass, foreign sub- 
stances, such as dust and sticks, or even 
smaller things than these, like the pig- 
ment particles which make ink black, or 
even materials wholly in solution, may 
be rejected by the forming crystals. Thus 
one may find clear ice formed on a mud- 
puddle, colorless ice spiculz in an ink- 
bottle, and comparatively fresh-water ice 
at the frozen borders of the sea. Even 
the air, which is held in invisible solution 
in considerable quantity in ordinary wa- 
ter, is forced out of it in bubbles as it 
crystallizes, and may be seen in streaks 
and layers in almost all natural ice. 

On the top of natural ice blocks as 
they come to us in the market one usual- 
ly sees a white layer, sometimes incon- 
spicuous, sometimes occupying a consid- 
erable*proportion of the thickness of the 
block. This is called snow ice, because it 
is usually formed by water soaking into 
the snow, which so often covers the ice in 
winter, and there freezing. This makes 
a solid mass, but it is thickly crowded 
with the little bubbles of air which were 
entangled among the snow-flakes as they 
lay together, and were caught by the wa- 
ter as it froze. These it is which make 
the so-called snow ice look white. 

But aside from the snow layer on top, 
natural ice often presents layers or streaks 
of bubbles scattered through the block 
from top to bottom. These air bubbles 
are probably in part air which has risen 
from the bottom of the lake or pond or 
stream on which the ice was forming, 
and been caught beneath as the water 
was freezing downward. They are, how- 
ever, largely bubbles of air which was in 
solution in the water, but which has been 
forced out by the purifying action of the 
act of freezing just described. 

Ice which forms on some specially fa- 
vored water may, however, be almost 
wholly without the snow covering, and 
almost bubbleless. 

It is often interesting and sometimes 
profitable to stand apart a little from the 
rushing current of events, and trace the 
steps by which from time to time man 
has been led to hitch the forces of nature 
into new harnesses, and make them serve 
his needs and whims. The needs are of- 
ten petty, the whims short-lived, as whims 


are wont to be, and the end achieved, 
looked at as a spectacle, is often wofully 
devoid of impressiveness when set in fan- 
cy beside the grand results which Nature 
furnishes when she wields her forces un- 
trammelled. These natural forces have 
lost their demoniac possession in these 
later years, and familiarity has bred in- 
difference to if not contempt for those 
servants which do our bidding at the 
touch of a button, and change from lions 
to lambs at the twirling of a valve. But 
they still are faithful slaves in the service 
of the utilities. 

The chief reasons which have led to the 
making of artificial ice in regions where 
the natural product can be gathered or be 
brought without too great expense are 
twofold—first, the desirability of having 
this important industry freed from the 
uncertain vicissitudes of the weather; 
second, the rapidly increasing pollution 
by sewage of many of the waters from 
which ice is cut for household use, and 
the growing conviction that serious dis- 
ease may be incurred from the use of 
sewage-polluted ice. 

The principle on which the manufac- 
ture of ice is based is exemplified in what 
has already been said about the relation 
of heat to the conversion of water into a 
gas-steam. A certain amount of heat is 
required for the conversion of any fluid 
intoa gas. This heat becomes, as we say, 
latent—that is, is being employed for the 
time in producing violent undulations of 
the gas molecules. 

Whenever a liquid is converted into 
a gas, heat must come from somewhere. 
In the making of steam, it comes from the 
fire; in the ordinary evaporation of wa- 
ter out-of-doors, it comes from the sun. 
When there is no special heating arrange- 
ment, but the conditions are favorable for 
the gaseous change in the fluid, heat will 
be taken up from surrounding substances 
if they have any. If you dip your hand 
in water, and then wave it through the 
air, the water will evaporate—that is, be 
converted into gas—and you will appre- 
ciate by the cool sensation that heat has 
been abstracted from your hand. If you 
use instead of water some fluid which 
more readily passes into the gaseous state, 
such as alcohol or ether, the sensation of 
coolness will be more immediate and in- 
tense. 

Now this is the principle which is ap- 
plied in the manufacture of ice. Some 
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fluid which evaporates 
readily is forced to do 
so under such condi- 
tions that the heat 
which it must have 
and render latent in its 
vapor will be extracted 
from a limited quantity 
of water, and this pro- 
cess being made con- 
tinuous, so much heat 
will finally be abstract- 
ed from the water that 
its molecules can no 
longer stay mobile, but 
fly together into crys- 
tals—the water freezes. 

The evaporating fluid 
used in practice may be 
sulphuric ether or sul- 
phurous acid or ammo- 
nia. The last is per- 
haps nowadays most 
often used. These flu- 
ids are kept in strong 
close pipes and receiv- 
ers, and can under no 
conditions come _ into 
contact with the water 
to be frozen. 

Suppose we consider 
the ammonia freezing 
machines very briefly 
only, for into the details 
of the process it is not 
necessary for us here to 
enter. 

But in order to understand this opera- 
tion one more physical principle must be 
stated, which is that the degree of press- 
ure to which a substance is exposed has 
a great influence upon the temperature at 
which it passes from the fluid to the gas- 
eous condition. Water at the ordinary 
altitudes boils—that is, is converted into 
vapor—at 100° centigrade (212° Fahren- 
heit). But on a high mountain it will 
boil at a lower temperature than this, 
because the atmospheric pressure is less 
there, 

On the other hand, if you put a gas into 
a receiver, and expose it to a sufficiently 
heavy pressure by a powerful pump, or in 
some other way, it will in most cases be- 
come a fluid forthwith, and the heat which 
had been latent in it will be given out. 
Now this in a general way is what is done 
to the ammonia in getting it ready to 
freeze water. Pure liquid ammonia boils 
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—that is, passes from the liquid into the 
gaseous state—at a temperature about 240° 
Fahrenheit lower than water does. Hence 
ammonia is a substance which at ordinary 
temperatures is a gas. That which we 
buy at the drug stores as ammonia is sim- 
ply a solution of the gas in water, and 
from this, as every one knows, it is read- 
ily given off. It is volatile, that is, it 
tends under ordinary conditions to get 
into the gaseous form. Now in ice fac- 
tories powerful engines are used to force 
the ammonia gas by pressure into the 
liquid state, and the heat which is thus 
set free is carried off by cool water pour- 
ing over the coils of stout iron pipe in 
which it isconfined. This fluid ammonia 
—kept fluid by the pressure to which it is 
subjected, a pressure varying from 125 
to 175 pounds to the square inch—is car- 
ried in pipes to coils in the freezing-tanks. 
These tanks are simply great vats filled 
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with brine, and covered over with a floor. 
Into this brine, cans filled with the water 
to be frozen are placed and carefully cov- 
ered. These cans are usually between 
three and four feet deep, about one foot 
thick, and nearly two feet wide. Coils of 
pipe communicating with the ammonia 
pipes are immersed in the brine, which 
is kept in motion by paddle-wheels moved 
by machinery. 

The brine acts as a carrier of the heat 
from the water in its-+tight metallic cans 
to the ammonia pipes. Brine is used be- 
cause it does not as readily freeze as water 
does, and acts as a good conductor or dis- 
tributer of the heat. 

Now, when all is ready, the fluid am- 
monia under its great pressure is allowed 
to escape into the coils of pipe which pass 
about in the brine, and in which the press- 
ure is so much less that the ammonia as 
it rushes in becomes at once a gas. But 
to do this it must have heat. Jt must 
have it. From the walls of the pipes 
into which it rushes, it seizes it first. 
These take it from the brine which bathes 
them until its temperature goes down, 
down, and it begins to draw through their 


iron walls upon the heat stock of the 


water in the cans. And so the mimic 
but relentless warfare goes on. The am- 
monia vapor is constantly pumped away 
from the cold pipes in which it had ex- 
panded to be used over again, while fresh 
liquid ammonia is as constantly forced in 
from behind. 

Some hours pass, and the heat stock in 
the water is growing scantier and scantier. 
It can stand it in this way but little long- 
er; it is down wellnigh to zero centi- 
grade, and the wild insatiable vapor rag- 
ing for heat in the pipes not far off is still 
sucking it away. The only thing which 
can be done now to furnish more is for 
the water to give up its latent heat, and 
that is to sign its own death-warrant as 
water; for, if one may use such a turn of 
phrase, without its latent heat water is 
ice. 

Well, at last there is nothing for it, and 
that happens which is happening this 
clear winter night on which I write at 
the edge of every lake and pool and pond 
out-of-doors hereabouts—little transpar- 
ent spicule shoot out from the cooled 
surfaces, and the water slowly, as if un- 
willing, yields itself into its crystal bonds. 

The ice layers on all sides slowly thick- 
en, and at last, in about sixty hours, all is 
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solid. The watchful attendant raises with 
a crane the great beautiful ice block, still 
in its galvanized iron can, out of its cold 
bath, and trundles it off to make way for 
another molecular battle and another vic- 
tory. 

Water turns into ice out-of-doors in 
winter because it must give up the heat 
which it had slowly gathered from the 
sunbeams, at the demands of gelid space, 
as if an ice age in little and in brief had 
come again. But it is the sun’s heat 
itself, lain dormant in the coal for ages, 
which, under man’s directing finger and 
for his weal, sets free the molecular furies 
raging to suck from the water its motion 
and its simulate life. 

When water freezes out-of-doors on still 
pools or on streams, the ice-forming does 
not usually go on steadily and without 
interruption. Warm currents in the wa- 
ter, sweeping under the thickening films, 
now and again undo the work which has 
been accomplished. In clear winter wea- 
ther, and especially on clear winter nights, 
the freezing goes on best, because then 
space claims more eagerly its dole of 
heat. On cloudy nights freezing is not 
so rapid, since even so light and airy a 
blanket as a cloud keeps in the earth’s 
heat in large measure. For the same 
reason a newspaper spread over a plant 
will often protect it from the early frosts. 
Snow on the ice makes, too, a blanket 
which retards ice-formation underneath. 
Warm days come when the top melts a 
little—and so altogether the formation of 
ice out-of-doors in winter in these lati- 
tudes is an irregular one, and the crystal- 
building is subject to many and vy. ‘ed 
vicissitudes. 

Not so the artificial winter which man 
calls into being in his little separate :ron- 
walled pools. Here the cooling and the 
freezing go steadily and relentlessly on, 
as regularly as the stroke of the piston in 
the great engines, for every one of whose 
throbs a myriad aqueous molecules sink 
into rest. 

The result of this uniformity in the 
freezing and the regular shapes of the 
cans is that the artificial ice presents 
some interesting features in its crystal- 
line structure to which we shall now de- 
vote some little attention. 

As clearness and transparency are de- 
sirable qualities in ice designed for house- 
hold use, a good deal of care and expense 
is requisite to free the water which is to 
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Fig. 1.—Dr1aGraM oF a Cross-SECTION OF AN 
ArTIFICIAL Ick BLock, SHOWING THE DIRECTION 
TAKEN BY FORMING IcE CryYSTALS. 


be frozen as much as possible from the 
air which it holds in solution before the 
freezing begins. If this were not done, 
the ice crystals would force it out in bub- 
bles, which, caught here and there between 
them, would impair the clearness of the 
product. Although boiling will in large 
measure free water of the dissolved air, 
this is not as efficient as distillation, 
which is now commonly practised, not 
only for the purpose of removing air, but 
for the destruction and removal of any 
bacteria or other impurities which might 
be in the water. 

The cans being filled with distilled 
water and covered, and the freezing be- 
gun, it will be found, if one watches the 
process, that the ice crystals shoot out at 
right angles to the cooling surfaces, that 
is, to the sides and bottom of the can. 
Just as in natural freezing, they form, 
except at first, at right angles to the 
surface of the water. But now a very 
curious thing is to be noticed in the can- 
freezing, which is, that as the can has 
four sides and a bottom, the ice crystals 
cannot grow out into the water very far 
without running afoul of other crystals 
which have grown out from adjacent 
sides at right angles to those from which 
they sprang. How this is may be seen 
in Fig.1. Crystals shooting into the wa- 
ter from the surfaces A and B will soon 
meet at right angles, and their formation 
be interfered with, disturbed, and stopped 
along a line which runs from the corner 
to the line of the centre. Crystals form- 
ing from the surfaces C and D will go on 
inwards until they meet at the central 
line of the ice block, E. 

Now the fact is that even distilled water 


does, in the manipulation to which it is 
subjected in getting distributed into the 
freezing-cans, absorb a certain amount of 
air and certain other gases due to the 
decomposition by heat of organic matter 
in the water, and this air and these gases 
are necessarily forced out again by the 
forming crystals. The points where this 
squeezed-out air shows itself in tiny bub- 
bles is just where the ice crystals finally 
meet end to end, that is, most abundantly 
along the central -meeting line, E, and 
along diagonals running from this line 
to the corners of the can, f, f, Fig. 1. 
Great skill is required in freezing ice 
in the cans, and when the most perfect 
result is obtained, these lines of collision 
of the ice crystals are almost wholly in- 
visible. But ordinarily one may see a 
whitish layer of small bubbles running 
lengthwise through the middle of the 
block. Frequently one sees, too, faint 
lines of bubbles just within each corner 


Fig. 2.—ArtiriciaL Ick BLock, SEEN FROM THE SIDE. 
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Fig. 8.—ArtiriciaL Ick BLock, SEEN FROM THE SIDE. 


where the crystals meet. These may be 
seen in Fig. 2.* 


* For these photographs of artificial ice I am in- 
debted to Dr. Edward Leaming, whose well-known 
skill has been freely placed at my service in this 
most difficult phase of sun-painting 





The block is shown standing as it is 
frozen in the can, and in addition to the 
features which I have mentioned, one 
sees that at the bottom of the block 
a considerable number of squeezed-out 
bubbles have been caught on the points 
of the ice crystals, and form a wedge- 
shaped mass. 

If one thinks for a moment of the con- 
dition of affairs as the ice is forming, the 
reason for this bottom bubble wedge will 
be plain. Here the ice crystals bearing 
the bubbles at their tips are coming not 
only inward from the four sides of the 
can, but also upward from the bottom. 
These five different sets of ice crystals 
meet in planes which correspond to the 
four-sided peaked roof of a square or 
oblong house, and here the bubbles are 
caught, making the wedge-shaped mass. 
It is said by expert manufacturers that 
this bottom bubbly mass may be avoid- 
ed by distributing the cooled brine so 
that the freezing may not be too rapid at 
the bottom. 

On the top of the block the conditions 
are different, the cooling brine does not 
cover the iron can, so that when the ice 
has formed at the sides and well up 
through the water, the very top layers are 
frozen by the cold ice below and in thin 
laminze. We thus have the general 
structure of an artificial ice block out- 
lined in bands and streaks of tiny air 
bubbles, which are caught in certain 
places as the crystals form and meet. 
How thin the central band of bubbles is 
may be seen in Fig. 3, where the block 
is looked at from the edge. 

If you peep into an ice wagon which is 
distributing the artificial ice through our 
streets, you will find the ice blocks al- 
ways standing top end up as they were 
formed, because if the top end, which 
bulges from the expanding as the water 
freezes, were down, the blocks would wob- 
ble, and perhaps fall over. 

But the story of the crystals in an arti- 
ficial ice cake cannot always be made out 
by simple inspection when the telltale 
air bubbles are not imprisoned in consid- 
erable numbers. We have, however, at 
command in the sunbeams a magician of 
such delicacy and power that at his light- 
est touch the primal forces which have 
held the molecules in leash yield their 
sceptre, and along cleavage lines and 
planes of the most exquisite delicacy and 
beauty the ice melts, and a whole block 









of ice may be seen riven into prisms as 
sharp and distinct and delicate as any 
rock-crystal. 

More than this, along every cleavage 
plane one may see with a lens the foot- 
prints of the sunbeams in bands of frond- 
like structures changing every instant, 
and at last flowing together as each crys- 
tal prism becomes separated from its 
neighbor by a sheet of water almost as 
delicate as the film of a bubble. 

It is a very interesting and beautiful 
experiment to put a piece of artificial ice 
in a large pan, and setting it in the sun, 
watch its silent disintegration step by 
step. Much of interest and beauty can 
be seen with the unaided eye, but a hand 
magnifying-glass will reveal new and 
unexpected pictures. 

One does well, in watching this ex- 
periment, to remember that under his 
very eyes Nature is working one of her 
most fascinating miracles. Here are the 
molecules of the ice fast locked in that 
rest which is crystallization, and clinging 
together with all the tenacity of their 
primal attractions. But at your will this 
placid state is invaded by the dancing 
sunbeams. By that vibratile witchery 
akin to music, but so hard to understand, 
they enter and permeate every recess of 
this crystal stillness. But the dance of 
the sunbeams in this austere domain is 
not for long a solitary sport. The dor- 
mant instinct of motion in the ice mole- 
cules soon awakes at the touch of this 
new Circe, heat, all-powerful dancing 
daughter of the sun, and one by one they 
spring into motion, and join the silent 
music which underlies all movements of 
the sea, all flow of streams, all pictures in 
the clouds. Of all this elemental music, 
the ear hears no strain. But the eye 
soon catches its record in faint and ex- 
quisite shining lines which flash out here 
and there, weaving in and out through 
the crystal mass, fine as a spider's thread, 
and stretching in long, graceful, and often 
interlacing sweeps, everyv ‘iere through 
the ice from its surfaces to its utmost 
depths. 

As these lines grow slowly larger and 
more abundant, one can see that they are 
not scattered at random in the ice, but 
range inward from the surface of the 
block, sloping towards one another as 
they go, until they are lostin a mazy net- 
work at the centre of the block or along 
certain curious lines of junction which 
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run inward from its corners. They are 
first formed along the lines and planes 
where the crystal masses join. 

It is not easy to picture these early 
lines of sun-disintegration of artificial 
ice, owing to their extreme delicacy and 
fineness. But Dr. Leaming has _ photo- 
graphed a corner of a little slab shaved 
out from near the bottom of an artificial 
ice block which had been exposed to the 
sunbeams for about an hour on a winter 
day. See Fig. 4. The direction of freez- 
ing is well shown here by the cleavage 
lines which the sunbeams have called 
forth. One sees also how along the line 
from the corners to the wedge of bubbles 
the crystals have met, and so squeezed 
one another in their struggle for room 
that they have been a little bent away 
from their line of contact and run in 
curves. 

Fig. 5 is a photograph of another piece 
of ice cut across about the middle, show- 
ing the whole thickness of the block, and 
sun-dissected a little longer than the last. 
This is tilted a bit to show the outside 
surface of the ice block, and here we see 
the ice crystals not from their sides, but 


Fic. 4.—Corner or an ArtirictaL Ice Bock, sun- 
DISSFCTED FOR AN Hovr. 
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from their ends; and one can see that 
they are,in a general way, hexagonal, 
like quartz crystals. 

In Fig. 6 a stronger lens was used in 
the camera, which was focussed directly 
on to the ends of the crystals on the sur- 
face of the disintegrating ice block. The 
black spots at the angles of the rough 
hexagonal prisms are the ends of the 


colored fluid, such as red ink, it will run 
easily into them, giving an effect of red 
tracery in crystal, which for delicacy and 
brilliancy is almost unequalled by any 
fancy of nature or effort of art. <A slice 
from an ice block well advanced in the 
sun-disintegration is shown in Fig. 7. 
Thus the sunbeams of to-day pull to 
pieces the dainty structure which, under 





Fig. 5.—ArtiriciaL Ick BLOCK, SUN-DISSECTED FOR AN HOUR AND A QUARTER. 


lines of melting, which flash out in the 
clear ice at the first touch of the sun- 
beams, and grow steadily larger. The 
lines which join these tiny pools are the 
ends of the cleavage planes, and are cov- 
ered with melting frost fronds of marvel- 
lous beauty. The lighter portions be- 
tween are the bases of the ice crystals, 
now standing as sharply apart as the ba- 
saltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway. 

The melting still goes on, the channels 
and sluiceways grow steadily larger, and 
the water trickles out of them, leaving 
them here and there filled with air, and 
shining like tubes of quicksilver. 

If at this time one pours over the out- 
side ends of these sun-carven wandering 
channels through the ice some bright- 


man’s guiding finger through coal and 
steam and pliant gas, the sunbeams of 
other ages have built up. 

Nothing could well seem more incon- 
gruous than the expression ‘‘ice flora.” 
And yet modern science has shown us 
that beyond the realm of the visible is a 
race of tiny plants so minute that they 
may cling unheeded among the ice crys- 
tals, exclusive as these are to nearly all 
foreign particles, both large and small. 
So hardy, too, are some of these invisible 
plants that neither the squeezing nor the 
freezing which they suffer in their erys- 
tal prison-house can extinguish their life 
spark. But when the ice melts and they 
find their chosen food and warmth, they 
may go swarming on in their various 
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ways, as active for man’s 
weal or woe as before they 
became ice-bound. 

A good many of the 
bacteria which are found 
in all natural surface wa- 
ters are expelled or killed 
when the water freezes, 
but as many as ten per 
cent., and often more, 
may remain alive. A 
large number of studies 
on this subject have 
shown that the bubbly 
and snow ice is apt to 
contain many more bac- 
teria than the clear ice 
does. These bacteria in 
ice have, as a rule, no in- 
fluence whatsoever upon 
the health of the ice-con- 
sumer, if the ice has been 
formed on bodies of water 
which are clear and pure. 
But ice which is formed on 
sewage-polluted or other- 
wise filthy water may con- 
tain disease - producing 
bacteria, and hence be 
very dangerous for do- 
mestic use. 

It has thus come to be 
firmly established as a 
primary principle in san- 
itary science that sewage- 
polluted water should not 
be used for domestic pur- 
poses, either in its natural 
state or in its condition 
as ice. No water which is unfit to drink 
as water is fit to use for a similar purpose 
as ice. Its coldness may benumb the 
sense of taste, so that no warning of its 
nature comes to the consumer. Its in- 
trinsic clearness and beauty may put him 
off his guard, but all ice cut from sewage- 
polluted waters is dangerous, and should 
by law be kept from the domestic market. 

Ice manufactured from distilled water 
should, it would seem, be germ free. In 
fact, however, it is extremely difficult to 
prepare absolutely germ-free water on the 
large scale, and almost impossible to keep 
it so if once prepared, because every ex- 
posure to the air, or contact with utensils 
in common use, brings to it varying and 
often large numbers of germs which can 
live and grow in the water. But these 
small numbers of common bacteria are 





Fic. 6.—Scrrace or a Sun-DissecTED ARTIFICIAL IcE BLock, SHOWING 


CLEAVAGE LINES AND Prisms. 


not of the slightest importance to the sa- 
lubrity of the water. 

Every one should understand that of 
all the myriads of bacteria about us in 
earth and air and water, the great ma- 


jority are harmless. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the bacteria which can do us 
harm are those, and those alone, which 
come from the bodies of men and animals 
afflicted with disease. So far as water 
is concerned—and the same applies to ice 
—it is only sewage pollution or stagnant 
filth which we have to fear and shun. 
Good, pure, uncontaminated water. and 
ice made from such water either ‘by na- 
ture or by man, are entirely wholesome, 
and they are not made more wholesome 
by distillation or other purifying pro- 
cedure—they are not more wholesome 
when germ free. 
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Fic. 7.—Stas rrom aN ArtirictaL Ick Bock, on THE POINT OF FALLING TO 
Pieces From Sun-DIsinTrEGRATION. 


So in the manufacture of ice, if the 
water which is used be contaminated and 
impure, the preliminary distillation is of 
primary importance for the salubrity of 
the ice; but if the water be pure, the dis- 
tillation is only valuable for the techni- 
cal purpose of removing the dissolved air. 

In point of fact, most of the artificial 
ice which the writer has examined—and 
there have been many and abundant 
samples from various sources collected, 
and for a period of many months— do 
contain bacteria in varying numbers. 
The preliminary distillation, if carefully 
done, destroys any disease - producing 
germ forms which might be present in 
the water used. But a certain number 
of the more hardy harmless forms may 
be carried bodily over with the steam 
into the condensers. 

In most of the ice-manufactories the 
distilled water is filtered through char- 
coal before it is run into the freezing- 
cans, for the purpose of removing certain 
organic compounds which have come in 
the process of distillation. But these 
charcoal beds afford breeding-places for 
such germs as may have escaped the or- 
deal of the heat. The writer has repeat- 
edly found that while the distilled water 
before passing on to the filter beds was 
very nearly germ free, the number was 
increased a thousandfold on leaving 
them. 

So far as the salubrity of the natural 
as compared with the artificial ice is con- 


cerned, we may 
rest assured that 
as regards bacteria, 
one is just as whole 
some as the other, 
provided the water 
used is pure. If the 
water is impure 
from sewage or 
other unwhole- 
some thing, then 
the natural ice is 
never fit for do- 
mestic use. If wa- 
ter is impure, the 
processes of artifi- 
cial ice-making, if 
carefully perform- 
ed, are capable of 
furnishing even 
from it a product 
which is harmless 
and wholesome, 
whether it be absolutely germ free or 
not; for absolute freedom from germs— 
if these are not disease-producing forms— 
is neither necessary nor especially desira- 
ble. It is not bacteria, but disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria, which make of practi- 
cal significance the invisible flora of ei- 
ther water or ice. 

The examinations of artificial ice made 
from the distilled Croton water have shown 
that when it does contain a few bacteria 
these are not of many different species, 
as is the case with the undistilled Croton, 
but they are almost all of one single 
species, and this a hardy, harmless form 
which multiplies readily and rapidly in 
pure water. 

Innumerable analyses have shown that 
water does not purge itself wholly in the 
act of freezing, as was formerly believed, 
from disease germs which may have come 
into it with human waste. This has been 
specifically and repeatedly shown to be 
true for that most dreaded and fatal 
sewage germ, the bacillus of typhoid 
fever. 

The process of oxidation and sedi- 
mentation, which aforetime was demon- 
strated by most exact chemical analyses 
to be capable of freeing water in lakes 
and running streams from organic com- 
pounds abundant in sewage, is still 
urged by belated scientists and frantic 
tradesmen here and there in justification 
of the use of ice cut on sewage-polluted 
waters. But these facts regarding the 








organic products of decomposition have 
very little bearing, in the new light, upon 
the actual producers of disease—the germs 
themselves. For these are not subject to 
the same purifying agencies, are not de- 
monstrable by chemical methods, and are 
not removed from sewage-polluted lakes 
and streams within the limits which 
chemical experiences have led us to re- 
gard as safe. 

Sedimentation does remove many harm- 
ful germs from sewage-polluted waters. 
Dilution does diminish the chances to in- 
cur disease for every consumer. Many 
individuals are, at favored times, prac- 
tically invulnerable to the incursions of 
these tiny foes. But, after all, it is safe 
to say that in thickly inhabited regions 
sewage-polluted water is not fit for men 
to drink without purification, no matter 
how fast and far the river runs, or how 
wide the lake into which the sewage 
drains. With the size of the lake and 
the volume of the river, the chances of 
harm decrease, of course, but they stay 
chances still where none need to be. As 
our country becomes more thickly settled 
and our cities larger, the problems in- 
volved in pure water and ice supplies are 
becoming more and more urgent and dif- 
ficult. 

The manufacture of ice and its mar- 
keting at prices which in many regions 
easily compete with those of the natu- 
ral product have simplified this phase of 
the water question in the most marked 
way. Other things being equal, whether 
the householder decides to use the natural 
or the artificial ice will depend much 
upon the climate of his home and the 
market price of the ice. The natural ice 
is just as good as the artificial when it 
comes from pure sources. It is claimed 
by some that the natural ice melts more 
slowly than the artificial, and is in this 
way, other things being equal, cheaper. 
But similar claims are made for the arti- 
ficial ice. The writer has tested the rela- 
tive rapidity of melting of the natural 
and the artificial ice in New York under 
the greatest variety of conditions; in 
small pieces and in large, in the dark, in 
the light, in diffused light and in the sun- 
shine, in hot places and in cool, and can 
find no absolute constant difference in the 
rapidity of melting. One seems to be just 
about as durable as the other. 

_ New York city is one of the most strik- 
ing examples of a great town which takes 
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extraordinary pains, or at least spends 
enormous sums of money, in keeping its 
sanitary conditions good. It has an al- 
most ideal water supply, which, if prop- 
erly and efficiently protected, would long 
answer its growing needs. Its means for 
coping with outbreaks of serious epidemic 
disease are carefully planned. And yet 
this great, wealthy, and seemingly intel- 
ligent community goes on year after year 
polluting its own excellent water with 
the frozen filth of a great sewage-pol- 
luted river. 

One may even sometimes see citizens 
of this metropolis, keenly alive to the 
advantages of cleanliness, and insisting 
upon the use of distilled water at their 
tables, yet calmly plump into their glass- 
es of pure water the frozen sewage of the 
upper Hudson from the vicinage of Alba- 
ny and Troy. 

We know that typhoid fever is nearly 
always present in Troy and Albany dur- 
ing the ice-harvesting season. We know 
that the waste from these victims of dis- 
ease is cast into the Hudson River. We 
know that the typhoid germ resists freez- 
ing and long-continued cold, and yet be- 
tween seven and eight hundred thousand 
tons of ice are cut from the: Hudson in 
average years within twelve miles of Al- 
bany, largely for the refreshment of New- 
Yorkers. 

A good deal of the natural ice supplied 
to New York comes from other sources— 
many of them better, some unquestiona- 
bly good. But, so far as I am aware, the 
householder cannot receive positive as- 
surance that his supply will not be, at 
any rate during a part of the year, from 
the polluted Hudson. 

In this condition of affairs it does not 
seem clear to the writer why any New 
York householder should long hesitate 
between the use of artificial ice made 
from the Croton water and the abundant 
chances for evil which lurk in the sewage 
ice of the Hudson River. 

I have written thus at length of one 
great source of polluted ice supply, be- 
cause it is typical of many in this coun- 
try. And the indifference of the citizens 
of New York in this respect is not with- 
out analogy among the citizens of other 
towns, both small and large. 

My readers will, Iam sure, deplore with 
me the necessity for weaving the shadow 
of disease into so dainty a theme as ice 
and its manufacture. 
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2 CHAPTER V. 
| hyreiage was only a little way from 

4 the coast, and sometimes seemed to 
be pervaded by the very spirit of the 
sea. The air would be full of salt vigor, 
the horizon sky take on the level, out- 
reaching blue of a water distance, and 
the clouds stand one way like white 
sails. 

The next morning Lois sat on the front 
door-step of the Maxwell house, between 
the pillars of the poreh. She bent over, 
leaning her elbows on her knees, making 
a cup of her hands, in which she rested 
her little face. She could smell the sea, 
and also the pines in the yard. There 
were many old pine-trees, and their soft 
musieal roar sounded high overhead. 
The spring air in Green River had been 
full of sweet moisture and earthiness from 
these steaming meadow-lands. Always 
in Green River, above the almond scent 
of the flowering trees and the live breath 
of the new grass, came that earthy, moist 
odor, like a reminder of the grave. Here 
in Elliot one smelled the spring above 
the earth. 

The gate clicked, and a woman came 
up the curving path with a kind of clum- 
sy dignity. She was tall and narrow- 
shouldered, but heavy-hipped; her black 
skirt flounced as she walked. She stopped 
in front of Lois, and looked at her hesita- 
tingly. Lois arose. 

‘*Good-mornin’,” said the woman. Her 
voice was gentle; she cleared her throat 
a little after she spoke. 

‘*Good - morning,” 
faintly. 

‘Is Mis’ Maxwell to home?” 

Lois stared at her. 

‘‘Is Mis’ Maxwell to home? I heard 
she'd come here to live,” repeated the wo- 
man,inadeprecating way. She smoothed 
down the folds of her over-skirt. 

Lois started; the color spread over her 
face and neck. ‘* No, she isn’t at home,” 
she said, sharply. 

‘*Do you know when she will be?” 

‘*No, I don’t.” 

The woman's face also was flushed. 
She turned about with a little flirt, when 
suddenly a door slammed somewhere in 
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the house. The woman faced about, with 
a look of indignant surprise. 

Lois said nothing. She opened the 
front door and went into the house. 
straight through to the kitchen, where 
her mother was preparing breakfast. 
‘*There’s a woman out there,” she said. 

‘* Who is it?” 

‘I don’t know. She wants to see— 
Mrs. Maxwell.” 

Lois looked full at her mother; her 
eyes were like an angel's before evil. 
Mrs. Field looked back at her. Then she 
turned toward the door. 

Lois caught hold of her mother’s dress. 
Mrs. Field twitched it away fiercely, and 
passed on into the sitting-room. The 
woman stood there waiting. She had 
followed Lois in. 

‘*How do you do, Mis’ Maxwell?” she 
said. 

‘I'm pretty well, thank you,” replied 
Mrs. Field, looking at her with stiff in- 
quiry. 

The woman had a pale, pretty face, 
and stood with a sturdy set-back on her 
heels. ‘‘I guess you don’t know me, 
Mis’ Maxwell,” said she, smiling depreca- 
tingly. 

Mrs. Field tried to smile, but her lips 
were too stiff. ‘‘I guess I—don't,” she 
faltered. 

The smile faded from the woman’s face. 
She cast an anxious glance at her own 
face in the glass over the mantel-shelf: 
she had placed herself so she could see it. 
‘“‘T’ain’t got quite so much color as I 
used to have,” she said, ‘‘ but I ‘ain’t 
thought I'd changed much other ways. 
Some days I have more color. I know I 
‘ain’t this mornin’. I ’ain’t had very good 
health. Maybe that’s the reason you 
don’t know me.” 

Mrs. Field muttered a feeble assent. 

‘‘Td known you anywhere, but you 
didn’t have any color to lose to make a 
difference. You've always looked jest the 
way you do now since I’ve known you. 
I lived in this house a whole year with 
you once. I come here to live after Mr. 
Maxwell's wife died. My name is Jay.” 

Mrs. Field stood staring. The woman, 
who had been looking in the glass while 
she talked, gave her front hair a little 
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ingly. 

‘* Won't you sit down in this rockin’- 
chair, Mis’ Jay?” said Mrs. Field. 

‘‘No, thank you, I guess I won't set 
down; ['m in a little of a hurry. I jest 
wanted to see you a minute.” 

Mrs. Field waited. 

‘*You know Mr. Maxwell’s dyin’ so 
sudden made a good deal of a change for 
me,” Mrs. Jay continued. She took out 
her handkerchief and wiped her eyes soft- 
ly; then she glanced in the glass. ‘‘T'd 
had my home here a good many years, 
an’ it seemed hard to lose it all in a min- 
ute so. There he came home that Sun- 
day noon an’ eat a hearty dinner, an’ 
before sunset he had that shock, and nev- 
er spoke afterward. I’ve thought maybe 
there were things he would have said if 
he could have spoke.” 

Mrs. Jay sighed heavily; her eyes red- 
dened; she straightened her bonnet ab- 
sently; her silvered fair hair was frizzed 
under it. 

Mrs. Field stood opposite, her eyes 
downeast, her face rigid. 

‘‘T wanted to speak to you, Mis’ Max- 
well,” the other woman went on. “I 
ain't obliged to go out anywheres to live; 
[ve got property; but it’s kind of lone- 
some at my sister’s, where I’m livin’. It’s 
a little out of the village, an’ there ain’t 
much passin’. I like to be where I can 
see passin’, an’ get out to meetin’ easy if 
it’s bad weather. I've been thinkin’—I 
didn’t know but maybe you'd like to have 
me—I heard you had some trouble with 
your hands, an your niece wa’n’t well— 
that I might be willin’ to come an’ stay 
three or four weeks. Ishouldn’t want to 
promise to stay very long.” 

‘‘T ’ain’t never been in the habit of 
keepin’ help,” returned Mrs. Field. ‘‘ I’ve 
always done my own work.” 

The other woman's face flushed deeply ; 
she moved towards the door. ‘‘I don’t 
know as anything was said about keepin’ 
help,” said she. ‘‘I’ain’t never consid- 
ered myself help. There ain't any need 
of my goin’ out to live. I’ve got enough 
to live on, an’ I’ve got good clothes. I’ve 
got a black silk stiff enough to stand 
alone; cost three dollars a yard. I paid 
seven dollars to have it made up, and the 
iace on it cost a dollar a yard. I ain’t 
obliged to be at anybody’s beck an’ call.” 

‘“T hope I ’ain’t said anything to hurt 
your feelin’s,” said Mrs. Field, following 
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her into the entry. 
my own work, an’—” 

‘“We won't speak of it again,” said 
Mrs. Jay. “Tl bid you good-mornin’, 
Mis’ Maxwell.” Her voice shook, she 
held up her black skirt, and never looked 
around as she went down the steps. 

Mrs. Field returned to the kitchen. 
Lois sat beside the window, her head 
leaning against the sash, looking out. 
Her mother took some biscuits out of the 
stove oven and set them on the table with 
the coffee. ‘* Breakfast is ready,” said she. 

She sat down at the table. Lois never 
stirred. 

‘* You needn’t worry,” said Mrs. Field, 
in a sareastic voice; ‘everything on this 
table is bought with your own money. 
I went out last night and got some flour. 
There’s a whole barrelful in the buttery, 
but I didn’t touch it.” 

Lois drew her chair up to the table, 
and ate a biscuit and drank a cup of cof- 
fee without saying a word. Her eyes 
were set straight ahead; all her pale fea- 
tures seemed to point out sharply; her 
whole face had the look of a wedge that 
could pierce fate. After breakfast she 
went out of the room, and returned short- 
ly with her hat on. 

‘** Mother,” said she. 

‘What is it?” 

“You'd better know what I’m going to 
do.” 

‘What are you goin’ to do?” 

‘‘T’m goin’ down to that lawyer's office, 
and—tell him.” Lois turned toward the 
door. 

‘*I s’pose you know all you’re goin’ to 
do,’ said her mother, in a hard voice. 

‘‘T'm going to tell the truth,” returned 
Lois, fiercely. 

‘*You’re goin’ to put your mother in 
State’s prison.” 

Lois stopped. ‘‘Mother, you can't 
make me believe that.” 

“It’s true, whether you believe it or 
not. I don’t know anything about law, 
but I'm sure enough of that.” 

Lois stood looking at her mother. 
‘‘Then I'll put you there,” said she, in a 
cruel voice. ‘‘That’s where you ought 
to go, mother.” ; 

She went out of the room, and shut the 
door hard behind her; then she kept on 
through the house to the front porch, and 
satdown. She sat there all the morning 
huddled up against a pillar. Her mother 
worked about the house; Lois could hear 
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her now and then, and every time she 
shuddered. She had a feeling that the 
woman in the house was not her mother. 
Had she been familiar with the vampire 
superstition, she might have thought of 
that, and had a fancy that some fiend 
animated the sober rigid body of the old 
New England woman with evil and ab- 
normal life. 

At noon Lois went in and ate some 
dinner mechanically; then she returned. 
Presently, as she sat there, a bell began 
tolling, and a funeral procession passed 
along the road below. Lois watched it 
listlessly—the black-draped hearse, the 
slow-marching bearers, the close-covered 
wagons, and the nodding horses. She 
could see it plainly through the thin 
spring branches. It was quite a long 
procession ; she watched it until it passed. 
The cemetery was only a little way below 
the house, on the same side of the street. 
By twisting her head a little, she could 
have seen the black throng at the gate. 

After a while the hearse and the car- 
riages went past on their homeward road 
at a lively pace, the gate clicked, and 
Mrs. Jane Maxwell and a young man 
came up the walk. 

Lois stood up shrinkingly as they ap- 
proached, the door behind her opened, 
and she heard her mother’s voice. 

‘*Good-afternoon,” said Mrs. Field, with 
rigid ceremony, her mouth widened in a 
smile. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Esther,” returned 
Mrs. Maxwell. ‘‘I’ve been to the fu- 
neral, an’ I thought I'd jest run in a min- 
ute on my way home. I wanted to ask 
you an’ your niece to come over an’ 
take tea to-morrow. Flora, she’d come, 
but she didn’t get out to the funeral. 
This is my nephew, Francis Arms, my sis- 
ter’s son. I spose you remember him 
when he was a little boy.” 

Mrs. Field bowed primly to the young 
man. The old lady was eying Lois. ‘‘I 
spose this is your niece, Esther? I heard 
she'd come,” she said, with sharp gra- 
ciousness. 

“This is Miss Lois Field; I'll make 
you acquainted, Mis’ Maxwell,” replied 
Mrs. Field. 

Mrs. Maxwell reached out her hand, 
and Lois took it trembling; her little 
girlish figure drooped before them all. 

‘‘She don’t look much like you, Esther. 
I s’pose she takes after her mother?” said 
Mrs. Maxwell. 


“*T think she rather favors her father’s 
folks,” said Mrs. Field. 

“IT heard she wa'n’t very well, but 
seems to me she looks pretty smart.” 

‘*She ’ain’t been well at all,” returned 
Mrs. Field, in a quick, resentful manner. 

‘* Well, I guess she'll pick up here; 
Elliot’s a real healthy place. She must 
come over and see us real often. This is 
my nephew, Francis Arms, Lois. I shall 
have to get him to beau you around and 
show you the sights.” 

Lois glanced timidly up at the young 
man, and returned his bow slightly. 

‘“Won’t you walk in?” said Mrs. 
Field. 

Lois went into the house with the 
party; the old lady still held her hand 
in her black-mitted one. 

‘‘T want you and my nephew to get 
a¢quainted,” she whispered; ‘‘ he’s a real 
nice young man. I’m goin’ to have you 
an’ your aunt come over an’ take tea to- 
morrow.” 

They all seated themselves in the south 
front room. Lois sat beside Mrs. Max- 
well on the high black sofa; her feet 
swung clear from the floor. The young 
man, who was opposite, beside the chim- 
ney, glanced now and then kindly across 
at her. 

‘‘Francis didn’t have to go to the 
bank this afternoon,” said Mrs. Maxwell. 
‘*T don’t know as I told you, Esther, but 
he’s cashier in the bank; he’s got a real 
good place. Francis ’ain’t never had any- 
thing but a common-school education, 
but he’s always been real smart an’ 
steady. Lawyer Totten’s son, that’s been 
through college, wanted the place, but 
they gave it to Francis. Mr. Perry, whose 
mother was buried this afternoon, is pre- 
sident of the bank, an’ that’s why it’s shut 
up. Francis felt as if he’d ought to go 
to the funeral, an’ I told him he'd better 
come in here with me. I suppose you 
remember Francis when he was a little 
boy, Esther ?”’ 

‘*No, I guess I don’t.” 

‘“ Why, I should think you'd be likely 
to. He lived with me when you was 
here. He came right after his father 
died, an’ that was before you come here. 
He was quite a big boy. I should think 
you’d remember him. You sure you 
don’t, Esther ?” 

“Yes, I guess I don’t.” 

‘*Seems to me it’s dreadful queer;: I 
guess your memory ain't as good as mine. 











I spose you're beginnin’ to feel kind of 
wonted here, Esther? It’s a pretty big 
house, but then it ain’t as if you hadn't 
been here before. I s’pose it seems kind 
of familiar to you, if you ’ain’t seen it for 
so long; I s’pose it all comes back to 
you, don't it?” 

’ There was a pause. ‘No, I’m afraid 
it don’t,” said Mrs. Field, her pale severe 
face fronting the other woman. Although 
fairly started forth in the slough of de- 
ceit, she still held up her Puritan skirts 
arduously. 

‘It’s kind of queer it don’t, ain’t it?” re- 
turned Mrs. Maxwell. ‘‘ The house ’ain’t 
been altered any, an’ the furniture’s jest 
the same. Thomas, he wouldn't have a 
thing altered; the carpet in his bedroom 
is wore threadbare, but he wouldn't get 
a new one nohow. Mis’ Jay, she wanted 
him to get a new cookin’-stove, but he 
wouldn’t hear to it; much as ever he'd let 
her have a new broom. And it wa’n't 
because he was stingy; it was jest because 
he was kind of set, an’ had got into the 
way of thinkin’ nothin’ had ought to be 
changed. It wa’n’t never my way; I 
never believed in hangin’ on to old 
shackly things because you’ve always 
had ’em. There ain’t no use tryin’ to set 
down tables an’ chairs as solid as the 
everlastin’ hills. There was Mis’ Perry, 
she that was buried this afternoon, Mr. 
Perry’s mother, when she come here. to 
live after her husband died, she sold off 
every stick of her old furniture, an’ got 
the handsomest marble-top set that mon- 
ey could buy for her room. She got 
some pictures in gilt frames too, and a 
tapestry carpet, and vases and images for 
her mantel-shelf. She said folks could 
talk about associations all they wanted 
to, she hadn’t no associations with a lot 
of old worm-eaten furniture; she’d rather 
have some that was clean an’ new. H’m, 
anybody to hear folks talk sometimes 
would think they were blood-relations to 
old secretaries and bureaus.” 

Mrs. Maxwell screwed her face con- 
temptuously, as if the talking folk were 
before her, and there was a pause. The 
young man looked across at Lois, then 


turned to her mother, as if about to. 


speak, but his aunt interposed. 

Esther,” said she, ‘‘I jest wanted to 
ask you if there wa'n’t two of them old 
swell-front bureaus in the north chamber 
upstairs.” 

‘I guess there is,” replied Mrs. Field. 
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She sat leaning forward toward her call- 
ers, with her face fairly strained into 
hospitable attention. 

“Well, I wanted to know. I ‘ain't 
come beggin’, an’ I'd ‘nough sight rather 
have a good clean new one, but I'm kind 
of short of bureau drawers, an’ I'd kind 
of like to have it because ‘twas Thomas's. 
I wonder if you wouldn't jest as soon I’d 
have one of them bureaus ?”’ 

Mrs. Field’s face gleamed suddenly. 
‘You can have it jest as well as not,” 
said she. 

‘* Well, there’s another thing. 
of hate to speak about it. 
shouldn’t; but I said I would, whether 
or no. I know you'd rather I would. 
There’s a set of blue china dishes that 
Nancy, that’s Thomas’s wife, you know, 
always said Flora should have when she 
got done with them. Thomas, he never 
said anything about it after Nancy died. 
I didn’t know but he might make men- 
tion of it in the will. But we all know 
how that was. I ain’t findin’ no fault, 
an’ I ain’t begrudgin’ anything.” 

‘“You can have the dishes jest as well 
as not,” returned Mrs. Field, eagerly. 

‘Well, I didn’t know as you'd value 
them much. I s’posed you'd rather get 
some new ones. You can get real hand- 
some ones now for ten dollars. Silsbee’s 
got an elegant one in his window. Of 
course folks that can afford them would 
rather have them. But I s’pose Flora 
would think considerable of that old 
set because it belonged to her aunt 
Nancy. There's one or two other things 
I was thinkin’ of, but it don’t matter 
about those to-day. It’s a beautiful day, 
ain’t it?” 

‘“What be they?” asked Mrs. Field. 
“Tf there’s anything you want, you're 
welcome to it.” 

Mrs. Maxwell glanced at hér nephew. 
He was looking out of the window, with 
his forehead knitted and his lips com- 
pressed. Lois had just thought how cross 
he looked. 

**You ‘ain't been out to see anything 
of the town, have you, Lois?” asked Mrs. 
Maxwell, sweetly. 

Lois started. ‘‘ No, ma’am,” she said, 
faintly. 

‘You ‘ain't been into the graveyard, 
I s’pose?” 

‘**No, ma’am.” 

‘“You'd ought to go in there an’ see 
the Mason monument. Francis, don’t 
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you want to go over there with her an’ 
show her the Mason monument?” 

Francis arose promptly. 

‘I guess I'd rather not,” Lois said, 
hurriedly. 

‘Oh, you run right along!” cried Mrs. 
Maxwell. ‘* You'll want to see the flowers 
on Mis’ Perry’s grave, too. I never saw 
such handsome flowers as they had, an’ 
they carried them all to the grave. Get 
your hat, and run right along, it ‘ll do 
you good.” 

‘*You’d better,” said the young man, 
smiling pleasantly down at Lois. 

She got up and left the room, and 
presently returned with her hat on. 

‘** Don’t sit down on the damp ground,” 
Mrs. Field said as the two went out. 
And her voice sounded more like herself 
than it had done since she left Green 
River. 

Lois walked gravely down the street 
beside Francis Arms. She had never 
had any masculine attention. This was 
the first time she had ever walked alone 
with a young man. She was full of 
that shy consciousness which comes to a 
young girl who has had more dreams 
than lovers, but her steady sober face 
quite concealed it. 

Francis kept glancing down at her, 
trying to think of something to say. 
She never looked at him, and kept her 
shabby little shoes pointed straight ahead 
on the extreme inside of the walk, as in- 
tently as if she were walking on a line. 
Nobody would have dreamed how her 
heart, in spite of the terrible exigency in 
which she was placed, was panting in- 
sensibly with the sweet rhythm of youth. 
In the midst of all this trouble and be- 
wilderment, she had not been able to help 
a strange feeling when she first looked 
into this young man’s face. It was as if 
she were suddenly thrust off her old fa- 
miliar places, like a young bird from its 
nest into space, and had to use a strange 
new motion of her soul to keep herself 
from falling. 

But Francis guessed nothing of this. 
‘It’s a pleasant day,” he remarked as 
they walked along. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ she replied. 

The graveyard gates had been left open 
after the funeral. They entered, and 
passed up the driveway along the wheel 
ruts of the funeral procession. Pink 
garlands of flowering-almond arched 
over the old graves, and bushes of bridal- 


wreath sent out white spikes. Weeping- 
willows swept over them in lines of gold- 
green light, and evergreen trees stood 
among them as they had stood all win- 
ter. In many of these were sunken vases 
and bottles of spring flowers, lilacs, and 
violets. 

Lois and Francis Arms went on to the 
Mason monument. 

‘**This is the one Aunt Jane was speak- 
ing about,” he said, in a deferential tone. 

Lois looked up at the four white mar- 
ble women grouped around the central 
shaft, their Greek faces outlined against 
the New England sky. 

‘*It was made by a famous sculptor,” 
said Francis; ‘‘ and it cost a great deal of 
money.” 

Lois nodded. 

‘*They box it up in the winter, so it 
won't be injured by the weather,” said 
Francis. 

Lois nodded again. Presently they 
turned away, and went on to a new 
grave, covered with wreaths and floral 
devices. The fragrance of tuberoses and 
carnations came in their faces. 

‘This is the grave Aunt Jane wanted 
you to see,” said Francis. 

‘* Yes, sir,” returned Lois. 

They stood staring silently at the long 
mound covered with flowers. Francis 
turned. 

‘*Suppose we go over this way,” said he. 

Lois followed him as he strode along 
the little grassy paths between the burial 
lots. On the farther side of the cemetery 
the ground sloped abruptly to a field of 
new grass. Francis stooped and felt of 
the short grass on the bank. 

‘It’s dry,” said he. ‘‘I don’t think 
your aunt would mind. Suppose we sit 
down here and rest a few minutes?” 

Lois looked at him hesitatingly. 

‘**Oh, sit down just a few minutes,” he 
said, with a pleasant laugh. 

They both seated themselves on the 
bank, and looked down into the field. 

‘* It’s pleasant here, isn’t it?” said Fran- 
cis. 

‘*Real pleasant.” 

The young man looked kindly, al- 
though a little constrainedly, down into 
his companion’s face. 

‘‘T hear you haven’t been very well,” 
said he. ‘‘I hope you feel better since 
you came to Elliot?” 

‘““Yes, thank you; I guess I do,” re- 
plied Lois. 
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Francis still looked at her. Her little 
face bent, faintly rosy, under her hat. 
There was a grave pitifulness, like an old 
woman’s, about her mouth, but her 
shoulders looked very young and slen- 
der. 

‘*Suppose you take off your hat,” said 
he, ‘‘and let the air come on your fore- 
head. I’ve got mine off ; it’s more com- 
fortable. You won't catch cold. It’s 
warm as summer.” 

Lois took off her hat. 

‘*That’s better,” said Francis, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ You're going to live right along 
here in Elliot with your aunt, aren't 
you ?” 

Lois looked up at him suddenly. She 
was very pale, and her eyes were full of 
terror. 

‘Why, what is the matter? What 
have I said?” he cried out, in bewilder- 
ment. 

Lois bent over and hid her face; her 
back heaved with sobs. 

Francis stared at her. ‘‘ Why, what 
is the matter?” he cried again. ‘‘ Have 
I done anything?” He hesitated. Then 
he put his hand on her little moist 
curly head. Lois’s hair was not thick, 
but it curled softly. ‘‘Why, you poor 
little girl!” said he; ‘‘don’t cry so;” and 
his voice was full of embarrassed tender- 
ness. 

Lois sobbed harder. 

‘‘Now see here,” said Francis. ‘I 
haven't known you more than an hour, 
and I don’t know what the matter is, and 
I don’t know but you'll think I’m offi- 
cious, but I’Jl do anything in the world 
to help you, if you'll only tell me.” 

Lois shook off his hand and sat up. 
“Tt isn’t anything,” said she, catching 
her breath, and setting her tear-stained 
face defiantly ahead. 

‘*Don’t you feel well ?” 

Lois nodded vaguely, keeping her quiv- 
ering mouth firmly set. They were both 
silent for a moment, then Lois spoke 
without looking at him. 

‘‘Do you know if there’s any school 
here that I could get?” said she. 

‘** 4 school ?” 

‘Yes. I want to get a chance to 
teach. I've been teaching, but I’ve lost 
my school.” 

‘* And you want to get one here?” 

“Yes. Do you know of any?” 

‘* Why, see here,” said Francis. ‘‘ It’s 
none of my business, but I thought you 


hadn't been very well. Why don’t you 
take a little vacation ¢” 

‘**T can’t,” returned Lois, in a desper- 
ate tone. ‘‘I’ve got to do something.” 

‘“Why,won't youraunt—” He stopped 
short. The conviction that the stern old 
woman who had inherited the Maxwell 
property was too hard and close to support 
her little delicate orphan niece seized 
upon him. Lois’s next words strength- 
ened it. 

‘*T Jost my school,” she went on, still 
keeping her face turned towards the mea- 
dow and speaking fast. ‘‘Ida Starr got 
it away from me. Her father is school- 
committee-man, and he said he didn’t think 
I was able to teach, just because he brought 
me home in his buggy one day when I 
was a little faint. I had a note from 
him that morning mother—that morning 
she came down here. I was just going 
to school, and I was a good deal better, 
when Mr. Starr’s boy brought it. He 
said he thought it was better for me to 
take a little vacation. I knew what that 
meant. I knew Ida had wanted the 
school right along. I told Amanda I 
was coming down here. She tried to stop 
me, but I had money enough. Mr. Starr 
sent me what was owing to me, and I 
came. I thought I might just as well. 
I thought mother— Amanda was dread- 
fully scared, but I told her I was going 
to come. I can’t go back to Green Riv- 
er; I haven't got money enough.” Lois’s 
voice broke; she hid her face again. 

‘““Oh, don’t feel so,” cried Francis. 
“You don’t want to go back to Green 
River.” 

‘““Yes,I do. I want to get back. It’s 
awful here, awful. I never knew any- 
thing so awful.” 

Francis stared at her pityingly. ‘‘ Why, 
you poor little girl, are you as homesick 
as that ?” he said. 

Lois only sobbed in answer. 

‘Look here!” said Francis—he leaned 
over her, and his voice sank to a whis- 
per — ‘‘it’s none of my business, but I 
think you’d better tell me; it won't go 
any further—isn't your aunt good to you? 
Doesn't she treat you well ?” 

Lois shook her head vaguely... ‘‘I 
can’t go back anyway,” she moaned. 
‘*Tda’s got my school. I haven't got 
anything to do there. Don’t you think I 
“an get a school here?” 

‘‘T am afraid you can't,” said Francis. 
‘*You see, the schools have all begun 
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now. But you mustn’t feel so bad. 
Don't.” He touched her shoulder gen- 
tly. ‘* Poor little girl!’ said he. ‘‘ Per- 


haps I ought not to speak so to you, but 
you make me so sorry for you I can’t 
help it. Now you must cheer up; you'll 
get along all right. You won’t be home- 
sick a bit after a little while; you'll like 
it here. There are some nice girls about 
your age. My cousin Flora will come 
and see you. She’s older than you, but 
she’s a real nice girl. She’s feeling 
rather upset over something now too. 
Now come, let’s get up and go and see 
some more of the monuments. You 
don’t want a school. Your aunt can 
look out for you. I should laugh if she 
couldn’t. She’s a rich woman, and you're 
all she’s got in the world. Now come, 
let's cheer up, and go look at some more 
gravestones.” 

‘I guess I'd rather go home,” said 
Lois, faintly. 

‘*Too tired? Well, let’s sit here a lit- 
tle while longer, then. You mustn’t go 
home with your eyes red, your aunt will 
think I've been scolding you.” 

Francis looked down at her with smil- 
ing gentleness. He was a handsome 
young man with a pale straight profile, 
his face was very steady and graye when 
he was not animated, and his smile occa- 
sioned a certain pleasant surprise. He 
was tall, and there was a boyish clumsi- 
ness about his shoulders in his gray coat. 
He reached out with a sudden impulse, 
and took Lois’s little thin hand in his 
own with a warm clasp. 

‘*Now cheer up,” said he. ‘‘See how 
pleasant it looks down in the field!” 

They sat looking out over the field; 
the horizon sky stretched out infinitely 
in straight blue lines; one could imagine 
he saw it melt into the sea which lay be- 
yond; the field itself, with its smooth 
level of young grass, was like a waveless 
green sea. <A white road lay on the left, 
and a man was walking on it with a 
weary, halting gait; he carried a tin din- 
ner pail, which dipped and caught the 
western sunlight at every step. A cow 
lowed, and a pair of white horns tossed 
over some bars at the right of the field; 
a boy crossed it with long loping strides 
and preliminary swishes of a birch stick. 
Then a whistle blew with a hoarse musi- 
cal note, and a bell struck six times. 

Lois freed her hand and got up. ‘“‘I 
guess I must go,” said she. Her cheeks 


were blushing softly as she put on her 
hat. 

‘* Well, I should like to sit here an 
hour longer, but maybe your aunt will 
think it’s growing damp for you to be 
out-of-doors,” said Francis, standing up. 

As they went between the graves, he 
caught her hand again, and led her soft- 
ly along. When they reached the gate, 
he dropped it with a kindly pressure. 

‘*‘Now remember, you are going to 
cheer up,” he said, ‘‘and you’re going to 
have real nice times here in Elliot.” 

When they reached the Maxwell house, 
his aunt was coming down the walk. 

‘*Oh, there you are!” she called out. 
““T was jest goin’ home. Well, what 
did you think of the Mason monument, 
Lois ?” 

‘*Tt’s real handsome.” 

‘**Ain’t it handsome? An’ wasn’t the 
flowers on Mis’ Perry’s grave elegant? 
Good-night. I’m goin’ to have you an’ 
your aunt come over an’ take tea to-mor- 
row, an’ then you can get acquainted 
with Flora.” 

‘*Good-night,” said Francis, smiling, 
and the aunt and nephew went on down 
the road. She carried something bulky 
under her shawl, and she walked with a 
curious sidewise motion, keeping the side 
next her nephew well forward. 

‘Don’t you want me to carry your 
bundle, Aunt Jane?” Lois heard him say 
as they walked off. 

‘*No,” the old woman replied, hastily 
and peremptorily. ‘It ain’t anything.” 

When Lois went into the house, her 
mother gave her a curious look of stern 
defiance and anxiety. She saw that her 
eyes were red, as if she had been crying, 
but she said nothing, and went about get- 
ting tea. 

After tea the minister and his wife 
called. Green River was a conservative 
little New England village; it had al- 
ways been the custom there when the 
minister called to invite him to offer a 
prayer. Mrs. Field felt it incumbent upon 
her now; if she had any reluctance, she 
did not yield to it. Just before the call- 
ers left she said, with the conventional 
solemn drop of the voice, ‘‘ Mr. Wheeler, 
won't you offer a prayer before you go ?” 

The minister was an elderly man with 
a dull benignity of manner; he had not 
said much; his wife, who was portly and 
full of gracious volubility, had done most 
of the talking. Now she immediately 
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sank down upon her knees with a wide 
flare of her skirts, and her husband then 
twisted himself out of his chair, clearing 
his throat impressively. Mrs. Field stood 
up, and got down on her stiff knees with 
an effort. Lois slid down from the sofa 
and went out of the room. She stole 
through her mother’s into her own bed- 
room, and locked herself in as usual, then 
she lay down on her bed. She could 
hear the low rumble of the minister's 
voice for some time; then it ceased. She 
heard the chairs pushed back; then the 
minister’s wife’s voice in the gracious 
crescendo of parting; then the closing of 


THE SALZBURGER 


the front door. Shortly afterwards she 
heard a door open, and another voice, 
which she recognized as Mrs. Maxwell’s. 
The voice talked on and on; once in a 
while she heard her mother’s in brief 
reply. It grew dark; presently she heard 
heavy shuffling steps on the stairs, some- 
thing knocked violently against the wall, 
the side door, which was near her room, 
was opened. Lois got up and peered out 
of the window, her mother and Mrs. Max- 
well went slowly and painfully down the 
driveway, carrying a bureau _ between 
them. 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


EXILES IN GEORGIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


gen: colonial currents to the American 

continent were of great variety. The 
Spanish and Portuguese were ostentatious 
in the extreme. The English settlers, di- 
viding between the Plymouth and the 
James River colonies, cared but little 
what the great world said about them 
or saw of them. They were intent on a 
permanent home, among new and more 
roomy conditions. The French colonists 
aspired for possession of the territory. 
But the missionaries who accompanied 
them were occupied solely in introducing 
the gospel among the native races. The 
Dutch, all aglow with their new inde- 
pendence at home and with their mari- 
time successes on the Eastern seas, labor- 
ed to open new lines of commerce by a 
firm occupation along the Atlantic coast 
of the Western hemisphere. 

But apart from all these prominent 
colonial settlements in the newly discov- 
ered America, there were smaller deposits 
which attracted no general European no- 
tice. The general edict of Pedro Moya, 
of Contreras, dated Mexico, November 3, 
1571, issued on the establishment of the 
Holy Inquisition in Mexico, condemns 
the Jews, the followers of Mohammed, 
and the sect of Martin Luther. We have, 
therefore, the remarkable fact that in the 
very body of the original Spanish con- 
querors there were those three classes of 
heretics. President Stiles, of Yale, in his 
sermon before the General Assembly of 
Connecticut in 1783, declares that there 
is a ‘‘Greek Church brought from Smyr- 
na.” But his statement is not definite as 
to its habitat. He says, ‘‘I think it falls 


below these States”—that is, south of the 
Middle States and Georgia. There was 
an important colony of Jews in the new 
province of Georgia. They came over 
directly from London. Governor Ogle- 
thorpe was importuned to protest against 
their welcome. But that wise and liberal 
founder of the province inquired into 
their character and purposes, and being 
satisfied, gave them a cordial welcome. 
These Jews justified his confidence, and 
became an important and valuable factor 
in the new population. 

Among these minor colonial groups, 
whose purpose was simply a safe home 
for conscience and person, must be reck- 
oned the Salzburger exiles. Their wh 
history had been a thrilling romance. 
Their real ancestors had been the Wal- 
denses of the Piedmontese Alps. That 
little body of independent believers, whose 
history had been marked by ten persecu- 
tions, and whom the Dukes of Savoy had 
failed to repress, suffered an occasional 
thinning of its ranks. But whenever a 
scion was lopped off, it was only a trans- 
ference of faith and stubborn existence. 
So, when one of these small bodies emi- 
grated eastward, and settled in the quiet. 
little Tyrolese nook of Tieffereck, a valley 
of the Salzburg principality, they thought. 
that at last they were safe from the lash 
of persecution. But they no sooner be- 
came thrifty, and developed in numbers, 
and their Protestant principles became 
public, than they were summoned before. 
the reigning bishop, and were ordered to. 
renounce their Lutheran sentiments. 

This they refused to do. A universal 
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persecution was ordered. But for the 
kindly intervention of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, the ancestor of the present 
ruling family of Prussia, and of other 
Protestant rulers, it is probable that the 
Salzburger Protestants would have been 
put to death. They were offered the op- 
portunity of exile, and gladly embraced 
it. They set out on foot in search of 
friends and liberty. It was a pilgrimage 
of sublime faith. They were received 
with open arms in many towns. The 
farther north they went, ths more pro- 
nounced was their welcome. Some reach- 
ed Berlin, where, like the Huguenots from 
Fraace, they were accorded a hearty re- 
ception. 

That portion of the fugitive pilgrims 
which became the first Salzburger colony 
to Georgia followed the course of the 
Rhine down to Holland. Their journey 
was tedious, and the future uncertain. 
They enlivened their journey by the sing- 
ing of hymns, born of their sorrows. One 
of the most familiar was the one com- 
mencing thus: 


“T am~a wretched exile here— 
Thus must my name be given— 
From native land and all that’s dear, 
For God’s Word I am driven. 





“Full well I know, Lord Jesus Christ, 
Thy treatment was no better; 
Thy follower I now will be; 
To do Thy will I'm debtor. 


“ Henceforth a pilgrim I must be, 
In foreign climes must wander; 
O Lord, my prayer ascends to Thee, 
That Thou my path wilt ponder.” 


Already in December, 1732, the invi- 
tation had been extended from the Trus- 
tees of the new colony of Georgia to fifty 
families of the Salzburger Protestants, to 
come to England and join the English 
colony to Georgia. On the 27th of No- 
vember of the following year this first 
band reached Rotterdam. Here their fu- 
ture pastors, Rev. John M. Bolzius and 
Rev. Israel C. Gronau, met them. Both 
had been teachers in Francke’s Orphan 
House at Halle, but resigned their posi- 
tions for the purpose of casting in their 
lot with the emigrants to the wilds of 
America. The Trustees of the province 
of Georgia had ships in waiting. In 
these the exiles embarked and sailed to 
Dover, England. On reaching that port 
the Trustees met them, and were greatly 
pleased with them. An oath was admin- 
istered to each Salzburger of ‘‘ strict piety, 
loyalty, and fidelity.” Solemn parting 
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services were held, after which the Puris- 
burg, bearing the exiles, set sail for Geor- 
gia. . 

The interest of the Trustees of the new 
colony in the persecuted Salzburgers was 
no new passion. It is probable that from 
the first moment when their sorrows be- 
came known to the British public, the hu- 
mane Oglethorpe determined upon assist- 
ing them. Who knows but that when he 
was a brave soldier under Marlborough, 
and won his laurels in Germany, he came 
across some of the persecuted Protestants 
on the Bavarian plains, and hoped that 
when the peaceful days should come, he 
might suecor them or their brothers? 
This at least is certain, that the Trustees 
of the colony of Georgia, who were sim- 
ply Oglethorpe and a few helpers, regard- 
ed the Salzburgers as of special impor- 
tance. Indeed, one of the real designs of 
the new colony, as named in the charter, 
was to furnish ‘‘a refuge for the distressed 
Salzburgers and other Protestants.” The 
Salzburgers consisted at first of only fifty 
families. 

Oglethorpe was already in Georgia 
when the Purisburg, with its precious 
freight of Salzburgers, arrived, on March 
12, 1734. He gave them a cordial wel- 
come, and assigned them a tract up the 
Savannah River, at a distance of twenty- 
four miles from his town of Savannah. 

The land where the Salzburgers settled 
was not directly on the river, but on a 
creek connecting with it. They called 
their settlement Ebenezer. Here they 
constructed dwellings, a house of wor- 
ship, a mill, and indeed all the buildings 
necessary for their new life in the wilder- 
ness. They were in the midst of an im- 
mense pine forest. Their joy knew no 
bounds. They were at last safe from per- 
secution, 

The Salzburgers at first breathed freely 
in their Ebenezer among the pines; but 
their life was one of long and patient 
trial. There were marshy places and 
stagnant pools, which produced malaria. 
The people were too remote from metro- 
politan Savannah, which only a few years 
before, in February, 1733, had been laid 
out by Oglethorpe, and consisted at first 
of only ‘‘a few tents under four pine- 
trees.” The “ river” on whose banks they 
had built their mill, and where they had 
gathered in the evenings to talk of the 

* Strobel, The Salzburgers and their Descendants, 
pp. 54ff. 


best means of getting far-off partners in 
language and faith to join them, was 
merely a lazy creek, which in a direct 
line to the Savannah River was only six 
miles, but was so tortuous that the dis- 
tance to row a boat was twenty-four miles. 

The settlers resolved to apply to Ogle- 
thorpe to give them another grant of land. 
Their request was complied with, and they 
were permitted to remove a few miles to 
the bank of the Savannah River. Here, 
at last, they were truly happy. They 
still adhered to the name of their first 
settlement; and called their second home 
New Ebenezer, the former settlement ever 
afterward retaining the name of Old Ebe- 
nezer. It is only in the locality itself 
that these distinctions of Old and New 
are known. Their stay at the first place 
being short, and the settlement on the 
bank of the Savannah permanent, the 
Ebenezer of history, the Mecca of the 
Salzburgers in America, has borne the 
general name of Ebenezer. 

When the Salzburgers were at last es- 
tablished on the bank of the river, nothing 
was needed to complete their happiness 
but the companionship of their brethren 
whom they had left in sorrows at home. 
They applied to General Oglethorpe for 
direct aid in securing the passage to 
America of those with whom they had 
been in correspondence, and who wished 
to join their far-off companions in faith. 

The life of the community at Ebenezer 
was one of Acadian simplicity. The 
herdsmen took their cattle out into the 
woods for grazing, and returned with 
them in the evening. There was no 
court of justice. Whenever differences 
occurred, the senior minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Bolzius, called three or four of the 
eldest together and settled the dispute. 
All parties submitted willingly to the 
decision. There was public worship ev- 
ery Wednesday evening, and twice on 
Sundays. The people very early built a 
church and an orphan-house. It was 
this orphan-house which so pleased W hit- 
field, when he visited the place, that he 
made it the model for his ¢elebrated or- 
phanage at Bethesda, for which he made 
collections along the Atlantic coast, and 
toward which the quiet Benjamin Frank- 
lin one day emptied his pockets of their 
contents of copper, silver,and gold. One 
of the most important departments of the 
Salzburger life was their industries. They 
paid special attention to the raising of 
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cattle, and seem to have kept up a stock 
farm at Old Ebenezer long after their re- 
moval to the new settlement. They also 
had a bell-foundry, and in those days the 
fame of the sweet-toned Salzburger bell 
went far and wide, and, for aught we 
know, some of them are still heard in the 
pine groves of Georgia. 

But the most distinctive industry of 
the Salzburgers was the culture of the 
silk-worm and the weaving of silk. Even 
as far north as Virginia much care was 
bestowed on silk. General Oglethorpe 
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shared in this general enthusiasm, and 
encouraged the industry among the colo- 
nists. As far back as 1733 the Trustees 
of the province induced Nicolas Amatis, 
of Piedmont, to remove to Georgia. Be- 
sides his family, Amatis took with him 
his servant, Jaques Camuse, for the spe- 
cial purpose of rearing silk-worms and 
manufacturing silk. In 1736 the Salz- 
burger pastor, the Rev. Mr. Bolzius, led in 
introducing the industry among his peo- 
ple. In 1742 five hundred mulberry-trees 
were sent to Ebenezer, and a machine 
was erected for preparing the silk. By 
the year 1750 nearly all the English had 
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abandoned the silk industry. But the 
Salzburgers persevered, and in 1751 they 
sent over to England one thousand pounds 
of cocoons and seventy-four pounds of 
raw silk, which brought them a return of 
one hundred and ten pounds sterling. 
The Trustees of the province encouraged 
the industry by giving to each female 
who should learn the art of spinning a 
reeling-machine and two pounds sterling 
in money. 

All about the old church at the present 
Ebenezer there are still mulberry - trees, 


CHURCH IN SAVANNAH. 


no doubt the neglected descendants of the 
original planting a century and a half 
ago. Indeed, the present Salzburgers 
have not quite given up the working in 
silk. I stopped at the home of a vener- 
able couple where I saw the plain and 
well-worn spinning- reels used for this 
purpose. There is, however, no longer 
any weaving of silk in all the region. 
The only article manufactured is fishing- 
lines. These are of the finest and strong- 
est quality, and are in great demand in 
Savannah. 

Some of the silk goods manufactured 
by: Oglethorpe’s colonists commanded a 
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high price in the markets of the Old 
World. The Queen of England on one 
occasion surprised her guests by wearing 
a dress made entirely of the silk woven 
by the Georgia weavers. 

The colonists developed steadily. Their 
pastors were: active in promoting both 
spiritual and temporal interests, and were 
the real leaders in all things. They 
had places of worship and separate so- 
cieties in Savannah, Ebenezer, Zion, Beth- 
any,and Goshen. They paid strict atten 
tion to establishing schools. Their life 
was in almost every respect a separate 





A SALZBURGER HOUSE BUILT OF CYPRESS BLOCKS. 


one from that of the English colonists, 
but on all public questions there was per- 
fect harmony. When the disturbances 
occurred which led to the Revolution, it 
was not long a question on which side the 
Salzburgers would cast their lot. They 
espoused the cause of independence with 
great fervor. The few who adhered to 
the royal standard lost the sympathy of 
the great body of the community. In 
the Provincial Congress held at Savan- 
nah, July 4, 1774, to take measures for 
supporting the people of Boston in their 
opposition to the Stamp Act and other 
causes of offence, there were many Salz- 
burger delegates. Among them were John 
Sterk, John A. Truetlen, Jacob Waldhaur, 
John Floerel, and Christopher Craemer. 
This early devotion to the cause of in- 
dependence brought its severe penalty. 
Ebenezer lay on the highroad from Au- 


gusta to Savannah, and was frequently a 
stopping- place for marauders and regu- 
lar troops. The British, apparently fully 
aware of the adverse sentiments of the 
people, spared nothing. The Salzburger 
church was at first used as a hospital, but 
was for a time converted into a stable. 
During the whole war the Salzburgers 
were in a condition of great distress. The 
settlement was threatened with total ex- 
tinction. But with the achievement of 
national independence the people again 
gave proof of their original vitality, and 
organized their industries and their state- 
ly little institutions with 
all the old fervor and per- 
sistence. With the begin- 
ning of the present century 
we find them still adhering 
to their severe morality 
and their industrious hab- 
its. In 1824 they ceased 
to hold worship in the Ger- 
man language, and adopt- 
ed the English. About the 
same time the financial 
support which had come 
from Germany and Eng- 
land was entirely cut off, 
and the Salzburgers were 
left to support their schools 
and worship entirely by 
their own contributions. 
Their pastors were as re- 
markable for their longev- 
ity as for their devotion to 
the spiritual and material 
interests of the people. 
Bolzius served thirty-two years, Raben- 
horst twenty years, and the elder Berg- 
mann thirty-six years. 

One of the most curious parts of the 
life of the Salzburger colony during its 
entire history was the literary means 
employed to make known its fortunes to 
friends and lookers-on in Europe. The 
Rev. Samue! Urlsperger, pastor of St. 
Ann’s Lutheran Church in Augsburg, 
continued his interest in them long after 
he had bidden farewell to them while on 
their foot journey from Salzburg to the 
sea. He arranged that correspondence 
be kept up with him after the arrival of 
the exiles in America. The principal cor- 
respondent was Pastor Bolzius. He kept 
a minute journal of the daily life of the 
community, and this. with all public mat- 
ters relating to the English and the Ind- 
ians, he reported regularly to his friend 
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in Augsburg. Urlsperger edited this vast 
mass of information with great care, and 
issued it from the Orphan-house Press 
of Halle,Germany. With the exception 
of Stevens's Journal, the Ausfiihrliche 
Nachrichten is the most valuable 
storehouse of facts during this pe- 

riod of the history of the colony of 
Georgia. It was published in parts 

as they arrived from Georgia. The 

first part is ornamented with a map 

of Georgia and a portrait of Tomo 
Chachi Mico, the friendly Indian 
chief who gave Oglethorpe a cor- 

dial welcome, and afterward made 

a journey to England. The Nach- 
richten is now a very rare book. 
While the copy in my possession 
comprises over four thousand pages, 

small folio, it is far from complete. 

The celebrated Hallische Nach- 
richten, while not dealing with the 
Salzburgers, is of equal importance 
with the Urlsperger Nachrichten, 
because of its minute treatment of 
the settlement and historical devel- 
opment of the Evangelical Luther- 
ans of Pennsylvania. The corre- 
spondent was Muhlenburg, and his 
communications were received at 
Halle, and were published by the 
press of the celebrated Orphan- 
house of Francke. The Hallische Nach- 
richten is about as rare as the Urlsperger 
Nachrichten, but this want is now sup- 
plied by a new edition, which is now ap- 
pearing in this country. 

These two detailed reports of Germans 
in this country to their friends in the Old 
World occupy a unique place in the lit- 
erature of the colonies. The disposition 
of the Puritans to sustain close relations 
with their brethren in England was man- 
ifested by separate treatises on church 
government, monographs on the Indians, 
and brief historical and biographical ac- 
counts. The Swedes, settling on the Del- 
aware, reported descriptive accounts, such 
as the excellent works of Acrelius and 
Campanius. The Salzburgers, however, 
while one of the smallest of all the fugi- 
tive societies from Europe, stand before 
the world as the authors of the most cir- 
cumstantial report ever sent from a Prot- 
estant religious body in colonial America 
to their helpful and loving co-religionists 
in Europe. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that for minute reporting to the 
authorities in Europe, the Relations of 


the Jesuit fathers from France excel all 
other accounts of missionary laborers in 
the New World. 

Within the last half-century there has 
been no material increase in the Salz- 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF A SALZBURGER HOUSE, 
SHOWING MANNER OF DOVETAILING. 


burger community. The mission of these 
humble people has not been to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. Their reli- 
gious life has been an important factor in 
the development of Georgia, not alone as 
a colony, but as a State. Their spirit has 
penetrated all communions. Especially 
the Baptists and the Methodists have been 
strengthened by the accession of mem- 
bers from the Salzburger societies. Among 
the Methodists in Effingham County to- 
day are the Hineleys, Sherrans, Berg- 
steiners, Neidlingers, Zittraners, and Zet- 
tlers; while among the Baptists are the 
Rohns, Dashers, Waldhaurs, Wisenbak- 
ers, Bergsteiners, and others. The con- 
stant tendency on the part of the young 
is to affiliate with the churches distine- 
tively American. I learned in Savannah 
that many of the most thriving citizens 
are direct descendants of the original 
Salzburgers. Their ancestry has been of 
such honorable character that it is not 
surprising that the present Salzburger 
generation should be held in especial es- 
teem. 

The Salzburgers took great care to pro- 
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vide themselves with books. The present 
pastor, Austin, invited me to examine a 
box and a barrel, both of which were filled 
with remnants of books used by the exiles. 
Huge folio copies of Bibles had become 
dilapidated by much use, and later by 
neglect resulting from the use of more 
convenient copies. Arndt’s True Chris- 
tianity was a permanent book, and, in- 
deed, is still in use by the Germans of 
America, as by their brethren in the 
fatherland. I saw a copy of Spener’s 
Selections from the Holy Scriptures, 
published in Frankfurt-on-Main in 1713; 
Madai’s Brief Information on the Util- 
ity and Use of Medicines, prepared in 
the Francke Orphan-house, published in 
Halle in 1779; Luther’s Smaller Cate- 
chism, published by Carl Cist in Phila- 
delphia in 1795; Reading-book for Small 
Children, also published by Cist in 1795; 
and Bachmair’s Complete German Gram- 
mar, published by Henry Miller in Phil- 
adelphia in 1772. The most unaccount- 
able of all the dead books in this mass of 
printed matter in Pastor Austin’s barn 
was a fiery work in German bearing the 
title of A Meditation on the Crime of 
Drunkenness, published ‘‘in the year 
1741.” Neither place nor author is given. 
From the presence of many anglicized 
German words, and from the excellent 
paper, less flexible than the German print- 
ing-paper of the last century, I was of the 
opinion that the pamphlet was printed in 
this country, and was not without sus- 
picion that it had come from the press of 
Benjamin Franklin. On consulting Mr. 
Charles R. Hildeburn, of Philadelphia, 
the author of A Century of Printing: 
the Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 
1685-1748, he replied that he had little 
doubt that it was issued from the press of 
Christopher Saur. If this be the case it 
must be admitted that it is not found in 
Mr. Charles G. Sower’s list of the Publi- 
cations of Christopher Sower. Whoever 
was the publisher of this little work, it 
gives ample proof that while spirituous 
liquors were at that early date prohibited 
in the province of Georgia, the Salzburg- 
er exiles were so well satisfied with the 
regulation that they were determined that 
no change should be made in it. 

The land of the Salzburgers is now 
most easily reached by taking the rail- 
road from Savarinah for the little station 
of Guyton. This rural village is in Ef- 
fingham County, which takes its name 


from Lord Effingham, who was associated 
with Pitt, Burke, and others of the day in 
befriending the oppressed American col- 
onies. I had telegraphed for a convey- 
ance, and found one ready on my arri- 
val. But the driver had little acquaint- 
ance with the territory, and no sympathy 
with its charming historical associations. 
So we soon parted. Mr. Mannette, a shop- 
keeper of Guyton, was good enough to 
serve me as both driver and guide for the 
long day through the calm pine forests. 
His French name awakened my curiosity, 
and I found him to be a descendant of 
both Huguenot and Salzburger ancestry. 
He knew every path over all the country, 
and was well acquainted with the hum- 
ble and honest folk scattered here and 
there in the woods. 

It is difficult to imagine a more weird 
and suggestive scene than is presented by 
a ride’in early spring through the coun- 
try made memorable by the exiles. The 
silence is almost painful. After leaving 
Guyton, I had not ridden a mile in our 
primitive wagon before the wilderness be- 
gan. Now and then we passed a house 
which bore the unmistakable traces of 
the early period, or was modelled after 
the original houses. The mode of con- 
struction was various enough. The wea- 
ther- boarding consisted of sawn logs, 
which were dovetailed at the corners of 
the house. A hole was bored through 
the logs at these corners, and a long 
wooden pin was driven through from top 
to bottom. For long stretches the pine 
forest cannot show a clearing. In one 
case a little school-house, quite dilapi- 
dated, relieves the monotony. But the 
wonder is where the children lived who 
ever attended it. The pines stand up in 
straight and tall shafts. They bear a 
large amount of wounding. To extract 
the turpentine, the axeman boxes tiem. 
His process is to make a deep incision, 
which is so shaped as to serve as a cup 
or box for receiving the turpentine. 
Hundreds of boxed pines are constantly 
in sight. The tree is afterward cut down 
if it is at all an advantage to convert it 
into lumber and haul it to market. There 
are large sections of burnt pines, which 
have been caught in a woods fire, and 
are charred and dead from trunk to the 
utmost branch. The road winds grace- 
fully through this great forest, with no 
sound but that of the insects. 

After going many miles through the 
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forest, in an atmosphere densely laden 
with the perfume of the pines, we turned 
abruptly to the left. Here we drove 
over an old road, now overgrown with 
shrubbery almost strong enough to ar- 
rest our progress. I was now on the 
site of Old Ebenezer, the first resting- 
place of the Salzburgers, whence they re- 
moved to the present settlement, or New 
Ebenezer. A careful examination re- 
sulted in finding no trace whatever of a 
building, or even of a place where it 
could be seen that one had stood. That 
historical sawmill, the first in all the re- 
gion to convert the primeval pines into 
lumber, and which had cost fifteen hun- 
dred pounds sterling to establish, had en- 
tirely disappeared. Talifer says that it 
was already a ruin in 1740,* and it is not 
surprising that my hope to discover at 
least the place where it had stood and 
done its good work was without proper 
warrant. But the dull and narrow little 
creek was still there. This was the river 
on whose banks the exiles first settled, 
and where they remained until their re- 
moval to New Ebenezer. 

We now returned to the main road, 
and proceeded on our way through the 
forest in a general course toward the 
permanent settlement on the Savannah 
River. The forest becomes less dense. 
Now and then a cottage comes into view, 
where a Salzburger family lives. We 
draw up before the home of the present 
senior pastor of the district, the Rev. 

* Narrative of the Colony of Georgia in America, 
London, 1740, p.102. 


Jacob Austin. He has an assistant, and 
these two perform the pastoral work for 
the four Salzburger churches of the entire 
region. Pastor Austin accompanied me 
to the present Ebenezer, and gave me 
much interesting information concerning 
his parishioners and their beautiful and 
simple life. On reaching the Savannah, 
I was for the first time in the presence 
of memorials of the first generation of 
the exiles. The most important of all 
is the church. It is a large structure, 
and bears evidence of long and faithful 
service. The present seats, although not 
over -comfortable, are newer than the 
building proper. 

Along the river near the church one can 
easily see the fragments of rude masonry, 
now covered with luxuriant growths of 
underwood and creepers, which the British 
erected for protection during the Revo- 
lutionary war. The grounds about the 
church are ample. The graveyard is the 
same as was used in the early days, but has 
been enlarged and beautified in the later 
years. The graves of the pastors, who 
served the flock with great fidelity, are 
marked with appropriate stones. The in- 
scriptions on the graves deal but little in 
praise, and are mostly confined to dates of 
birth and death. This whole God’s-acre 
is a beautiful picture of simplicity, and is 
thoroughly German. As one strolls along 
its walks, and lingers beneath its trees, 
and reads the touching memorials to the 
beloved dead, he can easily imagine him- 
self back in little Tyrolese Tieffereck, the 
cradle of the Salzburg exiles in Georgia. 
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\ IND and Heart of God were wedded! 
Unto them a child was given! 

All the earth was dead with darkness, 

But this child appeared from heaven, 

And a flood of light came with him, 

Bringing peace and sweet content 

Unto all whose hearts were open 

To the being God had sent. 


Where he makes his habitation, 
There he dwelleth evermore; 
Faith, the bar upon the gateway. 
Hope, the seal upon the door, 
Keeping him a willing captive 
From his erstwhile home above. 
Mighty child of mighty parents, 
Everlasting, perfect Love. 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ay. 
be see,” Ray said, ‘‘it’s merely a 
fragment.’ He wiped the perspira- 

tion from his forehead. 

‘Of course,” the girl answered, with a 
sigh. ‘‘Isn’tdisappointment always frag- 
mentary ?” she asked, sadly. 

‘‘ How do you mean?” 

‘Why, happiness is like something 
complete; and disappointment like some- 
thing broken off, to me. A story that 
ends well seems rounded; and one that 
ends badly leaves you waiting, as you do 
just after some one dies.” 

‘Is that why you didn’t like my story?” 
Ray asked, imprudently. He added quick- 
ly, at an embarrassment which came into 
her face, ‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean to add to my 
offence! I came here partly to excuse it. 
I was unjustifiably persistent the other 
night.” 

‘**Oh no!” 

‘Yes, I was! I had no right to insist 
on an opinion from you. I knew it at 
the time, but I couldn’t helpit. You were 
right to refuse. But you can tell me how 
my poem strikes you. It isn’t offered for 
pul lication !” 

He hoped that she would praise some 
passages that he thought fine; but she be- 
gan to speak of the motive, and he saw 
that she had not missed anything, that 
she had perfectly seized his intention. 
She talked to him of it as if it were the 
work of some one else, and more and 
more he respected the lucid and serene 
quality of her mind. 

He said, impulsively, ‘‘If I had you to 
criticise my actions beforehand, I should 
not be so apt to make a fool of myself.” 

Mrs. Denton came back. ‘‘I ran off 
toward the last. I didn’t want to be here 
when Peace began to criticise. She's so 
severe.” 

‘‘She hasn't been at all severe this 
time,” said Ray. 

‘*T don’t see how she could be,” Mrs. 
Denton returned, reckless of consistency. 
‘* All that I heard was splendid.” 

‘It’s merely a fragment,” said Ray, 
with grave satisfaction in her flattery. 

‘“You must finish it, and read us the 
rest of it.” . 

Ray looked at Peace, and something in 
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her face made him say, ‘‘I shall never 
finish it; it isn’t worth it.” 

‘* Did Peace say that?” 

ae.” 

Mrs. Denton laughed. ‘‘That’s just 
like Peace. She makes other people say 
the disagreeable things she thinks about 
them.” 

‘* What a mysterious power!” said Ray. 
**Ts it hypnotic suggestion ?” 

He spoke lightly toward Peace, but her 
sister answered: ‘‘ Oh, we're full of mys- 
teries in this house. Did you know that 
my husband had a Voice?” 

‘*A voice! Is a voice mysterious?” 

‘This one is. It’s an internal Voice. 
It tells him what to do.” 

‘**Oh, like the demon of Socrates!” 

‘*T hope it isn’t a demon!” said Mrs. 
Denton. 

‘*That depends upon what it tells him 
to do,” said Ray. ‘But in Socrates’ 
day a familiar spirit could be a demon 
without being at all bad. How proud 
you must be to have a thing like that in 
the family!” 

‘*IT don’t know. It has its inconven- 
iences, sometimes. When it tells him to 
do what we don’t want him to,” said Mrs. 
Denton. 

‘* Oh, but think of the compensations!” 
Ray urged. ‘‘ Why, it’s equal to a ghost.” 

‘*T suppose it is a kind of ghost,” said 
Mrs. Denton, and Ray fancied she had 
the pride we all feel in any alliance, di- 
rect or indirect, with the supernatural. 
**Do you believe in dreams?” she asked 
abruptly. 

‘**Bad ones, I do,” said Ray. ‘‘ We al- 
ways expect bad dreams and dark pre- 
sentiments to come true, don’t we?” 

**T don’t know. My husband does. 
He has a Dream as well as a Voice.” 

‘**Oh, indeed !” said Ray; and he added: 
“I see. The Voice is the one he talks 
with in his sleep.” 

The flippant suggestion -amused Mrs. 
Denton; but a shadow of pain came over 
Peace’s face, that made Ray wish to get 
away from the mystery he had touched; 
she might be a believer in it, or ashamed 
of it. 

‘*T wonder,” he added, ‘‘ why we never 
expect our day-dreams to come true?” 
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‘‘Perhaps because they’re never bad 
ones—because we know we're just making 
them,” said Mrs. Denton. 

‘Tt must be that! But, do we always 
make them? Sometimes my day-dreams 
seem to make themselves, and they keep 
on doing it so long that they tire me to 
death. They’re perfect daymares.” 

‘*How awful! The only way would 
be to go to sleep, if you wanted to get rid 
of them.” 

‘*Yes; and that isn’t so easy as waking 
up. Anybody can wake up; a man can 
wake up to go to execution; but it takes 
a very happy man to go to sleep.” 

The recognition of this fact reminded 
Ray that he was himself a very unhappy 
man; he had forgotten it for some time. 

‘‘He might go into society and get rid 
of them that way,” Mrs. Denton suggest- 
ed, with an obliquity which he was too 
simply masculine to perceive. ‘“‘I sup- 
pose you go into society a good deal, Mr. 
Ray?” 

Peace made a little movement as of re- 
monstrance, but she did not speak, and 
Ray answered willingly: ‘‘ J go into so- 
ciety? I have been inside of just one 
house—or flat—besides this, since I came 
to New York.” 

‘*Why!” said Mrs. Denton. 

She seemed to be going to say some- 
thing more, but she stopped at a look 
from her sister, and left Ray free to go 
on or not, as he chose. He told them it 
was Mr. Brandreth’s flat he had been in; 
at some little hints of curiosity from Mrs. 
Denton, he described it to her. 

‘‘T have some letters from people in 
Midland, but I haven’t presented them 
yet,” he added at the end. ‘‘The Bran- 
dreths are all I know of soeiety.” 

‘*They’re much more than we know. 
Well, it seems like fairyland,” said Mrs. 
Denton, in amiable self-derision. ‘‘ I used 
to think that was the way we should live 
when we left the Family. I suppose 
there are people in New York that would 
think it was like fairyland to live like us, 
and not all in one room. Ansel is al- 
ways preachiag that when I grumble.” 

The cat sprang up into her lap, and 
she began to smooth its long flank, and 
turn her head from side to side, admiring 
its enjoyment. 

“Well,” Ray said, ‘‘ whatever we do, 
we are pretty sure to be sorry we didn’t 
do something else.” 

He was going to lead up to his own dis- 
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appointments by this commonplace, but 
Mrs. Denton interposed. 

‘**Oh, I'm not sorry we left the Family, 
if that’s what you mean. There’s some 
chance, here, and there everything went 
by rule; you had your share of the work, 
and you knew just what you had to ex- 
pect every day. I used to say I wished 
something wrong would happen, just so 
as to have something happen. I believe 
it was more than half that that got father 
out, too,” she said, with a look at her sis- 
ter. 

‘**T thought,” said Ray, ‘‘ but perhaps 
I didn’t understand him, that your father 
wanted to make the world over on the 
image of your community.” 

“*T guess he wanted to have the fun of 
chancing it, too,” said Mrs. Denton. ‘‘Of 
course he wants to make the world over, 
but he has a pretty good time as it is; and 
I'm glad of all I did and said to get him 
into it. He had no chance to bring his 
ideas to bear on it in the Family.” 

‘*Then it was you who got him out of 
the community,” said Ray. 

‘*T did my best,” said Mrs. Denton. 
“*But I can’t say I did i‘, altogether.” 

‘*Did you help?” he asked Peace. 

‘*T wished father to do what he thought 
was right. He had been doubtful about 
the life there for a good while—whether 
it was really doing anything for human- 
ity.” 

She used the word with no sense of 
cant in it; Ray could perceive that. 

‘** And do you ever wish you were back 
in the Family?” 

Mrs. Denton called out joyously : ‘Why 
there is no Family to be back in, I'm 
thankful to say! Didn’t you know that?” 

‘*T forgot.” Ray smiled, as he pursued, 
‘Well, if there was one to be back in, 
would you like to be there, Miss Hughes?” 

‘*T can’t tell,” she answered, with a 
trouble in her voice. ‘‘ When I’m not 
feeling very strong or well, I would. 
And when I see so many people strug- 
gling so hard, here, and failing after all 
they do, I wish they could be where there 
was no failure, and no danger of it. In 
the Family we were safe, and we hadn’t 
any care.” 

‘*We hadn't any choice, either,” said 
her sister. 

‘* What choice has a man who doesn’t 
know where the next day’s work is com- 
ing from?” 

Ray looked round to find that Denton 
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had entered behind them from the room 
where he had been, and was sitting beside 
the window apparently listening to their 
talk. There was something uncanny in 
the fact of his unknown presence, though 
neither of the sisters seemed to feel it. 

‘*Oh, you’re there,” said Mrs. Denton, 
without turning from her cat. ‘* Well, I 
suppose that’s a question that must come 
home to you more and more. Did you 
ever hear of such a dreadful predicament 
as my husband's in, Mr. Ray? He’s just 
hit on an invention that’s going to make 
us rich, and throw all the few remaining 
engravers out of work, when he gets it 
finished.”” Her husband’s face clouded, 
but she went on: ‘* His only hope is that 
the invention will turn outa failure. You 
don't have any such complications in your 
work, do you, Mr. Ray?” 

No,” said Ray, thinking what a good 
situation the predicament would be, in 
astory. ‘‘If they had taken my novel, 
and published an edition of fifty thousand, 
I don’t see how it could have reduced a 
single author to penury. But I don’t 
believe I could resist the advances of a 
publisher, even if I knew it might throw 
authors out of work right and left. I 
could support their families till they got 
something to do.” 

‘Yes, you could do that, Ansel,” his 
wife suggested. with a slanting look at 
him; and the notion apparently amused 
her more and more. ‘‘I only hope we 
may have the opportunity. But prob- 
ably it will be as hard to get a process 
accepted as a book.” 

“That hasn't anything to do with the 
question,”” Denton broke out. ‘The 
question is whether a man ought not to 
kill his creative thought as he would a 
snake, if he sees that there is any danger 
of its taking away work another man 
lives by. That is what I look at.” 

‘** And father,” said Mrs. Denton, whim- 
sically, ‘‘is so high- principled that he 
won't let us urge on the millennium by 
having pandemonium first. If we were 
allowed to do that, Ansel might quiet his 
conscience by reflecting that the more 
men he threw out of work, the sooner the 
good time would come. J don’t see why 
that isn’t a good plan, and it would work 
in so nicely with what we want to do. 
Just make everything so bad people can- 
not bear it, and then they will rise up in 
their might and make it better for them- 
selves. Don’t you think so, Mr. Ray?” 


‘* Oh, I don’t know,” he said. 

All this kind of thinking and feeling, 
which was a part and parcel of these peo- 
ple’s daily life, was alien to his habit of 
mind. He grasped it feebly and reluc- 
tantly, without the power or the wish to 
follow it to conclusions, whether it was 
presented ironically by Mrs. Denton, or 
with a fanatical sincerity by her hus- 
band. 

“No, no! That won’t do,” Denton 
said. ‘‘I have tried to see that as a pos- 
sible thoroughfare; but it isn’t possible. 
If we were dealing with statistics it would 
do; but it’s men we're dealing with: men 
like ourselves that have women and chil- 
dren dependent on them.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear you say that, 
Ansel,” Peace said, gently. 

‘* Yes,” he returned, bitterly, ‘‘ which- 
ever way I turn, the way is barred. My 
hands are tied, whatever I try to do. 
Some one must be responsible. Some 
one must atone. Who shall it be?” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Denton, with a look 
of comic resignation, ‘‘it seems to be a 
pretty personal thing, after all, in spite of 
father’s philosophy. I always supposed 
that when we came into the world we 
should have an election, and vote down 
all these difficulties by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

Ray quoted, musingly: 


’ 


“The world is out of joint:—O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


‘“Yes? Who says that?” 

‘* Hamlet.” 

‘“Oh yes. Well, I feel just exactly as 
Ham does about it.” 

Denton laughed wildly out at her im- 
pudent drolling, and she said, as if his 
mirth somehow vexed her, 

“‘T should think if you’re so much 
troubled by that hard question of yours, 
you would get your Voice to say some- 
thing.” 

Her husband rose, and stood looking 
down, while a knot gathered between his 
gloomy eyes. Then he turned and left 
the room without answering her. 

She sent a laugh after him. ‘‘Some 
times,” she said to the others, ‘‘ the Voice 
doesn’t know any better than the rest of 
us.” 

Peace remained looking gravely at her 
a moment. She said, ‘‘I will go and see 
if the children are all right,” and follow- 
ed Denton out of the room. 
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Mrs. Denton began to ask Ray about 
Mrs. Brandreth and Mrs. Chapley, press- 
ing him with questions as to what kind 
of people they really were, and whether 
they were proud; she wondered why they 
had never come to call upon her. It 
would all have been a little vulgar if it 
had not been so childlike and simple. 
Ray was even touched by it when he 
thought that the chief concern of these 
ladies was to find out from him just what 
sort of crank her father was, and to mea- 
sure his influence for evil on Mr. Chapley. 

At the same time he heard Peace talk- 
ing to Denton, in a tone of entreaty and 
pacification. She staid so long that Ray 
had risen to go when she came back. 
He had hoped for a moment alone with 
her at parting, so that he might renew in 
better form the excuses that he pretended 
he had come to make. But the presence 
of lier sister took all the seriousness and 
delicacy from them; he had to make a 
kind of joke of them; and he could not 
tell her at all of the mysterious message 
from Mr. Brandreth about the friend to 
whom he wished to submit his book, and 
of the final pang of disappointment which 
its immediate return had given him. He 
had meant that she should say something 
to comfort him for this, but he had to 
forego his intended consolation. 

XXVI. 

Ray had no doubt that Kane was the 
court of final resort which the case against 
his novel had been appealed to, and he 
thought it hard that he should have re- 
fused to give it a last chance, or even to 
look at it again. Surely it was not so 
contemptible as that, so hopelessly bad 
that a man who seemed his friend could 
remember nothing in it that would make 
it valuable in a second reading. If the 
fault were not in the book, then it must 
be in the friend, and Ray renounced old 
Kane by every means he could command. 
He could not make it an open question; 
he could only treat him more and more 
coldly, and trust to Kane’s latent sense of 
guilt for the justification of his behavior. 
But Kane was either so hardened, or else 
regarded his own action as so venial, or 
perhaps believed it so right, that he did 
not find Ray’s coldness intelligible. 

‘*My dear young friend,” he frankly 
asked, ‘* is there anything between us but 
our disparity of years? That existed from 
the first moment of our acquaintance. I 
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have consoled myself at times with the 
notion of our continuing together in an 
exemplary friendship, you growing older 
and wiser, and I younger and less wise, if 
possible, like two Swedenborgian spirits 
in the final state. But evidently some- 
thing has happened to tinge our amity 
With a grudge in your mind. Do you ob- 
ject to saying just what property in me 
has imparted this unpleasant discoloration 
to it?” 

Ray was ashamed to say, or rather un- 
able. He answered that nothing was the 
matter, and that he did not know what 
Kane meant. He was obliged to prove 
this by a show of cordiality, which he be- 
gan perhaps to feel when he reasoned 
away his first resentment. Kane had 
acted quite within his rights, and if there 
was to be any such thing as honest criti- 
cism, the free censure of a friend must be 
suffered and even desired. He said this 
to himself quite heroically; he tried hard 
to be ruled by a truth so obvious. 

In other things his adversity demoral- 
ized him, for a time. He ceased to live 
in the future, as youth does and should 
do; he lived carelessly and wastefully in 
the present. With nothing in prospect 
it was no longer important how his time 
or money went; he did not try to save 
either. He never finished his poem, and 
he did not attempt anything else. 

In the midst off his listlessness and 
disoccupation, there came a letter from 
Hanks Brothers asking if he could not 
give a little more social gossip in his cor- 
respondence for the Echo; they reminded 
him that there was nothing people liked 
so much as personalities. Ray scornfully 
asked himself, How should he, who knew 
only the outsides of houses, supply social 
gossip, even if he had been willing? He 
made a sareastic reply to Hanks Brothers, 
intimating his readiness to relinquish the 
correspondence if it were not to their 
taste, and they took him at his word, and 
wrote that they would hereafter make 
use of a syndicate letter. 

It had needed this blow to rouse him 
from his reckless despair. if he were de- 
feated now, it would be in the face of all 
the friends who had believed in him and 
expected success of him. The thought of 
what Mr. Richings had said in his praise 
goaded him into activity. His motive was 
not high; it was purely egoistic at the 
best; but he did not know this; he hada 
sense of virtue in sending his book off to 
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a Boston publisher without undoing the 
inner wrappings in which the last New 
York publisher had returned it. 

Then he went round to ask Mr. Bran- 
dreth if he knew of any literary or cler- 
ical or manual work he could get to do. 
The industrial fury which has subdued 
a continent, and brought it under the 
hard American hand, wrought in him, 
according to his quality, and he was not 
only willing but eager to sacrifice the 
scruples of delicacy he had in appeal- 
ing to a man whom he had sought first 
on such different terms. His only ques- 
tion was how to get his business quickly, 
clearly, and fully before him. 

Mr. Brandreth received him with a gay- 
ety that put this quite out of his mind; 
and he thought the publisher was going 
to tell him that he had decided, after all, 
to accept his novel. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Ray,” Mr. Brandreth called 
out at sight of him, ‘‘I was just sending 
a note to you! Sit down a moment, won’t 
you? The editor of Every Evening was 
in here just now, and he happened to 
say he wished he knew some one who 
could make him a synopsis of a rather 
important book he’s had an advanced 
copy of from the other side. It’s likely 
to be of particular interest in connection 
with Coquelin’s visit; it’s a study of 
French comic acting from Moliére down; 
and I happened to Mink of you. You 
know French?” 

‘“Why,yes,thank you—to read. You're 
very kind, Mr. Brandreth,to think of me.” 

‘** Oh, not at all! I didn’t know whether 
you ever did the kind of thing the Every 
Evening wants, or whether you were not 
too busy, but I thought I’d drop an anchor 
to windward for you, on the chance that 
you might like to do it.” 

‘*T should like very much to do it; 
and—” 

“Tl tell you why I did it,” Mr. Bran- 
dreth interrupted, radiantly. ‘‘ I happen- 
ed to know they're making a change in the 
literary department of the Hvery Even- 
ing, and I thought that if this bit of work 
would let you show your hand— See?” 

“Yes; and I’m everlastingly—” 

‘““Not at all, not at all!” Mr. Bran- 
dreth opened the letter he had in his hand, 
and gave Ray a note that it enclosed. 
‘‘That’s an introduction to the editor of 
the Every Evening, and you'll strike him 
at the office about now, if you'd like to see 
him.” 


Ray caught with rapture the hand Mr. 
Brandreth offered him. ‘‘I don’t know 
what to say to you, but I’m extremely 
obliged. I'll go atonce.” He started to 
the door, and turned. ‘‘I hope Mrs. 
Brandreth is well, and—and—the baby?” 

‘‘Splendidly. I shall want to have you 
up there again as soon as we can manage 
it. Why haven’t you been at Mrs. Chap- 
ley’s? Didn’t you get her card?’ 

‘*“Yes; but I haven’t been very good 
company of late. I didn’t want to have 
it generally known.” 

““T understand. Well, now you must 
cheer up. Good-by, and good luck to 
you!” 

All the means of conveyance were too 
slow for Ray’s eagerness, and he walked. 
On his way down to that roaring and 
seething maelstrom of business, whose 
fierce currents swept all round the Every 
Evening office, he painted his future as 
critic of the journal with minute detail; 
he had died chief owner and had his 
statue erected to his memory in Park 
Square before he crossed that space, and 
plunged into one of the streets beyond. 

He was used to newspaper offices, and 
he was not surprised to find the editorial 
force of the Every Evening housed in a se- 
ries of dens, opening one beyond the oth- 
er till the last, with the chief in it, looked 
down on the street from which he climb- 
ed. He thought it all fit enough, for the 
present, but while he still dwelt in the 
future, and before the office-boy had taken 
his letter from him to the chief, he swift- 
ly flung up a building for the Every 
Evening as lofty and as ugly as any of 
the many-storied towers that rose about 
the frantic neighborhood. He blundered 
upon two other writers before he reached 
the chief; one of them looked up from 
his desk, and roared at him in unintelli- 
gible affliction; the other simply wagged 
his head, without lifting it, in the direc- 
tion of the final room, where Ray found 
himself sitting beside the editor-in-chief, 
without well knowing how he got there. 
The editor did not seem to know either, 
or to care that he was there, for some 
time; he kept on looking at this thing 
and that thing on the table before him; 
at everything but the letter Ray had sent 
in. When he did take that up, he did 
not look at Ray, and while he talked with 
him, he scarcely glanced at him; there 
were moments when he seemed to forget 
there was anybody there, and Ray’s blood 
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began to burn with a sense of personal 
indignity. He wished to go away, and 
leave the editor to find him gone at his 
leisure; but he felt bound to Mr. Bran- 
dreth, and he staid. At last the editor 
took up a book from the litter of news- 
papers and manuscripts before him, and 
said: 

‘“What we wantisa rapidand attractive 
résumé of this book, with particular refer- 
ence to Coquelin and his place on the 
stage and in art. No one else has the 
book yet, and we expect to use the article 
from it in our Saturday edition. See 
what you can do with it, and bring it here 
by ten to-morrow. You can run from one 
to two thousand words-—-not over two.”’ 

He handed Ray the book and turned 
so definitively to his papers and letters 
again that Ray had no choice but to go. 
He left with the editor a self-respectful 
parting salutation, which the editor evi- 
dently had no use for, and no one showed 
a consciousness of him, not even the office- 
boy, as he went out. 

He ground his teeth in resentment, but 
he resolved to take his revenge by mak- 
ing literature of that réswmé, and com- 
pelling the attention of the editor to him 
through his work. He lost no time in 
setting about it; he began to read the 
book at once, and he had planned his 
article from it before he reached his hotel. 
He finished it before he slept, and he went 
to bed as the first milkman sent his wail 
through the street below. His heart had 
worked itself free of its bitterness, and 
seemed to have imparted its lightness to 
the little paper, which he was not ashamed 
of even when he read it after he woke 
from the short rest he suffered himself. 
He was sure that the editor of Every 
Evening must feel the touch which he 
knew he had imparted to it, and he made 
his way to him with none of the perturba- 
tion, if none of the romantic interest of 
the day before. 

The editor took the long slips which 
Ray had written his copy on, and struck 
them open with his right hand while he 
held them with his left. 

‘* Why the devil,” he demanded, ‘‘ don’t 
you write a better hand?” Before Ray 
could formulate an answer, he shouted 
again, ‘‘ Why the devil don’t you begin 
with a fact ?” 

He paid no heed to the defence which 
the hurt author-pride of the young fellow 
spurred him to make, but went on reading 
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the article through. When he had finish- 
ed he threw it down and drew toward him 
a narrow book like a check-book, and 
wrote in it, and then tore out the page, 
and gave it to Ray. It was an order on 
the counting-room for fifteen dollars. 

Ray had a weak moment of rage in 
which he wished to tear it up and fling it 
in the editor’s face. But he overcame 
himself and put the order in his pocket. 
He vowed never to use it, even to save 
himself from starving, but he kept it be- 
cause he was ashamed to do otherwise. 
Even when the editor at the sound of his 
withdrawal called out, without looking 
round, ‘‘ What is your address?” he told 
him; but this time he wasted no parting 
salutations upon him. 

The hardest part was now to make 
his acknowledgments to Mr. Brandreth, 
without letting him know how little his 
personal interest in the matter had avail- 
ed. He succeeded in keeping everything 
from him but the fact that his work had 
been accepted, and Mr. Brandreth was 
delighted. 

‘* Well, that’s first-rate, as far as it goes, 
and I believe it’s going to lead to some- 
thing permanent. You'll be the literary 
man of Every Evening yet; and I under- 
stand the paper’s making its way. It’sa 
good thing to be connected with; thor 
oughly clean and decent, and yet lively.” 

Though Ray hid his wrath from Mr. 
Brandreth, because it seemed due to his 
kindness, he let it break out before Kane, 
whom he found dining alone at his hotel 
that evening when he came down fro: 
his room. 

‘**T don’t. know whether I ought to 
sit down with you,” he began, when 
Kane begged him to share his table. 
‘*T’ve just been through the greatest hu- 
miliation I've had yet. It’s so thick on 
me that I’m afraid some of it will come 
off. And it wasn’t my fault, either; it 
was my misfortune.” 

‘*We can bear to suffer for our mis- 
fortunes,” said Kane, dreamily. ‘‘ To suf- 
fer for our faults would be intolerable, 
because then we couldn’t preserve our 
self-respect. Don’t you see? But the 
consciousness that our anguish is unde- 
served is consoling; it’s even flattering.” 

‘Tm sorry to deprive you of a Hard 
Saying, if that’s one, but my facts are 
against you.” 

‘*Ah, but facts must always yield to 
reasons,” Kane began. 
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Ray would not be stopped. But he 
suddenly caught the humorous aspect of 
his adventure with the editor of Every 
Evening, and gave it with artistic zest. 
He did not spare his ridiculous hopes or 
his ridiculous pangs. 

From time to time Kane said, at some 
neat touch: ‘‘Oh, good!” ‘‘ Very good!” 
‘ Capital!” ‘* Charming, charming!” 
When Ray stopped, he drew a long 
breath, and sighed out: ‘‘ Yes, I know the 
man. He’s not a bad fellow. He’s a 
very good fellow.” 

‘A good fellow?” Ray demanded. 
‘* Why did he behave like a brute, then ? 
He’s the only man who’s been rude to 
me in New York. Why couldn’t he have 
shown me the same courtesy that all the 
publishers have? Every one of them has 
behaved decently, though none of them, 
confound them! wanted my book.” 

** Ah,” said Kane, ‘*‘ his conditions were 
different. They had all some little grace 
of leisure, and according to your report 
he had none. I don’t know a more pa- 
thetic picture than you’ve drawn of him, 
trying to grasp all those details of his 
work, and yet seize a new one. It’s 
frightful. Don’t you feel the pathos of 
it?” 

‘No man ought to place himself in 
conditions where he has to deny himself 
the amenities of life,” Ray persisted, and 
he felt that he had made a point, and lan- 
guaged it well. ‘‘He’s to blame if he 
does.” 

‘‘Oh, no man willingly places himself 
in hateful or injurious conditions,” said 
Kane. ‘‘He is pushed into them, or 
they grow up about him through the so- 
cial action. He’s what they shape him 
to, and when he’s taken his shape from 
circumstances, he knows _ instinctively 
that he won't fit into others. So he stays 
put. You would say that the editor of 
Every Evening ought to forsake his con- 
ditions’ at any cost, and go somewhere 
else and be a civilized man; but he 
couldn’t do that without breaking him- 
self in pieces and putting himself togeth- 
er again. Why did I never go back to 
my own past? I look over my life in 
New York, and it is chiefly tiresome and 
futile in the retrospect; I couldn’t really 
say why I’ve staid here. I don’t expect 
anything of it, and yet I can’t leave it. 
The Every Evening man does expect a 
great deal of his conditions; he expects 
success, and I understand he’s getting it. 


” 


But he didn’t place himself in his condi- 
tions in any dramatic way, and he couldn’t 
dramatically break with them. They 
may be gradually detached from him and 
then he may slowly change. Of course 
there are signal cases of renunciation. 
People have abdicated thrones and turn- 
ed monks; but they’ve not been common, 
and I dare say, if the whole truth could 
be known, they have never been half the 
men they were before, or become just the 
saints they intended to be. If you'll 
take the most extraordinary instance of 
modern times, or of all times—if you'll 
take Tolstoi himself, you'll see how im- 
possible it is for a man to rid himself of 
his environment. Tolstoi believes un- 
questionably in a life of poverty and toil 
and trust; but he has not been able to 
give up his money; he is defended against 
want by the usual gentlemanly sources 
of income; and he lives a ghastly traves- 
ty of his unfulfilled design. He’s a mon- 
umental warning of the futility of any 
individual attempt to escape from condi- 
tions. That’s what I tell my dear old 
friend Chapley, who’s quite Tolstoi mad, 
and wants to go into the country and 
simplify himself.” 

**Does he, really?” Ray asked, with a 
smile. 

‘““Why not? Tolstoi convinces your 
reason and touches your heart. There's 
no flaw in his logic and no falsity in his 
sentiment. I think that if Tolstoi had 
not become a leader, he would have had 
a multitude of followers.” 

The perfection of his paradox afforded 
Kane the highest pleasure. He laughed 
out his joy in it, and clapped Ray on the 
shoulder, and provoked him to praise it, 
and was so frankly glad of having made 
it, that all Ray’s love of him came back. 


XXVII. 


Ray took a hint from one phase of his 
experience with his story, and made bold 
to ask Mr. Brandreth if he could not give 
him some manuscripts to read; he had 
rather a fancy for playing the part of 
some other man’s destiny since he could 
have so little to do with deciding his own. 
Chapley & Co. had not much work of that 
kind to give, but they turned over a num 
ber of novels to him, and he read them 
with a jealous interest; he wished first of 
all to find whether other people were 
writing better novels than his, and he 
hope to find that they were not. Mostly, 
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they really were not, and they cumula- 
tively strengthened him against an im- 
pulse which he had more than once had 
to burn his manuscript. From certain 
of the novels he read he got instruction 
both of a positive and negative kind; for 
it was part of his business to look at their 
construction, and he never did this with- 
out mentally revising the weak points of 
his story, and considering how he could 
repair them. 

There was not a great deai of money 
in this work, but Ray got ten or fifteen 
dollars for reading a manuscript and ren- 
dering an opinion of it, and kept himself 
from the depravation of waiting for the 
turn of the cards. He waited for no- 
thing; he worked continually, and he 
filled up the intervals of the work that 
was given to him with work that he made 
for himself. He wrote all sorts of things, 
essays, stories, sketches, poems, and sent 
them about to the magazines, and the 
weekly newspapers, and the syndicates. 
When the editors were long in reporting 
upon them he went and asked for a de- 
cision; and in audacious moments he 
carried his manuscript to them, and tried 
to surprise an instant judgment from 
them. This, if it were in the case of a 
poem, or a very short sketch, he could 
sometimes get, and it was usually adverse, 
as it usually was in the case of the things 
he sent them by mail. They were no- 
where unkindly; they were often sym- 
pathetic, and suggested that what was 
not exactly adapted to their publications 
might be adapted to the publication of a 
fellow-editor; they were willing to sacri- 
fice one another in his behalf. They did 
not always refuse his contributions. 
Kane, who witnessed his struggles at this 
period with an interest which he declared 
truly paternal, was much struck by the 
fact that his failures and successes exactly 
corresponded to those of business men; 
that is, he failed ninety-five times out of a 
hundred to get his material printed. His 
effort was not of the vast range suggested 
by these numbers; he had a few manu- 
scripts that were refused many times 
over, and made up the large sum of his 
rejections by the peculid® disfavor that 
followed them. 

Besides these regular attacks on the 
literary periodicals, Ray carried on gue- 
rilla operations of several sorts. He sold 
jokes at two dollars apiece to the comic 
papers; it sometimes seemed low for 
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jokes, but the papers paid as much fora 
poor joke as a good one, and the market 
was steady. He got rather more for 
jokes that were ordered of him, as when 
an editor found himself in possession of 
an extremely amusing illustration with- 
out obvious meaning. Ray developed a 
facility wholly unexpected to himself in 
supplying the meaning for a picture of 
this kind; if it were a cartoon, he had the 
courage to ask as much as five dollars 
for his point. 

A mere accident opened up another 
field of industry to him, when one day 
a gentleman halted him at the foot of the 
stairway to an elevated station, and after 
begging his pardon for first mistaking 
him for a Grand Army man, professed 
himself a journalist in momentary diffi- 
culty. 

‘*T usually sell my things to the Sun- 
day Planet; but my last poem was too 
serious for their F. §., and I’m down on 
my luck. Of course I see now,” said 
the journalist in difficulty, ‘“‘ that you 
couldn't have been in the war; at first 
glance I took you for an old comrade of 
mine; but if you'll leave your address 
with me— Thank you, sir! Thank 
you!” 

Ray had put a quarter in his hand, 
and he thought he had bought the right 
to ask him a question. 

‘*T know that I look twice my age un- 


der some circumstances, when people 
happen to see double—” 
‘*Capital!” said the veteran. ‘‘ First- 


? 


rate!” and he clapped Ray on the shoul- 
der, and then clung to him long enough 
to recover his balance. 

‘*But would you be good enough to 
tell me what the F.S. of the Sunday 
Planet is!” 

‘““Why, the Funny Side—the page 
where they put the jokes and the comic 
poetry. F.S8. for short. Brevity is the 
soul of wit, you know.” 

Ray got away from the journalist in 
difficulty. He hurried home and put to- 
gether some of the verses that had come 
back to him from the comic papers, and 
mailed them to the Sunday Planet. He 
had learned not to respect his work the 
less for being rejected, and the “Planet 
did not wane in his esteem because the 
editor of the F. 8. accepted all his outcast 
verses. But the pay was deplorably lit- 
tle; and for the first time he was tempt- 
ed to consider an offer of partnership 
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with a gentleman who wrote advertise- 
ments for a living, and who, in the falter- 
ings of his genius from overwork, had 
professed himself willing to share his 
honors and profits with a younger man; 
the profits, at any rate, were enormous. 

But this temptation endured only fora 
moment of disheartenment. In all his 
straits, Ray not only did his best, but he 
kept true to a certain ideal of himself as 
an artist. There were some things he 
could not do even to make a living. He 
might sell anything he wrote, and he 
might write anything within the bounds 
of honesty that would sell, but he could 
not sell his pen, or let it for hire to be 
used as the lessee wished. It was not 
the loftiest grade of wsthetics or ethics, 
and perhaps the distinctions he made 
were largely imaginary. But he refused 
the partnership offered him, though it 
came with a most flattering recognition 
of his literary abilities, and of his pecul- 
iar fitness for the work proposed. 

He came to know a good many young 
fellows who were struggling forward on 
the same lines with himself, and chan- 
eing it high and low with the great 
monthlies, where they offered their po- 
ems and short stories, and with the one- 
cent dailies, where they turned in their 
space-work. They hada courage in their 
risks which he came to share in its gay- 
ety, if not its irreverence, and he enjoyed 
the cheerful cynicism with which they 
philosophized the facts of the newspaper 
side of their trade: they had studied its 
average of successes and failures, and 
each of them had his secret for surpris- 
ing the favor of the managing editor, as 
infallible as the gambler’s plan for break- 
ing the bank at Monaco. 

‘You don’t want to be serious,” one 
blithe spirit volunteered for Ray’s instruc- 
tion in a moment of defeat; ‘*‘ you want to 
give a light and cheerful cast to things. 
For instance, if a fireman loses his life 
in a burning building, you mustn’t go 
straight for the reader’s pity; you must 
appeal to his sense of the picturesque. 
You must call it, ‘Knocked out in a 
Fight with Fire,’ or something like that, 
and treat the incident with ming!ed pa- 
thos and humor. If you’ve got a case 
of suicide by drowning, all you’ve got to 
do is to call it ‘Launch of one more Un- 
fortunate,’ and the editor is yours. Go 
round and make studies of our metropol- 
itan civilization; write up the ‘ Leisure 


Moments of Surface-car Conductors,’ or 
‘Talks with the Ticket-choppers.’ Do 
the amateur scavenger, and describe the 
‘Mysteries of the average Ash-barrel.’” 

As the time wore on, the circle of 
Ray’s acquaintance widened so much 
that he no longer felt those pangs of 
homesickness which used to seize him 
whenever he got letters from Midland. 
He rather neglected his correspondence 
with Sanderson; the news of parties and 
sleigh-rides and engagements and mar- 
riages which his friend wrote affected 
him like echoes from some former life. 
He was beginning to experience the 
charm, the fascination of the mere city, 
where once he had a glimpse of the sit- 
uation fleeting and impalpable as those 
dream-thoughts that haunt the conscious- 
ness on the brink of sleep. Then it was 
as if all were driving on together, no one 
knew why or whither; but some had em- 
barked on the weird voyage to waste, and 
some to amass; their encounter formed 
the opportunity of both, and a sort of 
bewildered kindliness existed between 
them. Their common ignorance of what 
it was all for was like a bond, and tliey 
clung involuntarily together in their un- 
wieldy multitude because of the want of 
meaning, and prospered on, suffered on 
through vast cyclones of excitement that 
whirled them round and round, and made 
a kind of pleasant drunkenness in their 
brains, and consoled tlem for never rest- 
ing and never arriving. 

The fantastic vision passed, and Ray 
again saw himself and those around him 
full of distinctly intended effort, each in 
his sort, and of relentless energy, which 
were self-sufficing and self-satisfying. 
Most of the people he knew were, like 
himself, bent upon getting a story, or a 
poem, or an essay,or an article, printed 
in some magazine or newspaper, or some 
book into the hands of a publisher. They 
were all, like himself, making their nine- 
ty-five failures out of a hundred endea- 
vors; but they were all courageous, if they 
were not all gay, and if they thought the 
proportion of their failures disastrous, 
they said nothing to show it. They did 
not try to blink them, but they preferred 
to celebrate their successes; perhaps the 
rarity of these merited it more. 


XXVIII. 
As soon as Ray had pulled himself out o! 
his slough of despond, and began to strug- 
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gle forward on such footing as he found 
firm, he felt the rise of the social instinct 
in him. He went about and delivered 
his letters; he appeared at one of Mrs. 
Chapley’s Thursdays, and began to be 
passed from one afternoon tea to another. 
He met the Mayquaits at Mrs. Chapley’s, 
those Gitchugumee people she had asked 
him about, and at their house he met a 
lady so securely his senior that she could 
let him see at once she had taken a great 
fancy to him. The Mayquaits have since 
bought a right of way into the heart of 
society, but they were then in the periph- 
eral circles, and this lady seemed anx- 
ious to be accounted for in that strange 
company of rich outcasts. Something in 
Ray’s intelligent young good looks must 
have appealed to her as a possible sol- 
vent. As soon as he was presented to 
her she began to ply him with subtle 
questions concerning their hostess and 
their fellow-guests, with whom she pro- 
fessed to find herself by a species of ac- 
cident springing from their common in- 
terest in a certain charity: that particular 
tea was to promote it. Perhaps it was 
the steadfast good faith of the pretty boy 
in refusing to share in her light satire, 
while he could not help showing that he 
enjoyed it, which commended Ray more 
and more to her. He told her how he 
came to be there, not because she asked, 
for she did not ask, but because he per- 
ceived that she wished to know, and be- 
cause it is always pleasant to speak about 
one’s self upon any pretext, and he evinced 
a delicate sympathy with her misgiving, 
which interested him as that of a type 
and a class. It flattered him that she 
should single him out for her appeal as if 
he were of her sort, and he eagerly accept- 
ed an invitation she made him. Through 
her favor and patronage he began to go 
to lunches and dinners; he went to balls, 
aud danced sometimes when his pockets 
were so empty that he walked one way to 
save his car fares. But his poverty was 
without care; it did not eat into his heart, 
for no one else shared it; and those spec- 
tres of want and shame which haunt the 
city’s night, and will not always away at 
dawn, but remain present to eyes that 
have watched and wept, vanished in the 
joyous light that his youth shed about 
him as he hurried home with the waltz 
music beating in his blood. A remote 
sense, very remote and dim, of something 
all wrong attended him at moments in 
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his pleasure; at moments it seemed even 
he who was wrong. But this fled before 
his analysis; he could not see what harm 
he was doing. To pass his leisure in the 
company of well-bred, well-dressed, pros- 
perous, and handsome people was so ob- 
viously right and fit that it seemed ab- 
surd to suffer any question of it. He 
met mainly very refined persons, whose 
interests were all elevated, and whose 
tastes were often altruistic. He found 
himself in a set of young people who 
loved art and literature and music, and 
he talked to his heart’s content with 
agreeable girls about pictures and books 
and theatres. 

It surprised him that with all this op- 
portunity and contiguity he did not fall 
in love; after the freest give and take of 
zesthetic sympathies he came away witha 
kindled fancy and acold heart. There was 
one girl he thought would have let him 
be in love with her if he wished, but when 
he questioned his soul he found that he 
did not wish, or could not. He said to 
himself that it was her money, for she 
was rich as well as beautiful and wise; 
and he feigned that if it had not been for 
her money he might have been in love 
with her. Her people,an aunt and uncle 
whom she lived with, made much of him, 
and the way seemed clear. They began 
to tell each other about themselves, and 
once he interested her very much by the 
story of his adventures in first coming to 
New York. 

‘‘And did you never meet the two 
young women afterwards?” she asked. 

‘“Yes. That was the curious part of 
it,” he said, and piqued that she called 
them ‘‘two young women,” he went on 
to. tell her of the Hugheses, whom he set 
forth in all the picturesqueness he could 
command. She listened intensely, and 
even provoked him with some questions 
to go on; but at the end she said nothing; 
and after that she was the same and not 
the same to him. At first he thought it 
might be her objection to his knowing 
such queer people; she was very proud; 
but he was still made much of by her 
family, and there was nothing but this 
difference in her that marked with its 
delicate distinctness the loss of a chance. 

He was not touched except in his van- 
ity. Without the subtle willingness which 
she had subtly withdrawn, his life was 
still surpassingly rich on the side where 
it had been hopelessly poor; and in spite 
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of his personal poverty he was in the en- 
joyment of a social affluence beyond the 
magic of mere money. Sometimes he re- 
garded it all as his due, and at all times 
he took it with simple ingratitude; but 
he had moments of passionate humility 
when he realized that he owed his good 
fortune to the caprice of a worldly old wo- 
man whom he did not respect very much. 

When he began to go into society, he 
did not forget his earlier friends; he rath- 
er prided himself on his constancy; he 
thought it was uncommon, and he found 
it a consolation when other things failed 
him. It was even an amusement full of 
literary suggestion for him to turn from 
his own dream of what the world was to 
Hughes's dream of what the world should 
be; and it flattered him that the old man 
should have taken the sort of fancy to 
him that he had. Hughes consulted him 
as a person with a different outlook on 
life, and valued him as a practical mind, 
akin to his own in quality if not in di- 
rection. First and last he read him his 
whole book; he stormily disputed with 
him about the passages which Ray criti- 
cised as to their basal facts; but he adopted 
some changes Ray suggested. 

The young fellow was a whole gay 
world to Mrs. Denton in his reproduc- 
tion of his society career for her. She 
pursued him to the smallest details of 
dress and table and manner; he lived his 
society events over again for her with 
greater consciousness than he had known 
in their actual experience; and he suf- 
fered patiently the little splenetic resent- 
ment in which her satiety was apt final- 
ly to express itself. He decided that he 
must not take Mrs. Denton in any wise 
seriously; and he could see that Peace 
was grateful to him for his complaisance 
and forbearance. She used to listen too 
when he described the dinners and dances 
for her sister, and their interest gave the 
material a fascination for Ray himself: it 
emphasized the curious duality of his life, 
and lent the glamour of unreality to the 
regions where they could no more have 
hoped to follow him than to tread the 
realms of air. Sometimes their father 
hung about him—getting points for his 
morals, as Ray once accused him of doing. 

‘No, no!” Hughes protested. ‘‘I am 
interested to find how much better than 
their conditions men and women always 
are. The competitive conditions of our 
economic life characterize society as well 


as business. Yet business men and soci- 
ety women are all better and kinder than 
you would believe they could be. The 
system implies that the weak must al- 
ways go to the wall, but in actual opera- 
tion it isn’t so.” 

‘‘From Mr. Ray’s account there seem 
to be a good many wall- flowers,” Mrs. 
Denton suggested. 

Hughes ignored her frivolity. ‘It 
shows what glorious beings men and wo- 
men would be if they were rightly con- 
ditioned. There is a whole heaven of 
mercy and loving-kindness in human na- 
ture waiting to open itself: we know a 
little of what it may be when a man or 
woman rises superior to circumstance and 
risks a generous word or deed in a selfish 
world. Then for a moment we have a 
glimpse of the true life of the race.” 

‘* Well, I wish I had a glimpse of the 
untrue life of the race, myself,” said Mrs. 
Denton, as her father turned away. ‘‘I 
would give a whole year of the millen- 
nium for a week in society.” 

‘*You don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” said her husband. He had been 
listening in gloomy silence to Ray’s talk, 
and he now turned on his wife. ‘‘I 
would rather see you dead than in such 
‘good society’ as that.” 

‘Oh, well,” she answered, ‘* you’re 
much likelier to see me dead. If I under- 
stand Mr. Ray, it’s a great deal easier to 
get into heaven than to get into good so- 
ciety.” She dropped the cat out of her 
lap long enough to go up to her husband 
and push his hair back from his eyes. 
“Tf you wore it that way, people could 
see what a nice forehead you've got. You 
look twice as ‘ brainy’ now, Ansel.” 

He caught her hand and flung it fu- 
riously away. She went back to her 
chair, and the cat jumped into her lap 
again. ‘‘ Ansel,’ she said, ‘‘is beginning 
to feel the wear and tear of the job of 
setting the world right as much as I do. 
He never had as much faith in the mil- 
lennium as father has; he thinks there's 
got to be some sort of sacrifice first; he 
hasn’t made up his mind quite what it’s 
to be, yet.” 

Denton left them abruptly, and after a 
while Ray heard him talking in the next 
room; he thought he must be talking to 
some one there, till his wife said, ‘‘ Ansel 
doesn’t say much in company, but he’s 
pretty sociable when he gets by himself.” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


N my first lecture I spoke briefly of the 

deficiency in respect of Form which 
characterizes nearly all the dramatic lit- 
erature of which we are taking a sum- 
mary survey, till the example of Shake- 
speare and the precepts of Ben Jonson 
wrought their natural effect. Teleology, 
or the argument from means to end, the 
argument of adaptation, is not so much 
in fashion in some spheres of thought 
and speculation as it once was, but here 
it applies admirably. We have a piece 
of work, and we know the maker of it. 
The next question that we ask ourselves 
is the very natural one—how far it shows 
marks of intelligent design. In a play 
we not only expect a succession of scenes, 
but that each scene should lead, by a lo- 
gic more or less stringent, if not to the 
next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute 
their fraction of impulse towards the in- 
evitable catastrophe. That is to say, the 
structure should be organic, with a neces- 
sary and harmonious connection and re- 
lation of parts, and not merely mechan- 
ical, with an arbitrary or haphazard join- 
ing of one part to another. It is in the 
former sense alone that any production 
can be called a work of art. 

And when we apply the word Form in 
this sense to some creation of the mind, 
we imply that there is a life, or, what is 
still better, a soul in it. That there is 
an intimate relation, or, at any rate, a 
close analogy, between Form in this its 
highest attribute and Imagination, is evi- 
dent if we remember that the Imagina- 
tion is the shaping faculty. This is, in- 
deed, its pre-eminent function, to which 
all others are subsidiary. Shakespeare, 
with his usual depth of insight and the 
precision that comes of it, tells us that 
“imagination bodies forth the forms of 
things unknown.” In his maturer cre- 
ations there is generally some central 
thought about which the action revolves 
like a moon, carried along with it in its 
appointed orbit, and permitted the gam- 
bol of a Ptolemaic epicycle now and 
then. But the word Form has also more 
limited applications, as, for example, when 
we use it to imply that nice sense of pro- 
portion and adaptation which results in 


Style. We may apply it even to the 
structure of a verse, or of a short poem in 
which every advantage has been taken of 
the material employed, as in Keats's ‘‘ Ode 
to a Grecian Urn,” which seems as per- 
fect in its outline as the thing it so lov- 
ingly celebrates. In all these cases there 
often seems also to be something intui- 
tive or instinctive in the working of cer- 
tain faculties of the poet, and to this we 
unconsciously testify when we call it 
genius. But in the technic of this art, 
perfection can be reached only by long 
training, as was evident in the case of 
Coleridge. Of course without the genius 
all the training in the world will produce 
only a mechanical and lifeless result; but 
even if the genius is there, there is no- 
thing too seemingly trifling to deserve 
its study. The ‘‘Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard” owes much of the charm 
that makes it precious, even with those 
who perhaps undervalue its sentiment, to 
Gray’s exquisite sense of the value of 
vowel sounds. 

Let us, however, come down to what 
is within the reach and under the control 
of talent and of a natural or acquired 
dexterity. And such a thing is the plot 
or arrangement of a play. In this part of 
their business our older playwrights are 
especially unskilled or negligent. They 
seem perfectly content if they have a 
story which they can divide at proper 
intervals by acts and scenes, and bring at 
last to a satisfactory end by marriage or 
murder, as the case may be. A certain 
variety of characters is necessary, but the 
motives that compel and control them 
are almost never sufficiently apparent. 
And this is especially true of the dramat- 
ic motives, as distinguished from the 
moral. The personages are brought in 
to do certain things and perform certain 
purposes of the author, but too often 
there seems te be no special reason why 
one of them should do this or that 
more than another. They are servants 
of all work, ready to be villains er fools 
at a moment’s notice if required. The 
obliging simplicity with which they walk 
into traps which everybody can see but 
themselves, is sometimes almost delight- 
ful in its absurdity. Ben Jonson was 


* Copyright, 1892, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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perfectly familiar with the traditional 
principles of construction. He tells us 
that the fable of a drama (by which he 
means the plot or action) should have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; and that 
‘‘as a body without proportion cannot 
be goodly, no more can the action, either 
in comedy or tragedy, without his fit 
bounds.” But he goes on to say “that 
as every bound, for the nature of the sub- 
ject, is esteemed the best that is largest, 
till it can increase no more; so it be- 
hoves the action in tragedy or comedy 
to be let grow till the necessity ask a 
conclusion; wherein two things are to be 
considered — first, that it exceed not the 
compass of one day; next, that there be 
place left for digression and art.” The 
weakness of our earlier playwrights is 
that they esteemed those bounds best that 
were largest, and let their action grow 
till they had to stop it. 

Many of Shakespeare’s contemporary 
poets must have had every advantage 
that he had in practical experience of the 
stage, and all of them had probably as fa- 
miliar an intercourse with the theatre as 
he. But what a difference between their 
manner of constructing a play and his! 
In all his dramatic works his skill in this 
is more or less apparent. In the best of 
them it is unrivalled. From the first 
scene of them he seems to have beheld as 
from a tower the end of all. In Romeo 
and Juliet, for example, he had his story 
before him, and he follows it closely 
enough; but how naturally one scene is 
linked to the next, and one event leads to 
another! If this play were meant to il- 
lustrate anything, it would seem to be 
that our lives were ruled by chance. Yet 
there is nothing left to chance in the ac- 
tion of the play, which advances with the 
unvacillating foot of destiny. And the 
characters are made to subordinate them- 
selves to the interests of the play as to 
something in which they have all a 
common concern. With the greater part 
of the secondary dramatists, the charac- 
ters seem like unpractised people trying 
to walk the deck of a ship in rough wea- 
ther, who start for everywhere to bring 
up anywhere, and are hustled against 
each other in the most inconvenient way. 
It is only when the plot is very simple 
and straightforward that there is any 
chance of smooth water and of things go- 
ing on without falling foul of each other. 
Was it only that Shakespeare, in choos- 


ing his themes, had a keener perception 
of the dramatic possibilities of a story? 
This is very likely, and it is certain that 
he preferred to take a story ready to his 
hand rather than invent one. All the good 
stories, indeed, seem to have invented 
themselves in the most obliging manner 
somewhere in the morning of the world, 
and to have been camp-followers when 
the famous march of mind set out from 
the farthest East. But where he invent- 
ed his plot, as in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the Tempest, he is careful to 
have it as little complicated with needless 
incident as possible. 

These thoughts were suggested to me 
by the gratuitous miscellaneousness of 
plot (if I may so call it) in some of the 
plays of John Webster, concerning whose 
works Iam to say something this even- 
ing, a complication made still more puz- 
zling by the motiveless conduct of many 
of the characters. When he invented a 
plot of his own, as in his comedy of The 
Devil’s Law Case, the improbabilities be- 
come insuperable, by which I mean that 
they are such as not merely the under- 
standing but the imagination cannot get 
over. For mere common-sense has little 
to do with the affair. Shakespeare cared 
little for anachronisms, or whether there 
were seaports in Bohemia or not, any 
more than Calderon cared that gunpow- 
der had not been invented centuries be- 
fore the Christian era when he wanted 
an arquebus to be fired, because the noise 
of a shot would do for him what a silent 
arrow would not do. But, if possible, 
the understanding should have as few 
difficulties put in its way as possible. 
Shakespeare is careful to place his Ariel 
in the not yet wholly disenchanted Ber- 
mudas, near which Sir John Hawkins 
had seen a mermaid not many years be- 
fore, and lays the scene for his Oberon 
and Titania in the dim remoteness of le- 
gendary Athens, though his clowns are 
unmistakably English, and though he 
knew as well as we do that Puck was a 
British goblin. In estimating material 
improbubility as distinguished from mor- 
al, however, we should give our old dram- 
atists the benefit of the fact that all the 
world was a great deal farther away in 
those days than in ours,when the electric 
telegraph puts our button into the grip of 
whatever commonplace our planet is ca- 
pable of producing. 

Moreover, in respect of Webster as of 
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his fellows, we must, in order to under- 
stand them, first naturalize our minds in 
their world. Chapman makes Byron say 
to Queen Elizabeth: 


“These stars, 
Whose influences for this latitude 
Distilled, and wrought in with this temperate air, 
And this division of the elements, 
Have with your reign brought forth more worthy 
spizits 
For counsel, valour, height of wit, and art, 
Than any other region of the earth, 
Or were brought forth to all your ancestors.” 


And this is apt to be the only view we 
take of that Golden Age, as we call it 
fairly enough in one, and that, perhaps, 
the most superficial,sense. But it was in 
many ways rude and savage, an age of 
great crimes and of the ever- brooding 
suspicion of great crimes. Queen Eliza- 
beth herself was the daughter of a king 
as savagely cruel and irresponsible as the 
Grand Turk. It was an age that in Italy 
could breed a Cenci, and in France could 
tolerate the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
as a legitimate stroke of statecraft. But 
when we consider whether crime be a fit 
subject for tragedy, we must distinguish. 
Merely as crime, it is vulgar, as are the 
waxen images of murderers with the very 
rope round their necks with which they 
were hanged. Crime becomes, then, re- 
ally tragic when it merely furnishes the 
theme for a profound psychological study 
of motive and character. The weakness 
of Webster’s two greatest plays lies in 
this—that crime is presented as aspectacle, 
and not as a means of looking into our 
own hearts and fathoming our own con- 
sciousness. 

The scene of The Devil's Law Case is 
Naples, then a viceroyalty of Spain, and 
our ancestors thought anything possible 
in Italy. Leonora, a widow, has a son 
and daughter, Romelio and Jolenta. Ro- 
melio is a rich and prosperous merchant. 
Jolenta is secretly betrothed to Contari- 
no,an apparently rather spendthrift young 
nobleman, who has already borrowed 
large sums of money of Romelio on the 
security of his estates. Romelio is bitter- 
ly opposed to his marrying Jolenta, for 
reasons known only to himself, at least 
no reason appears for it, except that the 
play could not have gone on without it. 
The reason he assigns is that he has a 
grudge against the nobility, though it ap- 
pears afterwards that he himself is of no- 
ble birth, and asserts his equality with 


them. When Contarino, at the opening 
of the play, comes to urge his suit, and 
asks him how he looks upon it, Romelio 
answers: 
‘Believe me, sir, as on the principal column 
To advance our house; why, you bring honor 
with you, 
Which is the soul of wealth. I shall be proud 
To live to see my little nephews ride 
Othe upper hand of their uncles, and the 
daughters 
Be ranked by heralds at solemnities 
Before the mother; and all this derived 
From your nobility. Do not blame me, sir, 
If I be taken with’t exceedingly ; 
For this same honor with us citizens 
Is a thing we are mainly fond of, especially 
When it comes without money, which is very 
seldom. 
But as you do perceive my present temper, 
Be sure I’m yours.” 


And of this Contarino was sure, the irony 
of Romelio’s speech having been so deli- 
cately conveyed that he was unable to 
perceive it. 

A little earlier in this scene a speech is 
put into the mouth of Romelio so char- 
acteristic of Webster's more sententious 
style that I will read it: 

‘QO, my lord, lie not idle: 
The chiefest action for a man of great spirit 
Is never to be out of action. We should think 
The soul was never put into the body, 
Which has so many rare and curious pieces 
Of mathematical motion, to stand still. 
Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds; 
I’th’ trenches for the soldiers, ith’ wakeful study 
For the scholar, in the furrows of the sea 
For men of our profession, of all which 
Arise and spring up honour.” 


This recalls to mind the speech of 
Ulysses to Achilles in Troilus and Cres- 
sida, a piece of eloquence which, for 
the impetuous charge of serried argu- 
ment and poetic beauty of illustration, 
grows more marvellous with every read- 
ing. But it is hardly fair to any other 
poet to let him remind us of Shakespeare. 

Contarino, on leaving Romelio, goes 
to Leonora, the mother, who immediate- 
ly conceives a violent passion for him. 
He, by way of a pretty compliment, tells 
her that he has a suit to her, and that it is 
for her picture. By this he meant her 
daughter, but with the flattering implica- 
tion that you would not know the parent 
from the child. Leonora, of course, takes 
him literally, is gracious accordingly, and 
Contarino is satisfied that he has won 
her consent also, This scene gives occa- 
sion for a good example of Webster's 
more playful style, which is perhaps worth 
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quoting. Still apropos of her portrait, 

Leonora says: 

“You will enjoin me to a strange punishment. 
With what a compelled face a woman sits 
While she is drawing! I have noted divers 
Either to feign smiles, or suck in the lips 
To have a little mouth; ruffle the cheeks 
To have the dimple seen; and so disorder 
The face with affectation, at next sitting 
It has not been the same; I have known others 
Have lost the entire fashion of their face 
In half an hour’s sitting. ... 

But indeed 

If ever I would have mine drawn to th’ life, 

I'd have a painter steal it at such a time 

I were devoutly kneeling at my prayers; 

There’s then a heavenly beauty in’t; the soul 

Moves in the superficies.” 

The poet shows one of his habitual 
weaknesses here in being so far tempted 
by the chance of saying a pretty thing 
as to make somebody say it who natu- 
rally would not. There is really a worse 
waste than had it been thrown away. I 
am inclined to think men as vain about 
their portraits as Leonora makes women 
to be, or else the story of Cromwell’s 
wart would not be so famous. However, 
Contarino goes away satisfied with the 
result of his embassy, saying to himself: 
“She has got some intelligence how I intend to 

marry 

Her daughter, and ingeniously perceived 

That by her picture, which I begged of her, 

I meant the fair Jolenta.” 


There is no possible reason why he 
should not have conveyed this intelli- 
gence to her himself, and Leonora must 
have been ingenious indeed to divine it, 
except that the plot would not allow it. 
Presently another match is found for 
Jolenta in Ercole, which Romelio favors 
for reasons again known only to himself, 
though he is a noble quite as much as 
Contarino. Ercole is the pattern of a 
chivalrous gentleman. Though he at 
once falls in love with Jolenta, according 
to Marlowe’s rule that ‘‘he never loved 
that loved not at first sight,” and though 
Romelio and the mother both urge the 
immediate signing of the contract, he re- 
fuses. 

“Lady, I will do 
A manly office for you; I will leave you 
To th’ freedom of your own soul; may it move 
Whither Heaven and you please! 


l’ll leave you, excellent lady, and withal 
Leave a heart with you so entirely yours 
That I protest, had I the least of hope 

To enjoy you, though I were to wait the time 
That scholars do in taking their degree 

In the noble arts, ’twere nothing ; howsoe’er, 


He parts from you, that will depart from life 
o do you any service; and so humbly 
I take my leave.” 


Never, I think, was more delicate com- 
pliment paid to a woman than in that 
fine touch which puts the service of her 
on a level with the “noble arts.” On 
this ground of sentiment idealized by de- 
votion, Webster always moves with the 
assured ease and dignified familiarity of 
a thorough gentleman. 

Ercole’s pretension to the hand of Jo- 
lenta leads, of course, to a duel with 
Contarino. They had been fellow -stu- 
dents together at Padua, and the scene in 
which the preliminaries of the duel are 
arranged is pitched on as nobly grave a 
key as can be conceived. Lamb very 
justly calls it ‘‘the model of a well-ar- 
ranged and gentlemanlike difference.” 
There is no swagger and no bravado in 
it, as is too commonly apt to be the case 
in the plays of that age. There is some- 
thing Spanish in its dignity. To show 
what its tone is, I quote the opening. It 
is Contarino who first speaks. 

Sir, my love to you has proclaimed you one 

Whose word was still led by a noble thought, 

And that thought followed by as fair a deed. 

Deceive not that opinion. We were students 

At Padua together, and have long 

To th’ world’s eye shown like friends, Was it 
hearty 

On your part to me? 

Ere. Unfeigned. 

Con, You are false 
To the good thought I held of you, and now 
Join the worst part of man to you, your malice, 
To uphold that falsehood; sacred innocence 
Is fled your bosom. Signior, I must tell you 
To draw the picture of unkindness truly, 

Is to express two that have dearly loved 
And fall’n at variance; ‘tis a wonder to me, 
Knowing my interest in the fair Jolenta, 
That you should love her. 

Frc. Compare her beauty and my youth together 
And you will find the fair effects of love 
No miracle at all. 


They fight, and both fall mortally 
wounded, as it is supposed. Ercole is 
reported dead, and Contarino dying, hav- 
ing first made a will in favor of Jolenta. 
Romelio, disguised as a Jew, to avenge 
the injury to himself in the death of Er- 
cole, and to make sure that Contarino 
shall not survive to alter his will, gets 
admission to him by bribing his surgeons, 
and stabs him. This saves his life by re- 
opening the old wound and letting forth 
its virus. Of course both he and Ercole 
reccver, and both conceal themselves, 
though why, it is hard to say, except 
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that they are not wanted again till tow- 
ards the end of the play. Romelio, un- 
aware of his mother’s passion for Con- 
tarino, tells her, as a piece of good news 
she will be glad to hear, of what he has 
done. She at once resolves on a most 
horrible and unnatural revenge. Her 
speech has a kind of savage grandeur in 
it which Webster was fond of showing, 
for he rightly felt that it was his strong- 
est quality, though it often tempted him 
too far, till it became bestial in its feroci- 
ty. It is to be observed that he was on 
his guard here, and gives us a hint, as 
you will see, in a highly imaginative pas- 
sage, that Leonora’s brain was turning: 


“T will make you chief mourner, believe it. 
Never was woe like mine. O, that my care 
And absolute study to preserve his life 
Should be his absolute ruin! Is he gone, then? 
There is no plague i’th’ world can be compar’d 
To impossible desire; for they are plagu’d 
In the desire itself. Never, O, never 
Shall I behold him living, in whose life 
I liv’d far sweetlier than in mine own! 

A precise curiosity has undone me: why did I not 

Make my love known directly? ’T had not been 

Beyond example for a matron 

To affect i’th’ honourable way of marriage 

So youthful a person. O, I shall run mad! 

For as we love our youngest children best, 

So the last fruit of our affection, 

Wherever we bestow it, is most strong, 

Most violent, most unresistible, 

Since "tis indeed our latest harvest-home, 

Last merriment ’fore winter; and we widows, 

As men report of our best picture-makers, 

We love the piece we are in hand with better 

Than all the excellent work we have done before. 

And my son has depriv’d me of all this! Ha, my son! 

I'll be a Fury to him; like an Amazon lady, 

I'd cut off this right pap that gave him suck, 

To shoot him dead. Ill no more tender him, 

Than had a wolf stol’n to my teat i’ the night 

And robb’d me of my milk; nay, such a creature 

I should love better far. Ha, ha! what say you? 

I do talk to somewhat, methinks; it may be 

My evil Genius. Do not the bells ring? 

I have a strange noise in my head. 0, fly in pieces! 

Come, age, and wither me into the malice 

Of those that have been happy! Let me have 

One property more than the devil of hell; 

Let me envy the pleasure of youth heartily; 

Let me in this life fear no kind of ill, 

That have no good to hope for; let me die 

In the distraction of that worthy princess 

Who loathed food and sleep and ceremony 

For thought of losing that brave gentleman 

She would fain have sav’d, had not a false con- 
veyance 

Express’d him stubborn-hearted; let me sink 

Where neither man nor memory may ever find me.” 


Webster forestalled Balzac by two hun- 
dred years in what he says of a woman’s 
last passion. The revenge on which she 
fixes is, at the cost of her own honor, to 
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declare Romelio illegitimate. She says 
that his true father was one Crispiano, a 
Spanish gentleman, the friend of her 
husband. Naturally when the trial comes 
on, Crispiano turns up in court as the 
very judge who is to preside over it. He 
first gets the year of the alleged adultery 
fixed by the oath of Leonora and her 
maid, and then remembers that Crispiano 
had told him of giving a portrait of him- 
self to Leonora, has it sent for, and 
identifies himself by it, saying, prettily 
enough (those old dramatists have a way 
of stating dry facts so fancifully as to 
make them blossom, as it were), 


‘Behold, I am the shadow of this shadow.” 


He then proves an alibi at the date in 
question by his friend Ariosto, whom 
meanwhile he has just promoted to the 
bench in his own place by virtue of a 
convenient commission from the king 
of Spain, which he has in his pocket. At 
the end of the trial, the counsel for Leo- 
nora exclaimed: 

“Ud’s foot, we’re spoiled. 
Why, our client is proved an honest ~voman !” 


Which I cite only because it reminds 
me to say that Webster has a sense of 
humor more delicate, and a way of 
showing it less coarse, than most of his 
brother dramatists. Meanwhile Webster 
saves Romelio from being hateful beyond 
possibility of condonation by making him 
perfectly fearless. He says finely: 

“T cannot set myself so many fathom 

Beneath the height of my true heart as fear. 

Let me continue 

An honest man, which I am very certain 

A coward can never be.” 

The last words convey an important 
and even profound truth. And let me 
say now, once for all, that Webster 
abounds, more than any of his contem- 
poraries except Chapman, in these meta- 
physical apothegms, and that he intro- 
duces them naturally, while Chapman is 
too apt to drag them in by the ears. 
Here is another as good, I am tempted to 
say, as many of Shakespeare’s, save only 
in avarice of words. When Leonora is 
suborning Winifred, her maid, to aid her 
in the plot against her son, she says: 


Come hither, 
I have a weighty secret to impart, 
But I would have thee first confirm to me 
How I may trust that thou canst keep my counsel 
Beyond death. 
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Win, Why, mistress, ‘tis your only way 
To enjoin me first that I reveal to you 
The worst act I e’er did in all my life; 
One secret so shall bind another. 

Leon Thou instruct’st me 
Most ingeniously; for indeed it is not fit, 
Where any act is plotted that is naught, 
Any of counse! to it should be good; 
And, in a thousand ills have happ’d i’th’ world, 
The intelligence of one another’s shame 
Hath wrought far more effectually than the tie 
Of conscience or religion.” 


The plot has other involutions of so 
unpleasant a nature now through change 
of manners that I shall but allude to 
them. They are perhaps intended to 
darken Romelio’s character to the prop- 
er Websterian sable, but they certainly 
rather make an eddy in the current of 
the action than hasten it as they should. 

I have briefly analyzed this play be- 
cause its plot is not a bad sample of a 
good many others, and because the play 
itself is less generally known than his de- 
servedly more famous Vittoria Corom- 
bona and the Duchess of Malfi. Before 
coming to these, I will mention his Ap- 
pius and Virginia, a spirited, well-con- 
structed play (for here the simplicity of 
the incidents kept him within bounds), 
and, I think, as good as any other found- 
ed on a Roman story except Shake- 
speare’s. It is of a truly Roman temper, 
and perhaps, therefore, incurs a suspicion 
of being cast iron. 

The White Devil, or Vittoria Corom- 
bona, produced in 1612, and the Duchess 
of Malfi, in 1616, are the two works 
by which Webster is remembered, In 
these plays there is almost something 
like a fascination of crime and horror. 
Our eyes dazzle with them. The imagi- 
nation that conceived them is a ghastly 
imagination. Hell is naked before it. 
It is the imagination of nightmare, but 
of no vulgar nightmare. I would rather 
eall it fantasy than imagination, for 
there is something fantastic in its cre- 
ations, and the fantastic is dangerously 
near to the grotesque, while the imagi- 
nation, where it is most authentic, is 
most serene. Even to elicit strong emo- 
tion, it is the still small voice that is most 
effective; nor is Webster unaware of this, 
as I shall show presently. Both these 
plays are full of horrors, yet they do 
move pity and terror strongly also. We 
feel that we are under the control of a 
usurped and illegitimate power, but it is 
power. I remember seeing a picture in 


some Belgian church where an angel 
makes a motion to arrest the hand of the 
Almighty just as it is stretched forth in 
the act of the creation. If the angel fore- 
saw that the world to be created was to be 
such a one as Webster conceived, we can 
fully understand his impulse. Through 
both plays there is a vapor of fresh blood 
and a scent of church-yard mould in the 
air. They are what children call creepy. 
Ghosts are ready at any moment. They 
seem, indeed, to have formed a considera- 
ble part of the population in those days. 
As an instance of the almost ludicrous 
way in which they were employed, take 
this stage direction from Chapman’s Re- 
venge of Bussy d@ Ambois. ‘‘ Music, and 
the ghost of Bussy enters leading the 
ghosts of the Guise, Monsieur, Cardinal] 
Guise, and Chatillon; they dance about 
the body and exeunt.” It is fair to say 
that Webster’s ghosts are far from comic. 

Let me briefly analyze the two plays. 
Vittoria Corombona, a beautiful woman, 
is married to Camillo, whom she did not 
love. She becomes the paramour of the 
Duke of Brachiano, whose Duchess is the 
sister of Francesco de’ Medici and of Car- 
dinal Monticelso. One of the brothers of 
Vittoria, Flamineo, is secretary to Bra 
chiano, and contrives to murder Camillo 
for them. Vittoria, as there is no suffi- 
cient proof to fix the charge of murder 
upon her, is tried for incontinency, and 
sent to a house of Convertites, whence 
Brachiano spirits her away, meaning to 
marry her. In the mean while Brachia- 
no’s Duchess is got out of the way by poi- 
son, the lips of his portrait, which she 
kisses every night before going to bed, 
having been smeared with a deadly drug 
to thatend. There is a Count Ludovico, 
who had proffered an unholy love to the 
Duchess, but had been repulsed by her, 
and he gladly offers himself as the minis 
ter of vengeance. Just as Brachiano is 
arming for a tournament arranged for 
the purpose by his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Florence, Ludovico poisons his 
helmet, so that he shortly dies in torture. 
Ludovico then murders Vittoria, Zanche, 
her Moorish maid, and Flamineo, and is 
himself shot by the guards of the young 
Duke Giovanni, son of Brachiano, who 
break in upon him just as he has com 
pleted his butchery. There are but four 
characters in the play unstained with 
crime—Cornelia, Vittoria’s mother; Mar 
cello, her younger son: the Duchess of 
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Brachiano; and her son, the young Duke. 
There are three scenes in the play re- 
markable for their effectiveness, or for 
their power in different ways—the trial 
scene of Vittoria, the death scene of Bra- 
chiano, and that of Vittoria. There is an- 
other—the burial of Marcello—which is 
pathetic as few men have known how to 
be so simply and with so little effort as 
Webster. 


Fran, de’ Med. Your reverend mother 
Is grown a very old woman in two hours 
I found them winding of Marcello’s corse ; 
And there is such a solemn melody, 
‘Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies— 
Such as old grandams watching by the dead 
Were wont to outwear the nights with—that, be- 
lieve me, 
I had no eyes to guide me forth the room, 
They were so o’ercharg’d with water 
Flam, 1 will see them. 
Fran. de’ Med. ’Twere much uncharity in you, 
for your sight 
Will add unto their tears. 
Flam. I will see them: 
They are behind the traverse; I'll discover 
Their superstitious howling. 

[Draws the curtain. Cornelia, Zanche, and 
three other Ladies discovered winding Mar- 
cello’s corse, A song. 

Cor. This rosemary is wither’d. Pray, get fresh , 
I would have these herbs grow up in his grave 
When I am dead and rotten. Reach the bays; 
I'll tie a garland here about his head, 
Twill keep my boy from lightning. This sheet 
I have kept this twenty year, and every day 
Hallow’d it with my prayers. I did not think 
He should have wore it. 
Zanche. Look you who are yonder 
Cor. O, reach me the flowers. 
Zanche. Her ladyship’s foolish. 
Lady. Alas, her grief 
Hath turn’d her child again! 
Cor. You're very welcome: 
There’s rosemary for you; and rue for you; 
[ 7o Fiamineo. 
Heart’s-ease for you; I pray make much of it; 
I have left more for myself. 
Fran, de’ Med. Lady, who’s this? 
Cor. You are, I take it, the grave-maker 
Flam. So. 
Zanche. ’Tis Flamineo. 
Cor. Will you make me such a fool? Here’s a 
white hand: 
Can blood so soon be wash’d out? Let me see: 
When sereech-owls croak upon the chimney-tops, 
And the strange cricket i’ the oven sings and 
hops, 
When yellow spots do on your hands appear, 
Be certain then you of a corse shall hear. 
Out upon’t, how ’tis speckled! Has handled a 
toad, sure. 
Cowslip-water is good for the memory 
Pray, buy me three ounces oft. 
Flam, I would I were from hence. 
Cor. Do you hear, sir? 
lll give you a saying which my grandmother 
Was wont, when she heard the bell toll, to sing o’er 
Unto her lute. 


Flam. Do, an you will, do. 
Cor, “Call for the robin-redbreast and the 
wren, 
[Cornelia doth this in several forms of dis- 
traction. 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robb’d) sustain no 
harm, 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again.” 
They would not bury him ‘cause he died in a 
quarrel; 
But I have an answer for them: 
“Let holy church receive him duly, 
Since he paid the church-tithes truly.” 
His wealth is summ’d, and this is all his store; 
This poor men get, and great men get no more. 
Now the wares are gone, we may shut up shop. 
Bless you all, good people! 
| Exeunt Cornelia, Zanche, and Ladies. 
Flam. I have a strange thing in me, to the 
which 
I cannot give a name, without it be 
Compassion. I pray, leave me. 
| Exit Francesco de’ Medici. 
In the trial scene the defiant haughti- 
ness of Vittoria, entrenched in her illus- 
trious birth, against the taunts of the 
Cardinal, making one think of Brown- 
ing’s Ottima, ‘‘ magnificent in sin,” ex- 
cites a sympathy which must check itself 
if it would not become admiration. She 
dies with the same unconquerable spirit, 
not shaming in death at least the blood 
of the Vitelli that ran in her veins. As 
to Flamineo, I think it plain that but 
for lago he would never have existed; 
and it has always interested me to find 
in Webster more obvious reminiscences 
of Shakespeare, without conscious imita- 
tion of him, than in any other dramatist 
of the time. Indeed the style of Shake- 
speare cannot be imitated, because it is 
the expression of his individual genius. 
Coleridge tells us that he thought he was 
copying it when writing the tragedy of 
Remorse, and found, when all was done, 
that he had reproduced Massinger instead. 
Iago seems to me one of Shakespeare's 
most extraordinary divinations. He has 
embodied in him the corrupt Italian in- 
tellect of the Renaissance. Flamineo is 
a more degraded example of the same 
type, but without Iago’s motives: of hate 
and revenge. He is a mere incarnation 
of selfish sensuality. These two trage- 
dies of Vittoria Corombona and the 
Duchess of Malfi are, I should say, the 
most vivid pictures of that repulsively 
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fascinating period that we have in Eng- 
lish. Alfred de Musset’s Lorenzaccio is, 
however, far more terrible, because there 
the horror is moral wholly, and never 
physical, as too often in Webster. 

There is something in Webster that re- 
minds me of Victor Hugo. There is the 
same confusion at times of what is big 
with what is great, the same fondness for 
the merely spectacular, the same insensi- 
bility to repulsive details, the same indif- 
ference to the probable or even to the 
natural, the same leaning toward the gro- 
tesque, the same love of effect at what- 


ever cost; and there is also the same im- 
pressiveness of result. Whatever other 
effect Webster may produce upon us, he 
never leaves us indifferent. We may 
blame, we may criticise, as much as we 
will; we may say that all this ghastli- 
ness 1s only a trick of theatrical blue- 
light: we shudder, and admire neverthe 
less. We may say he is melodramatic, 
that his figures are magic-lantern pic 
tures that waver and change shape with 
the curtain on which they are thrown; it 
matters not, he stirs us with an emotion 
deeper than any mere artifice could stir. 


OUR ONLY DAY. 


BY COATES 


KINNEY. 


WERE this our only day. 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 
How should we bear to live! 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be, 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebule. 


At once would love forget 
Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bliss, 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, 
Were there no day but this. 


And who, to win a friend, 
Would to the secrets of his heart invite 
A fellowship that should begin and end 

Between a night and night? 


Who, too, would pause to prate 

Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 

Who would this night lie down to sleep with hate, 
Were there to be no morn’? 


Who would take heed to wrong, 

To misery’s complaint or pity’s call, 

The long wail of the weak against the strong, 
If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 
The winy sparkle of the bubble fame, 

If this day were the last? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 
Were lost for evermore? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away; 
For memory and hope-—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 




















THE ITALIAN ARMY. 


BY G. GOIRAN, GENERAL STAFF COLONEL 


} prs lying partly in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and with on one side 
France, a sister but rival nation, and on 
the other the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
where so many interests of its Slavic, Ger- 
man, and Latin races mingle, seems by its 
very geographical position to be destined 
to participate more or less directly in any 
conflict in which other European powers 
may become involved. 

The history of the Italian army con- 
nects itself not only with that of the Ital- 
ian revolution, but also, and more espe- 
cia!’ with the history of the army of 
the rormer kingdom of Sardinia. 

It was, in fact, the kingdom of Sardinia 
that took the lead of the Italian move- 
ment for independence, and gave it the 
support of its arms in 1848 and 1849, and 
then again in 1859, carrying it to happy 
consummation through its diplomacy 
and the campaigns of 1859, "60, 61, "66, 
70. It was during those campaigns that 
the Sardinian army, steadily increased by 
new accessions from all parts of Italy, be- 
came transformed into the Italian army. 

In the time previous to the French in- 
vasion of 1796-7, and in that which fol- 
lowed from 1814 to 1859, all the principal 
states into which Italy was politically 
divided maintained, it is true, standing 
armies, but these were only partially re- 
cruited among the citizens, hired foreign- 
ers forming in most cases the principal 
bodies or the main nucleuses. 

One state only, namely, the one gov- 
erned by the house of Savoy, was an ex- 
ception to this rule. That state always 
kept up a standing army, small but well 
trained and disciplined, in which the na- 
tive element had the predominance. Ever 
since the time of Emmanuel Philibert, all 
the Dukes of Savoy, who became later on 
Kings of Sardinia, wisely made the army 
an object of their special attention and 
constant care. It was their solicitude for 
the army that, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, prevented Italy 
from becoming entirely a prey to Aus- 
tria, Spain, or France. Victor Amadeus 
Il.,and more especially his son, Charles 
Emmanuel III., whose reign extended 
over forty-two years, saved Italy from 
such a fate. His successor, though for 
forty-four years — 1748-92— undisturbed 


by war, did by no means neglect the 
army. So that when, in the time of the 
French revolution, the soldiers of the 
republic tried to pass the Alps, they met 
with the most stubborn resistance on the 
part of the small but valiant army, and 
after five years only succeeded in evading 
it through the strategy of the greatest 
general of modern times. Then, at the 
first blast of the Napoleonic tempest, the 
armies of all the states of Italy, including 
that of the republic of Venice, were scat- 
tered. However, some of the Sardinian 
regiments were allowed to keep up thei: 
traditions, even after their aggregation to 
the French army, in which they distin- 
guished themselves on more than one bat- 
tle-field. After 1814, Austria, then mis- 
tress of the provinces of Lombardy and 
Venetia, forced the inhabitants of those 
provinces to do military service in the in- 
terior territory of her empire, mingling 
them with the troops of her Slavic and 
German subjects. The minor Italian 
states had but poorly organized military 
establishments. Of the two more impor- 
tant states, viz., the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and that of Sardinia, the former 
maintained an army not indeed deficient 
in technical skill, but lacking military 
spirit, and its masters, the Bourbons, in- 
flicted upon it, as well as upon the people, 
the shame of surrounding themselves with 
foreign troops as a kind of body-guard. 
The kingdom of Sardinia, on the contrary, 
following up, after 1814, the military tra- 
ditions which had been interrupted by 
French invasion, reconstituted its army 
with elements entirely national, and or- 
ganized and disciplined it so well that in 
the campaign of 1848-9 it fought with 
honor and valor worthy of better success. 

It was natural and just, then, that in 
the history of the Italian revolution the 
honor of raising the flag of independence 
and unity in 1859, and of constituting 
the nucleus of the army of resurrected 
Italy, should have been reserved to the 
army of Savoy, which had generously 
shed its blood, first to save Italy from 
French invasion (1792-6), and then again 
in 1848-9 to free her from the yoke of 
Austria. 


By the organization of 1862 the military 
establishment of the kingdom of Italy was 
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constituted thus: 80 regiments of infantry 
of 4 battalions each; 40 battalions of bersa- 
glieri; 19 regiments of cavalry, each of 6 
squadrons; and artillery and engineers in 
due proportion. This army, comprising 
in time of war about 250,000 men formed 
in 20 divisions, served in the campaign of 
1866, the result of which was the acces- 
sion to the kingdom of the Venetian prov- 
inces evacuated by the Austrians. Four 
years later it was partly mobilized for the 
military action which, directed by Gener- 
al Cadorna, ended in the capture of Rome 
and the overthrow of the temporal power 
of the Popes. 

The time had now come for improve- 
ments in the organization and the system 
of mobilization of the army. 

The experience of 1866 and 1870 had 
made it apparent to all that the principle 
theretofore followed of making the army 
division the normal organic unit for the 
three main arms, and then allowing army 
corps to be formed of almost any number 
of divisions, did not work satisfactorily. 
That unit was not in correspondence 
with the mode of division of the terri- 
tory; on the other hand, some of the 
army corps were not army corps in the 
modern sense of the word, but veritable 
armies. Now, War-Minister Ricotti, fol- 
lowing in this the systein adopted by Ger- 
many, constituted the army normally on 
the basis of army corps, each of two or 
three divisions. It is true that the di- 
vision of the territory did not yet ex- 
actly correspond with that of the forces, 
as the territory was divided into only 7 
general commands, and 16 territorial com- 
mands of division, while the forces could 
be established in 10 army corps and 20 
divisions; nevertheless, the great military 
units in time of peace were permanently 
formed nearly in the same way as they 
ought to be in time of war. In the eventof 
mobilization it was provided that to every 
2 divisions there should be added as 
supplementary troops at the disposal of 
the respective commands 1 regiment of 
it battalions of bersaglieri, and one or 
two regiments of cavalry, besides some 
field batteries. An aggregate of army 
corps was to constitute an army. The 
different armies might consist of two, 
three, four, or more army corps, accord- 
ing to the different tasks assigned to 
them severally. 

The mobilization of the army had not 
proved satisfactory in either the cam- 


paign of 1866 or that of 1870; General 
Ricotti, therefore, to make it so, created 
the districts. The territory was first di- 
vided into 45 districts, and afterwards into 
62, and at the head of each of them was 
placed a superior infantry officer, to be 
assisted by a smaller or greater number 
of subaltern officers, and disposing of 
one or two infantry companies to do the 
service of the district. To the district 
was assigned the whole business of en- 
listing and receiving the recruits, of mob- 
ilizing the men recalled from furlough, 
and of giving the instruction. By the 
creation of a new corps, that of the Alpine 
infantry, a very important addition was 
given to the infantry. Originally (1872) 
the Alpine comprised no more than 15 
companies, but in 1873 they were increased 
to 24. They were distributed along the 
frontier mountains that separate the Ital- 
ian Kingdom from France, Switzerland, 
and Austro-Hungary. Their contingents 
were and are recruited in the regions of 
the Alps, and the instruction so special- 
ized as to fit them as well as possible for 
the defence of the Alpine passes. 

Not less attention was given by Ricotti 
to the other arms. He increased the 
cavalry by creating a 20th regiment; 
reorganized the artillery into 10 field 
regiments of 10 batteries each, with 8 
pieces to each battery; and the garrison 
artillery into 4 regiments of 15 com 
panies each. The pontoniers and the 
sappers, who were included in the artil- 
lery, were instead attached to the engi- 
neer corps. The services of the artillery 
and of the engineers were, together with 
the service of forts, placed under the su- 
pervision of the general command of 
some artillery and of a few engineer 
corps. Finally, special corps were created 
for both the sanitary and the supply de- 
partments. 

Ricotti’s reorganization marked un 
doubtedly a great improvement over the 
preceding one. It increased to a notable 
degree the efficiency of the army in gen- 
eral for all war purposes; it better sys- 
tematized all the special technical field 
services, secured a strong defence of the 
Alpine passes by the creation and organi- 
zation of the Alpine troops, and lastly im- 
proved all the arrangements and services 
necessary to the quick and orderly mob- 
ilization of the army. Italy could now 
count on 300,000 combatants of the first 
line. 
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We have said combatants of the first 
line, for under Ricotti’s administration 
there came into existence also a second- 
line army by the institution of the active 
militia (‘*‘Milizia Mobile”). In fact, pro- 
vision was made, for the first time in 
Italy, to the eifect that the military dis- 
tricts should have in readiness all the 
means and materials necessary for the 
formation of 108 battalions of infantry, 
15 of bersaglieri, and of 24 companies of 
Alpine troops. So likewise each of the 
10 field artillery, and each of the 4 garri- 
son artillery regiments, as well as the en- 
gineer regiments, was furnished with all 
the elements required for the formation 
respectively of 3 field batteries, 3 garrison 
artillery companies, 1 pontonier and 8 
engineer companies. 

Of the local militia (‘‘ Milizia Territo- 
riaie’’) General Ricotti laid the foundation 
under the law June 7, 1875, which he ob- 
tained from the national parliament. By 
that law compulsory military service was 
extended to all able-bodied citizens, un- 
less expressly excluded, up to the age of 
forty years. Under the same law Gen- 
eral Ricotti instituted also a special mili 
tia for the defence of the island of Sar- 
dinia, forming it with those soldiers, na- 
tive of the island, who, after three years’ 
service in the regular army, were sent 
home on unlimited furlough. 

Generals Lamarmora and Fanti were 
the founders and Ricotti the reorganizer 
of the Italian national army. Let us 
now see how this army, which was al- 
ready considered one of the foremost in 
Europe, has been further improved since 
1875. 

The so-called progressive party hav- 
ing in 1876 obtained the ascendant in the 
Italian parliament, General Luigi Mezza- 
capo, a man of deep and broad mind, was 
called to succeed Ricotti as war minister. 
He accepted, in the main, the military 
organization adopted by his predecessor, 
and set about developing and _ perfect- 
ing it. 

He increased the ter’ ‘iorial army corps 
commands to 10, and the divisional com- 
mands to 20, corresponding to the 10 army 
corps to be formed in the event of war. 
The districts were established on a more 
solid basis, and their number raised to 88, 
whereby mobilization was rendered more 
rapid. 

Through the modifications introduced 
by General Mezzacapo, the military estab- 


lishment of Italy was put in better har- 
mony with the fundamental principle of 
the systems of the principal modern 
armies, requiring that the troops of the 
first line, at least, be so organized in 
peace-time as to correspond exactly to the 
war foot establishment. Besides this, 
better facilities for mobilization were pro- 
vided, the first defence of the frontiers 
was strengthened, and the organization 
on war foot of the second line secured. 

3ut the political relations between 
France and Germany on one side, and 
between Austria and Russia on the other, 
the new colonial policy of the principal 
European powers, especially after the 
conditions prescribed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, and the changes of a protective 
character in the commercial policy, par- 
ticularly of France, placed Italy in a 
position that appeared full of danger. 
Furthermore, the state of the land boun- 
daries, the enormous extension of the sea- 
coasts, the constant improvements in the 
means of attack, which rendered the de- 
fences of both the Alps and the coast pre- 
carious, the geographical configuration of 
the country, and the limited means of 
communication, which rendered the mob- 
ilization and concentration of troops slow 
—all these things together made it plain 
that the ten permanent first-line army 
corps were inadequate to the defence of 
the country. The necessity of increasing 
the first-line forces, then, became impera- 
tive, all the more as it was not certain 
that the second-line corps could be form- 
ed promptly enough to be ready to take 
the field at the needed time. These were 
the reasons for the new modifications of 
the military system in 1882 by the minis 
ter of war, General Ferrero. 

Under this system the field army was 
increased by 2 active army corps; the Al- 
pine and the cavalry arms were also both 
increased, and furnished, the former with 
mountain artillery, the latter with horse 
batteries. The first-line army on war 
foot comprised 400,000 combatants, per- 
fectly armed and equipped. The active 
militia was also considerably augmented. 

As to the local militia, efficient mea- 
sures were taken which secured the forma- 
tion in case of war of 320 battalions of in- 
fantry, 30 of Alpine troops, 100 companies 
of garrison artillery, 30 of engineers, 13 of 
sanitary and 13 of supply troops. 

The division of the territory of 1887 was 
modified in accordance with the number 
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of the active army corps of the first line 
which could be formed; consequently 
there were instituted 12 territorial army 
corps and 24 territorial divisional com- 
mands, besides a military command in the 
island of Sardinia. 

But the system of 1882-6 had one great 
fault, viz., the army corps were quite de- 
ficient in field batteries, and the regiments 
of the arm had a very slow and difficult 
task to perform, being charged with the 
mobilization of 10 permanent batteries of 
8 pieces each, and of 3 active militia bat- 
teries, these also of 8 pieces. Inceed, if 
the field artillery, following the example 
of the other European armies, had been 
increased in each army corps, their task 
would have become altogether too slow 
and too difficult. 

This was the principal reason which 
caused the constitution of the national 
army to be modified anew in 1887, mak- 
ing it what it has been ever since. 

The royal Italian army, as at present 
organized, consists of the active or first- 
line army, the active militia (‘‘ Milizia 
Mobile”), and the local militia (‘* Milizia 
Territoriale”). The first-line army is com- 
posed of corps which are kept permanert- 
ly in active service. The active militia 
is under arms in peace-time only during 
the period of instruction, and occasion- 
ally as the maintenance of public order 
and peace may require. In war-time it 
may be called out to co-operate with the 
permanent army in any military opera- 
tions. 

The local militia is likewise kept un- 
der arms in time of peace only tempo- 
rarily, for the same purposes and under 
the same circumstances as the active mi- 
litia. ln time of war it has the special 
destination of defending the cities and 
fortified places of the kingdom; but in 
case of urgent need or foreign invasion 
it also may be called upon to aid in any 
field operation. 

The organization of these three great 
sections of the military establishment is 
as follows: 

Permanent army: I. A general staff of 
163 general officers in peace-time, taking 
charge of the different permanent com- 
mands. II. A staff consisting of a com- 
manding general, who is the chief of the 
army staff, of 2 assistant generals, of 68 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors, 
and of 84 captains. To these are to 
be added 120 infantry captains, 6 clerks, 


and several other assistants. III. The 
royalcarabineers. IV. Theinfantry. V. 
The cavalry. VI. The artillery. VII. 
The engineers; and lastly, the sanitary 
corps, the commissariat, the accountant, 
and the veterinary corps. 

The staffs of all the various arms and 
corps of the permanent army are in peace- 
time composed of officers in permanent 
service, whose number in each arm or 
corps and whose rank are determined by 
special law. However, the distribution 
of the officers among the different ser- 
vices of one and the same arm, or any one 
corps, may be changed every year through 
the Budget law. 

A hasty sketch of the constitution of 
the several arms and corps on both the 
peace and the war footing will suffice to 
show the degree of efficiency of the per- 
manent army. 

The carabineers were instituted in Jan- 
uary, 1861, by bringing together into one 
body all the military corps which had 
charge of the public peace and order in 
the different provinces of the kingdom. 
This body was organized on the same 
plan as the one formerly existing in Pied 
mont, from which it received the largest 
contingent, the uniform, regulations, dis- 
cipline, and the corps pride. It is formed 
of men chosen with the utmost care, and 
is greatly esteemed for its noble traditions. 
In time of peace it looks to the public or- 
der and peace, and during war it furnish- 
es to the commands of the several armies, 
army corps, or mobilized divisions some 
sections of both its foot and horse men 
for police and guide services. A large 
portion of the carabineer corps, being re- 
placed in the local service by carabineers 
recalled from furlough, is formed into 
battalions of picked infantry, and is mob- 
ilized for field operations. The carabi- 
neer corps comprises 1 general command, 
11 local legions for police service, 1 school 
legion (‘‘allievi carabinieri’’), furnishing 
the instruction to the recruits of the arm. 
The entire force consists of 3 general offi- 
cers, 58 superior officers, 532 inferior ofli- 
cers, 40 medical and accountant officers— 
total number of officers, 633; 21,000 foot 
carabineers, 3888 horse carabineers—total 
number of troops, 24,888. The troop horses 
number 3758, of which 3518 are the cara 
bineers’ own property. All the officers 
are mounted. The foot carabineers mob 
ilized in battalions constitute a somewhat 
heavy but select and very solid infantry. 
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The infantry is organized in 96 regi- 
ments, forming 48 brigades. The entire 
strength is: Officers for 48 brigade com- 
mands: generals, 48; adjutant field cap- 
tains, 48. Officers for 96 regiments—supe- 
rior officers, 480; inferior officers, 5376. 
Total number of officers, 5952; total num- 
ber of troops, 124,704. 

Each regiment comprises a staff, 3 bat- 
talions of 3 companies each, and a depot. 
Of the 96 regiments, 2 are recruited from 
the tallest men in the country, and form 
the brigade of grenadiers. 

The infantry is excellently armed. The 
Wetterly repeating rifle, improved by the 
Vitali system, constitutes—more especial- 
ly now, after the adoption of smokeless 
powder, which increases both the initial 
velocity and the exactness of the aim—a 
most effective fire-arm. At present, how- 
ever, a new repeating gun of small cali- 
bre is being experimented. The private 
of infantry is well clothed and equipped. 
He carries a total weight of about 25.7 
kilograms, including uniform, knapsack, 
gun, and 88 rounds of ammunition. He 
is supplied with poles and canvas for the 
erection of triangular tents capable of 
receiving three or six men. The Italian 
infantry stands long marches, moves 
briskly and with ease at parade, is agile 
and adroit in manceuvring. Whenever 
ably commanded, it has shown coolness 
under fire and resolution in attacking. 
It very properly forms a constant object 
of the special care of our war ministers, 
but, owing to its large numbers, its equip- 
ment still lacks some of the latest im- 
provements. The staffs of the infantry 
are mostly men rather young in years. 
The superior officers and the captains are 
mounted, and the other regiment or com- 
pany officers are of an average age which 
enables them to bear the fatigues of 
marches and manceuvres. Of the 48 bri- 
gades, that of the grenadiers and the first 
nine of infantry have a brilliant military 
history, dating from the sixteenth centu- 
ry. All the other brigades, with the ex- 
ception of the last eight, which have 
never been in any war, took part in the 
campaigns of 1860-61 and of 1866. 

The bersaglieri consist of 12 regiments, 
each having a staff, of 3 battalions, count- 
ing together 12 companies, and a depot. 
As there are 67 officers and 1270 men in 
each regiment, the entire strength of the 
12 regiments is 804 officers and 15,240 
men. The arms and equipment of the 


bersaglieri do not differ from those of 
the infantry. The bersaglieri are chosen 
from among the strongest and _ best-pro- 
portioned men in the country, and this, 
together with their uniform, their bear- 
ing, and special way of manceuvring, 
renders them the most picturesque and 
striking infantry of Europe. 

In order to secure uniformity in their 
instruction, the bersaglieri are placed un- 
der the supervision of a general, who is 
assisted by a captain and a subaltern offi- 
cer, and whose supervisory office ceases 
in time of war. 

The mountain or Alpine infantry con- 
sists of 75 companies, formed into 22 bat- 
talions, and these into 7 regiments. Each 
regiment has a depot. The aggregate 
strength is represented by 487 officers and 
9575 privates. 

This corps, recruited solely from the 
population of the Alps, has special abili- 
ties for mountain service. It is armed 
like the infantry, but its uniform and 
equipment are suited to the mode of liv- 
ing and manoeuvring in elevated and 
mountainous regions. Each company in 
time of peace is provided with mountain 
artillery carried by 8 pack-mules. The 
Alpine soldiers have not yet received the 
baptism of fire, but their bold manceu- 
vres in the highest mountains, their haz- 
ardous and successful crossing of the most 
perilous passes, in spite of snow and 
storms, their daring ascents in the coldest 
winters, warrant the perfect trust that is 
placed in them. 

The Alpine corps is also under the in- 
spectorship of a general officer, who is 
assisted by a captain and a subaltern of- 
ficer. It need hardly be said that these 
interesting troops, having in custody the 
gates of Italy, are naturally the most ex- 
posed to the attack of invaders, and the 
first to carry war outside the boundaries 
of their country. 

The administration of the 87 military 
districts is assigned to the infantry. It 
is the business of the district in time of 
peace to prepare and carry out the an- 
nual recruitment, and forward to their 
respective regiments all the men recalled 
from furlough, who are to raise the in- 
fantry and the bersaglieri from peace to 
war footing. The districts in peace time 


have an adequate number of officers and 
privates for the keeping of matriculation 
books and the custody of the military 
storehouses containing the arms, accoutre- 
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ments, etc., required for the mobilization 
of the infantry. 

Eleven of the 87 districts have two per- 
manent companies, the other 76 only one, 
and all together 98. These 98 companies 
in war time serve for the formation of 
as many presidiary companies. 

The total force of the districts consists 
of 1286 officers and 8611 men. Twelve 
superior district commands, comprising 
12 generals and 12 captains of infantry, 
exercise a strict supervision over the dis- 
tricts, and in war time, after the depart- 
ure of the mobilized commands, take the 
place of the territorial army corps com- 
manders. The commands of the districts 
have, furthermore, the charge of forming 
the cadres for the second and the third line 
—that is, the active and the local militia. 

It will thus be seen that the districts 
impart to the military establishment a 
considerable strength; for, after furnish- 
ing the annual contingents of recruits 
and the cadres for the active and the 
local militia, they are still able, in case of 
protracted war, to organize other forces, 
until all the resources of the country are 
exhausted. In short, the districts consti- 
tute the sources which feed the army, and, 
if need be, they can even create the field 
organizations for the infantry. 

The Italian army, as has been seen, is 
rich in infantry, but it cannot be said to 
be rich in cavalry. The increase brought 
to this arm by the reorganization of 1887 
was limited to only 2 regiments, so that 
it numbers at present not more than 24 
regiments of 6 squadrons each, and a 
depot. Of the 24 regiments, 10 are of 
lancers and 14 of light cavalry. The 
total aggregate is 1080 officers, 25,752 
men, and 20,880 horses. The officers in 
this arm, like nearly every mounted of- 
ficer in the other departments, have 
horses of their own. They are generally 
well mounted, and make bold and ele- 
gant riders. Every year the love for 
equestrian sport increases. The cavalry 
regiments form 9 brigades of 2 or 3 regi- 
ments each, and are subject to the super- 
vision of an inspector-general of caval- 
ry. The superior commands comprise 10 
general officers, 1 superior officer, and 11 
captains. 

The artillery, which of late years has 
so wonderfully developed in every Euro- 
pean army, was in 1887 considerably aug- 
mented also in Italy. The 12 regiments 
which, under Ferrero’s administration, 


were to furnish the batteries, one regiment 
to each army corps in case of mobilization, 
had, as we have said, too difficult a task, 
especially as they were obliged to provide 
not only to the mobilization of the regular 
batteries, but also to the constitution of 
the batteries of the second and of the third 
line. Consequently, to increase the artil- 
lery in the army corps, it was necessary 
to lighten the burden of the regiments by 
increasing their number. This was done 
by the reorganization of 1887, so that at 
present the artillery consists of 24 field 
regiments, 12 of which are divisional, and 
are to furnish batteries of 9-centimetre 
calibre to the divisions, to the number of 
4 for each division. These 12 divisional 
regiments comprise 564 officers and 10,848 
men, with 5136 troop-horses. The organ- 
ization consists of a staff, 8 batteries form- 
ing 2 brigades, 1 train company, and a de- 
pot. The other 12 regiments have likewise 
8 batteries, 4 of which are of 9-centimetre 
salibre, 4 of 7-centimetre calibre, a depot, 
and 2 train companies instead of 1. To- 
tal strength, 636 officers, 11,964 men, 5496 
horses. These regiments are called army 
corps regiments, as they have charge of 
the mobilization of the artillery of the 
army corps. 

The organization of 1887 also increased 
the strength of the cavalry divisions by 
adding 2 new horse batteries to the 4 al- 
ready in existence, and bringing all the 
6 into one regiment, to which belong 
also 4 train companies and a depot. The 
total amounts to 64 officers, 1170 men, 
and 651 troop-horses. The horse bat- 
teries, all of 7-centimetre calibre, are per- 
fectly mounted and really splendid. 

An addition of 1 battery was made to 
the previous 8 mountain batteries, and a 
regiment was thus formed for mountain 
service with 9 batteries and a depot, 
These batteries have a 7-centimetre cali- 
bre. The regiment consists of 59 officers, 
1198 soldiers, and 521 mules and horses. 

The garrison artillery comprises 5 regi- 
ments, each of from 12 to 16 companies, 
making together 68 companies, and a de- 
pot. The officers of the corps are 293, 
and the privates 7266. To these must be 
added 5 artificer companies, aggregating 
500 men and 15 officers. 

The high direction of the instruction 
of the arm is intrusted to an inspectorate 
general, consisting of 6 generals, assisted 
by 12 captains. These oversee the va- 
rious special departments of the arm and 
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the manufacture of the materials for the 
artillery. There are, besides, 4 commands 
for the field artillery and 2 for the garri- 
son artillery, directed by general officers. 

The engineer corps is constituted as 
follows: 4 regiments with 43 companies 
of sappers, 6 of telegraphists, 10 of pon- 
toniers, 4 of railroad men, 1 for balloon 
and photo-electric service, and 8 train 
companies. The 4 regiments number to- 
gether 245 officers, 8018 privates, and 562 
troop-horses. 

The sanitary department is under the 


charge of a military medical inspector, 
and consists of 12 territorial sanitary di- 
rectorates, 12 sanitary companies, and of 
military hospitals. The entire depart- 
ment comprises 205 medical officers, 91 
pharmacists, 94 clerks, and 2295 men. 

For the supply service there are 12 
supply companies with 169 officers and 
2238 privates, and a commissariat consist- 
ing of 12 territorial commissariat direc- 
torates, 3 central military storehouses, a 
factory of military accoutrements, and a 
‘* revision office” for the examination and 
verification of military accounts, with a 
total force of 366 officers. 

The cartographic service is intrusted 
to the Geographical Military Institute. 
This is divided in two sections, the one 
having administrative and supervisory 
functions, the other executive. The for- 
mer has 21 army officers under the high 
guidance of the chief of the general staff 
of the army, and the latter has 11 geo- 
graphical engineers and 110 topographists. 
The Geographical Military Institute has 
done very important work in the geodet- 
ical field, has produced excellent topo- 
graphical maps, among them the great 
one of Italy on a scale of zg} and of 
zo0ves: besides many special works of 
military or scientific interest. 

The present sketch of the Italian mil- 
itary organization would be incomplete 
without a mention of those institutions 
which are designed for the recruitment 
and instruction of officers. 

For sublieutenants there are some 
school platoons detailed by certain regi- 
ments of the several arms of infantry, 
bersaglieri, cavalry, and artillery, be 
sides a school company for garrison ar- 
tillery. A special academy at Caserta 
furnishes instruction to those sublieuten- 
ants who seek promotion to a lieutenancy 
in the field army or in its administration. 

So likewise there are school platoons in 
some specified regiments of the several 
arms for the recruitment and instruction 
of officers. Then five military academies, 
at Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Messina, give college education to young 
men whose families wish them to be pre- 
pared to follow the military profession. 
The Military School of Modena prepares 
young men for sublieutenancies in the 
infantry, cavalry, or the commissariat, 

while the Military Academy of Turin does 
the same as to the arms of artillery and 
the engineers. 
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There are also staff colleges, among 
which the ‘‘Scuola di Guerra” of Turin 
is prominent. This schdol receives offi- 
cers of any arm who pass successfully a 
competitive examination. The 
course two years, after 
which a vigorous examination, 
both theoretical and practical, 
determines what men are fit to 
become staff-officers. 

The graduates of the Military 
Academy of Turin cannot ob- 
tain admission to any artillery 
or engineer regiment before per- 
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fecting their education in the ‘‘Scuola 
d’ Applicazione delle Armi speciali,” also 
established in Turin. 

The staffs for the sanitary department 
and the cavalry are recruited from the 
graduates of the Medical Military School 
of Florence and the Cavalry School of 
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Pinerolo respectively. Two central 
schools, the one at Nettuno for the ar- 
tillery, the other at Parma for the in- 
fantry, perfect the special education of 


CARABINEERS. 


officers in all matters pertaining to arms 
and the use of them. 

All the above-mentioned schools have 
given to the army numerous officers, 
whose thorough knowledge, both theo- 
retical and practical, is a sure guarantee 
that the army and military science in 
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Italy will be kept in constant progress in 
every department. 

Until the year 1885, Italy had no colo- 
nies, and consequently no colonial troops. 
For the military expedition to Masso- 
wah, which took place in the winter of 
1884-5, the war administration organ- 
ized a small army, mostly with furlough 
men drawn from the standing army. 
But in 1887 a special corps for the perma- 
nent occupation of Massowah and its de- 
pendencies was created under the special 
law of July 18, 1887. 

This corps, which was to be considered 
as part of the national standing army, con- 
sisted originally of a colonial military com- 
mand, a staff with all dependent services, 
2 regiments of infantry, each of 3 battal- 
ions of 3 companies each, 1 squadron of 
horse chasseurs, 4 artillery companies, 1 
supply and 1 train company. 

These troops were recruited from 
among the men in active service who 
made special application, and also, in 
given proportions, from among furlough 
men of the first category. Their engage- 
ment was for a term of 4 years; rescind- 
able, however, after 2 years, upon their 
demand. At the end of every two-years’ 
term each soldier was entitled to a pre- 
mium of 1000 franes. The officers were 
drawn from those of the standing army, 
either in actual service or on furlough. 

The strength of the corps was 238 offi- 
cers, 4762 men, 134 horses for the officers, 
and 322 horses and mules for the troops. 

In June, 1889, a military corps of Afri- 
can natives was also instituted, which 
varied in size from time to time, as cir- 
cumstances required, and which, under 
the command of Italian officers, has done 
excellent service. 

The adaptability to the adverse climate 
shown thus far by the Italian troops en- 
courages the hope that Italy may succeed 
in opening up to civilization that part of 
the Dark Continent which has come un- 
der her influence. At any rate, no such 
task would have been undertaken by It- 
aly but for the existence of her army; 
and her army was also the starting-point 
of that triple alliance which has thus far 
secured to Europe the blessings of peace. 

The condition of the Italian garrisons 
in Africa having become safer, especially 
in consequence of a treaty concluded by 
Italy with Abyssinia after the death of 
Negus John, the colonial army, already 
reduced by decree of June 20, 1889, was 


further diminished by decree of August 
28, 1890, so that it at present consists of 
2 battalions of chasseurs and 1 of bersa- 
glieri, 1 mountain battery, 1 company of 
cannoneers, 1 of artillery artificers, 2 of 
engineers, 1 of the sanitary, 1 of the sup- 
ply, and 1 of the train corps. The entire 
strength is 105 officers, 3208 men, 72 
horses for officers, and 357 for troops. 
The mode of enlistment has not been 
changed. 

On June 30, 1889, the military corps of 
natives was thus organized: 4 battalions 
of infantry of 4 companies each, 1 squad- 
ron of scouts, 1 mountain battery, 2 ‘* bo- 
lucks,” 1 ‘‘orta” of several companies 
for service in the interior. Total strength, 
about 4000. 

But by the reorganization decree of 
September 3, 1890, the same corps was 
formed into 6 battalions of infantry of 4 
companies each, 2 squadrons of cavalry, 
and 1 field battery, making together 104 
Italian and 48 native officers, 108 men 
from the Italian army, 5287 natives, 174 
horses for officers,and 669 for the troops. 

This colonial corps has been found to 
answer perfectly the ends of the occupa- 
tion, and its troops being naturally used 
to the torrid climate, it is not unlikely 
that, if necessary, it may be sooner or 
later increased, thus allowing a further 
reduction in the Italian corps. 

Having thus far described the military 
establishment of Italy in its constitution 
and elements, let us now locate it; or, in 
other words, let us see how it is distrib- 
uted among the different provinces of the 
kingdom in time of peace. 

The mode of distribution is determined 
partly by the exigencies of the home pol- 
icy of the state and the existing facilities 
for the convenient quartering of troops; 
but, above all, by the needs of the de- 
fence of the country against foreign en- 
emies. In this latter respect the geo- 
graphical! position of the kingdom in 
relation to its neighboring states, and the 
peculiar configuration of the territory, so 
narrow, and at the same time so exces- 
sively long, are circumstances of control- 
ling importance. The land communica- 
tions of Italy with the neighboring states 
all terminate in the valley of the Po. 
The area of that valley hardly exceeds 
one-third of that of the territory of the 
whole state, while the remaining two- 
thirds are surrounded by the sea. Hence 
the land forces are assigned in the in- 
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verse ratio, that is, nearly two-thirds to 
northern Italy, and little more than one- 
third to the peninsula proper and the isl- 
ands. So, likewise, of the 12 territorial 
army corps commands, not less than 6 
are in the north, viz., at Turin, Alessan- 
dria, Milan, Piacenza, Verona, Bologua: 
5 are scattered all over the rest of the 
country, viz., at Florence, Ancona, Rome, 
Naples, Bari, and the 12th is at Palermo. 

Nature has clearly defined the princi- 
pal zone of military stations in the event 
of war with any of the neighboring states, 
but it has at the same time, by the length 
and the mountainous structure of the 
peninsula, created many hinderances to 


the rapid transpor- 
tation of troops 
from the south 
towards the north. 
Therefore the or 
ganizers of the 
Italian army acted 
wisely in station- 
ing permanently in 
the northern part 
of Italy a military 
strength far supe- 
rior to that which 
would have _be- 
longed to it in pro- 
portion to its terri- 
tory alone. 

The active mili- 
tia is organized as 
follows: Infantry, 
48 regiments of 3 
battalions of 4 com- 
panies each; bersa- 
glieri,18 battalions, 
each of 4 compa- 
nies; Alpine troops, 
22 companies. The 
centres of forma- 
tion for the infan- 
try and the bersa- 
glieri are the dis- 
tricts; for the Al- 
pine troops, the re- 
spective battalions. 

The artillery of 
the active militia 
consists of 52 field 
batteries of 6 pieces 
each; 9 mountain 
batteries, also of 6 
pieces each ; 36 gar- 
rison artillery com- 
panies; 14 train 
companies. The centres of formation for 
the various units of this artillery are the ar- 
tillery regiments of the permanent army. 

The active militia engineer corps is 
formed into 21 companies of sappers, 2 
companies of railroad men, 3 companies 
of telegraphists, 5 companies of ponto- 
niers, 4 companies of trains The centres 
of formation are those of the active army 
engineer regiments. 

To the above corps must be added 12 
sanitary service and 12 supply service 
companies. 

The divisions that can be formed with 
the above elements, and that can be mob- 
ilized to re-enforce the 12 army corps of 
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the first line, are 12. They are composed 
of all the various arms and furnished 
with all the required services, and, if ne- 
cessary, all or some of them can be united 
into army corps. 

The island of Sardinia has a special 
active militia of its own, which is thus 


itary service troops, 1 company of supply 
service troops. The centres of formation 
for the Sardinian active militia are the 
two districts of Cagliari and Sassari. 

The organization of the local militia 
was not changed in any notable degree, 
but the completion of its cadres was at- 


CAVALRY—‘‘ ROYAL PIEDMONT REGIMENT.” 


constituted: 3 regiments of infantry, each 
of 3 battalions of 4 companies each, 1 bat- 
talion of bersaglieri, 1 squadron of caval- 
ry, 2 batteries of field artillery, and 1 train 
company, 4 batteries of garrison artillery, 
1 company of engineers, 1 company of san- 


tended with great care, and thereby the 
conditions of its formation were improved. 

The cadres for the local militia are, as 
a rule, constituted of officers of the same 
militia, chosen from among the citizens of 
all classes who are best fitted for the po- 
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sitions to which they are called, but oc- 
casionally, also, of furlough officers of 
the permanent army. The districts are 
the centres of formation for the active 
militia battalions, or companies of infan 
try, artillery, and engineers, while the Al- 
pine battalions of the permanent army 





LIGHT CAVALRY. 


are the centres for the 22 Alpine battal- 
ions of the local militia. 

The various combatant units of the 
three arms which the Italian army is 
able to form in each of its three great 
sections may be summed up as follows: 
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A glance at this table will suffice to 
show that the national army of Italy is 
far from having the proportions of cav- 
alry and horse batteries that the armies 
of Germany, France, and Austro- Hun- 
gary give to the same arms. This com- 
parative deficiency, however, is account- 
ed for and justified by 
the nature of the fron- 
tiers, as well as by the 
international position of 
the Italian Kingdom in 
respect to the neigh- 
boring states, exclud- 
ing on its part any ag- 
gressive intention. The 
relative scarcity of cav- 
alry in particular would 
in any case be justified 
by the actual searcity of 
horses fit for military 
purposes (220,000 in all, 
fully one-half of which 
number would be re- 
quired for the needs of a 
general mobilization), as 
well as by the state of 
the national finances, 
which hardly allows the 
maintenance of such an 
expensive arm on a large 
scale. Nevertheless, Italy 
is unquestionably able to 
check with her army any 
offensive movement from 
either the west or the 
east. The above table 
shows that no less than 
12 active army corps, 
each 30,000 strong, can 
be formed, preceded by 
36,000 Alpine infantry, 
and followed up by 12 
divisions, each 120,000 strong, of active 
militia, giving a grand total of 540,000 
men, all ready to take the field, the local 
militia amply sufficing for all garrison 
purposes. 

The law of conscription makes every 
able-bodied Italian liable to military ser- 
vice from the age of 20 to 39. There are, 
consequently, 19 classes to feed the army. 
The men on the conscription lists found 
fit for service are enrolled, and divided 
by lot into three distinct categories, first, 
second, third. The first category contin- 
gent is determined annually by law. The 
men in excess of the first category con- 
tingent are assigned to the second cate- 















gory; those who find 
themselves in such 
family circumstances 
as are stated by the 
law of conscription 
are passed into the 
third. In determining 
these circumstances 
the legislator has con- 
ciliated the needs of 
the military defence of 
the state with the oth- 
er interests of civil so- 
ciety and the princi- 
ples of humanity. In 
this respect, of the 
laws of conscription 
of all the great states 
of Europe, the Italian 
is the most liberal 

The former, in fact, 
extend the period of 
liability to military 
service to 25 years, 
and restrict the cases 
of exemption within 
the narrowest limits. 

Another feature of 
the Italian law is this: 
it allows all conscripts 
wishing to finish their 
studies to postpone . 
military service till Wigan 
the age of 25, and "+? 
grants clergymen the 
right to serve in the 
sanitary department. 

The period of active service in the army 
is of 3 years for the first category men, if 
they are in the infantry, artillery, or en- 
gineer corps, and of 4 if they are in the 
cavalry. Sublieutenants must serve 5 
years. 

After 3 years spent with the colors, 
the great mass of the first category are 
sent home on unlimited furlough, remain- 
ing, however, liable to service for 6 years, 
at the expiration of which they pass for 
a term of 4 years to the active militia, and 
then for 6 years to the local militia. 

The second category are, in peace time, 
liable to service in one of the several 
arms during a period of 9 years in the 
permanent army, another of 4 years in 
the active militia, and a third one of 6 
years in the local militia; but they are 
considered as on furlough, and only sub- 
jected to some months’ military training. 
The furlough classes of the first cate- 
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gory being sufficient to put the perma- 
nent army on the war footing, and the 
four classes of the active militia being 
sufficient to complete the cadres of the 
same militia, the second categories are 
really complementary troops serving to 
replace casualties in the field army. 

The men of the third category are not 
in peace time called to service, except for 
a few weeks’ training. All the third cat- 
egory classes concur with the six older 
classes of the first and the second catego- 
ries to form the local militia. This is 
very numerous, and although its techni- 
cal worth is of very little importance, 
except in that portion of it which is 
formed of first category men, it can, nev- 
ertheless, in case of protracted war, be 
used for garrison service and the main- 
tenance of public peace, thereby afford- 
ing means of resistance to the last ex- 
tremity. 
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An institution peculiar to Italy is that 
of the town militia (*‘ Milizia Comunale”), 
which the town authorities can by per- 
mission of the national government con- 
stitute with furlough men of any cate- 
gory, Whether they belong to the perma- 
nent army, the active or the local mili- 
tia. The town militia assist in case of 
need in the maintenance of the public 
peace and order. 

The strength of the whole of the Ital- 
ian military establishment is concisely 
given in the following table: 


Permanent Army. : 





~~ Officers. 
Officers, partly 
under arms, partly 
on furlough 


19,453 9,554 


Troop 
|Men, partly under| bya rses in 


ms, partly on : : 
ome - YOM | active service. 
furlough. 


Horses in 
active service, 





804,801 | 38,949 | 


Officers on | Troops on | Officers on Troops on 
furlough. | furlough. | furlough. furlough. 


We will not consider the third cate- 
gory, because, although it is formed of 
the imposing number of over 1,000,000 
men, it only represents the broadness 
with which the Italian law of conscrip- 
tion has interpreted the interests of so- 
ciety. 

A close observer will easily detect in 
the national unity of Italy an ensemble 
of many diversities, and a typical va- 
riety of interesting particulars which not 
even the uniformity of military life and 
discipline can cancel. Nothing is more 


Active Militia. 


~ Local Militia. Total. 


Officers. | Troops. 





6,096 | 369,998 | 9,925 “7548, 588 | 35,474 | 2,718,332 | 





To estimate correctly the real worth of 
this enormous number of men it is ne- 
cessary to give some facts showing the 
amount and kind of instruction received 
by them. Of the permanent army about 
250,000 are kept under arms 8 years, and 
their instruction and military training ex- 
tend over the whole of that period. About 
884,000 are on furlough, but have also 
received 3 years’ instruction. The re- 
maining 170,000 belong to the second 
category; that is, they have received 2 
months’ instruction, and constitute the 
complementary troops. Therefore the 
army of the first line consists. of only 
634,000 men. These, however, can be 
constantly kept to their full total, even 
during a protracted war. 

Of the 370,000 men of the active militia, 
about 200,000 have received 3 years’ in- 
struction, and these, formed into cadres 
commanded by officers mostly from the 
active army, constitute a very solid body, 
available for any war operation, the 
other 170,000 men from the complemen- 
tary troops being soldiers of the second cat- 
egory, with only a few weeks’ instruction. 
Lastly, about 300,000 of the local militia 
are of the first category, with the regular 
+3 years’ training, and have about 170,000 
second category men as complement. 
Italy, therefore, is able to oppose against 
her enemies fully 1,444,000 men, perfect- 
ly trained, armed, and equipped. This 
number can be maintained by 500,000 
complementary troops. 

The districts provide for the receiving, 
equipping, and forwarding of these com- 
plementary troops to their respective corps. 


interesting than the sight of the grave 
and exact Piedmontese, the serious and 
good-natured Lombard, the sceptical and 
alert Ligurian. Next to them one might 
see the witty and talkative Venetian or 
Tuscan, and the jovial Emilian or Ro- 
magnese, and contrast them with the 
proud and ardent Sicilian, or the melan- 
choly and pensive Sardinian. Then he 
might be struck with the intellectual 
acuteness of the lazy native of Campania 
Felice or of sunny Puglia standing by 
the side of a stalwart comrade from Ca- 
labria, the Abruzzi, or Lucania. But he 
would probably notice, above all others, 
the sons of Rome, of the Sabina, of the 
Marches, and of Umbria, in whom are still 
reflected the manly beauty of the Italic 
type, and the genuine Italic spirit, which 
still shines in the artistic cities of those 
provinces. 

If the recruitment were made on the 
principle of localization, this diversity of 
types and characters would become ap- 
parent only through a comparison of en- 
tire regiments from the several regions; 
but being on a national basis, men from 
all parts of the kingdom are brought to- 
gether, and their special characteristics 
are observable in each and every regi- 
ment. : 

The existence of such diversities may 
at first appear as tending to hinder or 
weaken that harmony and cohesion of all 
elements which is essential to the ef- 
ficiency of an army. But thirty years’ 
experience has proved that there exists 
unity in the army, and that through it 
the union of all the provinces has been 
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cemented. One and the same flag gath- 
ers under its fo'ds willing and concord- 
ant men, whose hearts beat in unison in 
the intense love of their country, forever 
freed from foreign masters and the op- 
pression of despotic rulers. 

The national system of recruitment, 
discarding as it does the principle of 
localization, is altogether too expensive, 
complicated, and cumbersome, both in re- 
spect to the requirements of the peace 
and of the war establishment. On the 
other hand, it has had the inestimable 
advantage of doing away with one of 
the saddest legacies of ancient municipal 
rivalries, and more recent suspicious pol- 
icies of petty rulers, namely, provincial 
diffidences, prejudices, and jealousies. 

However, the remembrance of these 
and their evil effects on the political and 
military events of 1848-9 is still so vivid in 
the minds of many persons who witness 
ed those unfortunate events, and some of 
whom are now holding influential posi- 
tions in the higher military spheres, that 


it actually prevents a radical change in 
the existing system. Those persons be- 
lieve that the recruitment on a national 
basis must be continued for the advan- 
tage of a more intimate social and polit- 
ical fusion of all the elements of the na- 
tion. On the other hand, a reform is ad- 
vocated with equal zeal and vigor by men 
not less competent, honorable, or anxious 
for the public good. These maintain that 
the time for the adoption of the simpler, 
more natural, and less expensive system 
of localization has come; that the experi- 
ence of thirty years, as well as the straits 
of the financial and economical situation 
of the country, unmistakably calls for it. 

That victory will finally be with the 
latter can admit of no doubt; it is only a 
question of time. But when that time 
will come no one can say. In the mean 
time the Italian army remains what it 
has always been, the most vivid expres- 
sion of reconstructed Italy, and the most 
elevating and effective school of national 
unification. 














THE PASSING 
BY THOMAS 


I. 

LTHOUGH by profession a_ stock- 

i\ broker, Mr. Harver was a man of 
humane and even amiable disposition. 
Excepting in a business way, he was 
very loath to cause pain to any of his 
fellow-creatures; and a like kindliness 
was manifested to a marked degree in his 
treatment of the lower orders of animals, 
Even when it came to that portion of the 
insect world in dealing with which man- 
kind is accustomed to employ tongs and 
poisonous solutions and destructive pow- 
ders, Mr. Harver still exhibited his natu- 
ral goodness of heart by using these ex- 
terminating agents with a benevolent 
firmness. The obnoxious insect entities 
were bereft of life, but with that maxi- 
mum of celerity which assured a mini- 
mum of pain. Had Mr. Harver been a 
tyrant—using the word in its older and 
better sense—-he would have been first 
among tyrants to employ electricity in 
the execution of criminals; and if science 
had revealed any more genial means of 
getting rid of criminals—that is to say, 
any means quicker and less painful than 
electricity—he would have adopted it in- 
stantly. At times he regretted keenly 
that his station in life had not been that 
of a tyrant. Occupying such a position 
—aside from the obvious advantage that 
it would have given him in regard to ma- 
nipulating the stock market by means of 
Edicts—he could have made effective 
many improved theories of government 
which he had himself devised, or which 
he had read about in the course of his 
quite extensive study of the works of po- 
litical economists. One of the reforms 
which ke most earnestly longed to real- 
ize was the adoption of a system of ra- 
tional philanthropy, in accordance with 
which all malformed and constitutionally 
weakly persons—and of course all imbe- 
ciles, hopeless lunatics, and hereditary 
criminals—would be eliminated from the 
physically and morally sound portion of 
humanity by the least painful and most ex- 
peditious method that could be employed. 
Being a person of this practically and 
resolutely benevolent sort, Mr. Harver’s 
disposition was to offer to Thomas the 
choice, as it were, between bowls and 
bowstrings the very moment that Thomas, 
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being then advanced to a great age, be- 
gan to go blind. Owing to the entreaties 
of Mrs. Harver— who was not a student 
of political economy, and who was devot- 
edly attached to Thomas —he consented 
to hold the decree of death in abeyance 
for a season, and even permitted Mrs. 
Harver to consult an oculist. But when 
the oculist had certified to the impossibil- 
ity of a cure, and when Thomas's blind- 
ness had so increased that he could not 
walk across the room without bumping 
into chairs and tables, even Mrs. Harver 
admitted that the kindest thing to do to 
him would be to give him release from 
his affliction in death. And then Mr. 
Harver, in his practically kind-hearted 
way, said that there should be no bun- 
gling about it; that he himself would take 
Thomas down cellar and give him an 
overdose of ether on a sponge. 

When Mrs. Harver held Thomas for 
the last time in her arms that fatal even- 
ing—the execution took place in the even- 
ing, because then Mr. Harver had ample 
time to attend to it—her feelings entirely 
overcame her. Thomas’s disposition was 
most affectionate. On this painful occa- 
sion he turned tenderly toward her his 
poor blind eyes; he pushed his soft little 
paws alternately against her arm so vig- 
orously as to set to tinkling the silver 
bell that he wore about his neck; and 
with all the strength that remained inf 
his aged body he purred forth his love. 
The situation was heart-breaking. Even 
Mr. Harver, as he gently unclasped Mrs. 
Harver’s arms from about Thomas, and 
gently enfolded him in his own, had such 
a lump in his throat that his words of at- 
tempted consolation were spoken with dif- 
ficulty; and his emotion so overcame him 
that he was near to missing his footing 
and tumbling down the whole length of 
the cellar stairs. As for Mrs. Harver, 
when Thomas fairly was taken from her, 
she collapsed completely, and fell upon 
a sofa in an agony of tears. From the 
days of his very earliest kittenhood she 
had loved Thomas tenderly, and through 
all the fifteen years of their affectionate 
companionship her love for him steadily 
had increased. It was a most bitter blow 
that their parting had come at last, and 
in what seemed to be so cruel a way. 
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Half an hour or so later, Mr. Harver— 
bringing with him the odor of a dentist's 
office—returned to the library. Cobwebs 
stuck about him in various places, he was 
very pale, and beads of sweat stood thick- 
ly upon his brow. Fora while he did not 
trust himself to speak: he simply sat 
down by Mrs. Harver’s side and enfolded 
her in his arms. The silence was broken 
only by the sound of Mrs. Harver’s sobs. 

That both Mr. and Mrs. Harver should 
manifest such strong feeling was not, 
under the circumstances, at all surpris- 
ing. They were without children, and 
for many years Thomas had filled the 
place of a child in their hearts and in 
their home. In his prime he had been 
one of the largest and finest Maltese cats 
ever seen in the city of Philadelphia 
(which city is famous for its Maltese cats 
of great size), and his moral and intel- 
lectual perfections had been in keeping 
with his physical beauty. Having been 
taken early in life and carefully edu- 
cated, he had been trained to be a trick 
cat of rare parts; and his sweetness of 
temper was such that he always mani- 
fested a real pleasure in showing off his 
series of polite accomplishments. It had 
been his custom at meals, save on formal 
occasions, to sit beside Mrs. Harver on a 
high chair, eating with a decorous pro- 
priety from a small plate, and manifesting 
so keen a sense of the requirements of 
table etiquette that he never would begin 
his repast until his bib had been tied on. 
At night, the little silver bell about his 
neck tinkling to the time of his footsteps, 
it was his custom to precede Mr. and Mrs. 
Harver from the library—in which apart- 
ment their evenings usually were passed 
—to their bedchamber. With the ut- 
most gravity he would walk up the half 
flight of stairs just in front of them; 
would bid them good-night by putting 
out his paws to be shaken; and then, of 
his own accord, would go to the basket 
in Mr. Harver’s dressing-room in which 
he slept; and in the morning, at the very 
first sound of stirring in their apartment, 
he would come trotting in from the dress- 
ing-room, and would bid them good-day 
with a purr so shaking and gurgling as to 
bid fair tochoke him. Being a cat of this 
most unusual sort, his loss, it will be per- 
ceived, was nothing short of a domestic 
calamity. 

When the first violent outburst of their 
grief had passed and they bad grown 


somewhat calmer, Mr. and Mrs. Harver 
talked for a while tenderly and lovingly 
about the late Thomas — his name never 
had been abbreviated either in addressing 
him or in speaking of him—and found a 
certain amount of sad comfort in recall- 
ing to each other’s minds his many ex- 
cellencies. From this they passed on to 
consideration of what disposition should 
be made of his remains. Mr. Harver, in 
his practical way, suggested the dustman ; 
but Mrs. Harver would not hear of the 
dusiman. 

‘* How can you think of such a thing?” 
she asked with energy. ‘‘It is cruel. 
Thomas is much better entitled to a lot in 
Laurel Hill than a good many people who 
have one. He must be buried fittingly.” 

‘*Very well,” said Mr. Harver; ‘‘ let us 
bury him in the back yard.” 

‘** No,” Mrs. Harver answered ; ‘‘it would 
be painful to have him buried there; and 
it also would be an insult to his memory. 
Thomas never was a back-yard cat. That 
will not do at all.” 

‘** In the cellar, then,” Mr. Harver sug- 
gested, but hesitatingly. 

‘**Impossible!” replied Mrs. Harver. ‘* It 
would be horrible to have him right un- 
der us, that way — and I am sure that if 
we buried him in the cellar his dear little 
ghost would haunt the house. No; I tell 
you what we'll do: we'll take him out to 
Germantown and bury him in John’s 
garden. Any cat would be glad to be 
buried in that beautiful garden; and I’m 
sure that John will let us put up a little 
stone with Thomas’s name on it, and how 
old he was, and how through the whole 
of his life he was the very best cat that 
ever lived. Yes, that is the best thing 
that possibly can be done. Come home 
early from the office, and we'll do it to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

‘* You forget. To-morrow I am going to 
New York; and if the syndicate people 
make another mess of it, as they probably 
will, I shall be detained through the even- 
ing, and will have to come home on the 
midnight train. There’s a special meet- 
ing of the Girard directors on Thursday 
morning at 9.30, or I would stay all 
night.” 

Mrs. Harver was silent for a moment. 
When she spoke it was in firm tones. ‘I 
will take dear Thomas out myself,” she 
said. ‘' To-morrow morning, before you 
go down town, you can put him in the old 
silver-basket—now that we have the silver 
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safe in the pantry we no longer need it, 
and it still is a very respectable-looking 
basket to carry about — and I will put a 
napkin on top to make it look like some- 
thing that I am carrying to a sick friend. 
It will be a rather conspicuously large 
basket to carry through the streets, I 
know; but if people think anything about 
it at all, they only will think that it is 
very kind-hearted of me to take so much 
trouble. Don’t you think that that is a 
very good plan, dear?” 

Mr. Harver was not disposed to yield 
an unqualified assent to this project; but 
he ended by admitting that this was 
about the only way by which Mrs. Har- 
ver’s amiable wishes in regard to the en- 
tombment of Thomas in her brother 
John’s garden could be realized. And 
then, the matter being thus settled, they 
went up stairs together for the night. 

It was a very dismal progress. No lit- 
tle gray figure trotted up the stairs ahead 
of them; there was no tinkling of a little 
silver bell; no little paws were extended 
to bid them good-night. Mrs. Harver 
broke down again completely. Mr. Har- 
ver had to give her ignatia before she 
could get to sleep. 


I. 


After lunch, the next day, Mrs. Harver 
set out upon her sorrowful journey to 
Germantown. Being a person of excep- 
tionally pleasing appearance, and being 
always very well dressed, she was accus- 
tomed when she fared abroad to having 
people turn around and look at her; but 
she was not accustomed to being stared 
at as vigorously as she was stared at on 
this particular day. 

That she should be an object of lively 
interest to every one who beheld her was 
not, on the whole, surprising. She was 
a little woman, and the old silver-basket 
which served for Thomas’s catafalque 
was large. Moreover, there was a great 
deal of Thomas inside of it. One of their 
pet names for him (suggested by a naval 
relative) had been *‘ The Eighteen-pound- 
er”; which name had been justified by 
the actual facts. To carry eighteen 
pounds of dead cat in a large basket re- 
quired more bodily strength, Mrs. Har- 
ver discovered, than she had readily at 
her disposal. Undeniably, the sight of 
this very small, very pretty, and very 
well dressed woman struggling with her 
load was quite enough to make people 
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stare—and they did! If the interested 
observers of her far from triumphal prog- 
ress entertained the thought that she was 
carrying food to a sick friend, some diffi- 
culty must have been experienced in re- 
conciling the quantity of food carried 
with the appetite of any known variety 
of invalid. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Harver had but half 
a square to walk in order to reach a street 
car. That distance was quite enough for 
her. When she got to the corner, her 
arms were very tired and her face was 
very red. She was beginning to think 
that the contract which she had taken 
was a dangerously large one. For years 
she had been exceedingly proud of Thom- 
as’s unusual size. Her feeling now was 
that for mortuary purposes a much small- 
er cat would have been more desirable. 
And she regretted keenly that the little 
silver bell which for so many years had 
tinkled in unison to Thomas’s footsteps 
had not been removed from his neck as 
a preliminary to his sepulture. Her re- 
gret was not lessened by the fact that it 
had been left in place at her particular 
request. As she walked along it did jin- 
gle dreadfully! 

When she boarded the street car the 
conductor took her basket from her and 
carried it to the front end. ‘‘ Right up 
here, ma’am, out of the way,” he said. 
He evidently was surprised by the jing- 
ling inside of the basket, and this queer 
little noise obviously aroused the interest 
of the passengers. Mrs. Harver felt that 
she was flushing desperately. It was 
very trying to be so persistently stared 
at. Moreover, the conductor's words, and 
his disposition of her property, made her 
feel as though she were a washer-woman 
taking home clean clothes. The appear- 
ance of the basket certainly tended to 
foster this belief. Mr. Harver had re- 
moved its central division and had stow- 
ed Thomas in it lengthwise, steadying 
him all around and covering him with 
wads of newspaper. Over this humpy 
surface—to give color to the food-for-a- 
sick-friend theory—a large napkin had 
been spread and had been tucked in snug- 
ly at the sides and ends. With the wash- 
er-woman possibilities of the situation so 
pointedly suggested to her, it seemed quite 
impossible that anybody would entertain 
the sick-friend postulate for a moment. 
Her one sustaining consolation was the 
absolute correctness of her attire. Wash- 
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er-women, she reflected, were not in the 
habit of wearing tailor-made gowns; nor 
did their gowns, hats, gloves, and fans, 
as arule, belong to one harmonious scheme 
of color. Her gown was tailor-made, and 
her color effect was irreproachable. 

Up at the forward end of the car the 
air was somewhat heavy; and it was made 
heavier by a curious odor which Mrs. 
Harver did not at first recognize, but 
which aroused in her mind a chain of 
uneasy thoughts vaguely associated with 
pain. Presently she perceived that the 
people about her perceptibly were sniff- 
ing; and then she heard some one say: 
‘* What a horrid smell of ether!” 

These words went through Mrs. Harver 
like a knife. She started violently, and 
she knew by the way her face burned 
that she must be quite crimson. Dur- 
ing the remaining ten minutes that she 
was in the car she sat rigidly, her face 
averted from her fellow-passengers, gaz- 
ing out of the front window. She did 
not see anything clearly. The backs of 
the horses seemed to be bobbing about in 
a curious mist. 

As she left the car she knew that ev- 
erybody was staring at her; she knew 
that everybody sniffed suspiciously as the 
conductor carried out her jingling basket, 
and she was conscious of a most unplea- 
sant: whispering behind her as she fol- 
lowed it. She had expected to take an- 
other car. Fortunately an empty han- 
som was passing. She hailed it, lifted 
the basket into it with some difficulty, 
and drove directly to the station. 

A porter took her basket, carried it 
through the waiting-room, and put it 
aboard the train. She observed that the 
porter bent down over the basket and 
smelled at it in a manner that betokened 
curiosity and surprise. That his curios- 
ity was stimulated, rather than allayed, 
when she gave him a half-dollar for his 
trifling service was obvious. He looked 
at her for a moment searchingly as he 
received this gift, but he did not speak. 
He was a loyal porter. Believing that 
he had been paid to keep silence, he kept 
it. At the door of the car he turned and 
shot another penetrating look at her. As 
he passed down the platform he paused 
before the window beside which she was 
seated and looked at her again. While 
this inquisition was in progress, Mrs. 
Harver had the paradoxical sensation, as 
she subsequently expressed it, of being 


detected in the perpetration of an un- 
committed crime. 

As the train started she began to heave 
a sigh of relief—which ended abruptly 
in a smothered gasp of annoyance and 
alarm as she heard her name pronounced, 
and turning, beheld Mr. Hutchinson 
Port bowing to her. Of all the million 
or so of people dwelling in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Hutchinson Port—an elderly gentle- 
man, of gluttonous tendencies, a bilious 
habit, and a most censorious disposition-— 
was the very last whom Mrs. Harver would 
have desired to meet on that particular 
day. Rising sixty (though he did not 
admit it), Mr. Port was an itinerant en- 
ceyclopedia of Philadelphia gossip and 
scandal of the preceding forty years. 
Moreover, his zest in adding to his stock 
of scandalous information was equalled 
only by his zeal in disseminating it; and, 
although normally dull and ponderous in 
his conversation, he manifested a con- 
siderable imaginative faculty in pervert- 
ing minor lapses from social rectitude 
into downright social crimes, and even 
contrived to give to his misrepresenta- 
tions of fact a humorous touch which 
sufficed to assure their general currency. 

Being entirely familiar with these sev- 
eral facts, Mrs. Harver knew perfectl® 


well that the discovery by Mr. Port ¢ 


her odd venture in feline undertaki 
would result in the publication of the 
matter in such a way as to make a laugh- 
ing-stock of her, and that she would be 
lucky if she got off without sericus re- 
flections being cast upon her moral char- 
acter. Her promptly formed determina- 
tion, therefore, was that he should not 
find out about it—even though, to com- 
pass this end, she should be compelled to 
shelter herself behind the fragments of 
the ninth commandment. She was a 
well-brought-up young woman, but she 
was of the opinion that when the sug- 
gestions of the Decalogue were at issue 
with the requirements of polite society, 
the Decalogue necessarily must go under 
every time. Acting upon this opinion, 
she said, with an admirable cordiality : 

‘*T am so very sorry that I cannot offer 
you a share of this seat, Mr. Port. But 
you wouldn’t be comfortable here; my 
basket would crowd you. It is such a 
very big basket, you see.” 

“It certainly is a big basket,” Mr. Port 
responded, looking down at it with some 
surprise. And then he added, with what 
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was intended for sprightliness: ‘* Really, 
Mrs. Harver, I am half disposed to believe 
that you contemplate turning burglar, 
and are getting your hand in by running 
away with your own plate.” 

‘* How droll and how clever you are!” 
Mrs. Harver answered, with a warmly 
appreciative smile. ‘‘ No, I am not run- 
ning away with the plate; I am only tak- 
ing a basket of—of jelly to Mrs. Selwyn, 
my sister-in-law.” And then, feeling that 
she was in for it, she went on: ‘‘I am 
rather famous for my jelly, you know.” 

It is only just to Mrs. Harver to state 
that upon uttering this plumper she shiv- 
ered a little. Absolutely, she never had 
made so much as a teaspoonful of any 
sort of jelly in the whole course of her 
life. Her notions in regard to this house- 
wifely office were to the last degree con- 
fused and vague; mere scraps of theory 
based upon memories of talk about jelly- 
making which she had happened to over- 
hear. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Harver, 
Port knew a great deal about jellies; 


Mr. 
and 


—his keenest colloquial pleasure being 
the discussion of any matter relating to 


o—his manner at once became at 

d grave. 

fterest me deeply,” he said, at 
the same settling himself on the arm 
of the seat, an@ leaning over toward Mrs. 
Harver. ‘‘ Jellies are one of my hobbies. 
May I ask of what your jelly is made? 
My! what a strong smell of ether!” 

‘Currants,’ Mrs. Harver answered, 
promptly. She was horrified by the ref- 
erence to ether, and at any cost she 
was determined to keep the conversation 
on less dangerous ground. Moreover, 
she knew that a jelly was made of cur- 
rants: they had had some with their 
roast mutton only the night before. 

‘*My interest lies chiefly in meat jel- 
lies,” Mr. Port replied, with a slight in- 
tonation of regret in his voice. *‘‘ But 
there is much,” he went on more cheer- 
fully, ‘‘in fruit jellies which deserves the 
most careful thought. It is very curious, 
this smell of ether. What are your pro- 
portions ?” 

‘* Proportions?” asked Mrs. Harver, ner- 
vously. ‘‘I do not quite understand.” 

‘*T mean, how much sugar do you al- 
low to a pint of juice? And do you dilute 
the juice? I hope not. Upon my soul, 
it smells like a hospital !” 

‘*Oh, never!” said Mrs. Harver, with 
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great decision—feeling quite safe in fol- 
lowing Mr. Port's lead. She would have 
waited for a leader in regard to the sugar 
had she been calmer, but the reference to 
the hospital was upsetting, and she dashed 
ahead. ‘‘ As to the sugar, I usually al- 
low about—about two pounds to the pint. 
That makes it about right, don’t you 
think ?” 

** Why, no,” Mr. Port replied, bluntly, 
“I don’t. It must make it ruinously 
sweet.”’ And Mr. Port stared so hard at 
Mrs. Harver, and his expression was so 
peculiar, that she knew that she must 
have made a very bad break. 

‘Oh, but, you know,” she went on, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ the lemon juice corrects that. 
Without the lemon juice it would be ru- 
inously sweet, just as you say. And 
more of the sweetness is counteracted, 
you know, by the lemon-peel and the 
whites of the eggs and the nutmeg.” 
Mrs. Harver spoke now with a good deal 
of assurance, for she remembered that 
Mrs. Rittenhouse Smith had mentioned 
all of these things in connection with 
jelly only a few nights before. 

Mr. Port regarded her with obvious 
wonder, and also with a slight air of 
reproachful doubt. ‘* Really,” he said, 
‘this is quite the most extraordinary 
currant jelly that I ever heard of! And 
you actually mix those things together?” 

‘“Certainly,” Mrs. Harver answered. 
“T mix them all together, and _ boil 
them.” She remembered Mrs. Ritten- 
house Smith’s exact words, and went 
ahead swimmingly: ‘‘I boil them gently 
for about five hours and a half, and then 
I strain them and set them away over- 
night in the refrigerator in a large earth- 
en pan. You shall taste some of my jelly 
the very next time that you dine with us, 
Mr. Port.” 

‘*God forbid!” exclaimed Mr. Port, fer- 
vently, as he rose from his somewhat 
uncomfortable seat, straightened himself 
to his full height, and looked at Mrs. 
Harver in a-manner that betokened not 
doubt, but grave displeasure. And then he 
added, angrily, as his slow-moving mind 
arrived at what to him seemed to be the 
only reasonable explanation of Mrs. Har- 
ver's confusing utterances: ‘‘ This is all 
nonsense; you are making game of me! 
Permit me to say that I do not find the 
same amusement in being rallied, and 
upon so serious a subject, as you evi- 
dently find in rallying me. I have the 
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honor, madam, to wish you a very good 
day.” 

Having uttered these caustic words, 
Mr. Port raised his hat in a manner cold- 
ly formal, and with a severe dignity—like 
a very correctly dressed Lot abandoning 
a culinary Sodom— walked away from 
Mrs. Harver’s contaminating presence 
into another car. So deeply outraged 
were all his finer feelings that he gladly 
would have walked away from her into 
another hemisphere. 

For some moments Mrs. Harver was at 
a loss to understand why she had been 
thus wrathfully forsaken; and then, of a 
sudden, she remembered that Mrs. Rit- 
tenhouse Smith had been talking about 
calves’-feet jelly, and so perceived the 
fatal error into which she had fallen,and 
understood the meaning of Mr. Port’s in- 
dignant words. She visibly shuddered, 
partly in dread of the exceedingly un- 
pleasant things which he certainly would 
say about her now that she had made 
him her enemy, and partly in horror of 
the thorough-going manner in which she 
had made a fool of herself. Chewing 
the cud of these bitter fancies was her 
cheerless occupation during the remain- 
der of her short journey by rail. The 
silver lining to her cloud was the blessed 
knowledge that Mr. Port had not discov- 
ered that she was travelling in company 
with eighteen pounds of dead cat. 


III. 


At the Germantown station Mrs. Harver 
transferred herself and her burden—the 
latter with difficulty—to a carriage and 
drove directly to the house of her brother 
John. The house, which stood a little 
back from the street, had an unusually 
shut-up look; and a long time elapsed 
between her ring and the partial opening 
of the door — with the chain still up— by 
a very young and very dull house-maid. 
Through the narrow opening, from the 
house-maid’s stand-point, the most conspic- 
uous object in sight was the large basket 
which Mrs. Harver, after her tussle with 
it up the path from the gate, very thank- 
fully had set down on the door-step. The 
girl gave one glance at the basket, said 
briefly, ‘‘Go ways wid ye—we don’t want 
any,” and began to close the door. 

‘Stop! cried Mrs. Harver, at the same 
time pushing against the closing door. 
‘‘Ts Mrs. Selwyn at home?” 

‘*Sure an’ she’s not at home,” the girl 


answered; and added: ‘‘An’ now yous be 
afther lavin’ to oncet.” 

Mrs. Harver, naturally, was angry; but 
she was cool enough to perceive that the 
girl was only stupid. Therefore she push- 
ed hard against the door, which was com- 
ing to again, and asked: ‘‘ Where are 
your master and mistress?” 

‘* An’ phwat is’t t’ you where they be, 
I'd like v know? But it’s t’ Cape May 
they’ve wint in a drivin’ hurry, along o’ 
th’ blessed baby bein’ took sick in th’ 
night.” 

‘* Where are the other servants? There 
must be somebody else in the house be- 
sides you.” 

‘*Indade an’ there ain’t, thin; an’ there 
don’t nade t’ be. It’s meself can take care 
of it an’ kape out th’ thaves. But don’t 
yous be afther thinkin’ I’m alone here 
nights,” she continued hurriedly, ‘for 
it’s a houseful there is ’f us—th’ master 
a-comin’ home t’ slape, an’ Robert in th’ 
stable, an’ cook an’ me. All th’ boorglurs 
in th’ wurruld couldn’t get in—an’ whin 
they did get in it’s shot dead would ivry 
mother’s son of ’°em be! An’ now go away 
wid ye paceable, wid no more wurruds.” 

‘* Listen |” said Mrs. Harver impressive- 
ly, ‘‘I am Mr. Selwyn’s sister—” 

‘*Phwat are ye’s afther givin’ me now?” 
the girl cut in sharply. ‘‘Th’ master’s 
sister, indade! An’ yous wid a basket 
loike that!” 

‘*T tell you,” repeated Mrs. Harver, ‘‘I 
am Mr. Selwyn’s sister, and that is the 
reason why I have brought this basket 
here. Now, what I want you to do is to 
take the basket and give it to Robert 
when he comes in, and to tell him that 
Mrs. Harver—he will know the name— 
that Mrs. Harver wants him to bury this 
poor little dead creature,” her eyes filled 
with tears and her voice trembled, ‘‘down 
by the summer-house, beneath the large 
oleander. Tell him to make a pretty lit- 
tle grave, and to leave a place where a 
littie tombstone— Good heavens, girl! 
what is the matter with you?” 

The abrupt break in Mrs. Harver’s ad- 
dress was not without atmple cause. Of 
a sudden the house-maid’s stupid face had 
grown pale, her eyes had enlarged pro- 
digiously, and her whole expression be- 
trayed great horror and alarm. Witha 
half-gasp she cried: ‘‘Oh, you bloody 
murtherin’ woman! Be off wid yees an’ 
your dead baby before iver I call th’ per 
lace!” As she uttered these words she 
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closed the door with a bang; and before 
Mrs. Harver could make even an attempt 
to open it she heard the clatter of a bolt 
on the inside. 

The situation was a very absurd one, 
Mrs. Harver decided; but it was even 
more annoying than it was absurd. The 
servant absolutely refused to open the 
door again; and in response to knocks 
only fired peremptory orders through the 
key-hole to depart. At the end of five 
minutes Mrs. Harver perceived that the 
wisest course open to her was to follow 
the advice conveyed to her through this 
channel in such urgent terms. Fortu- 
nately, the driver of the carriage, moved 
by curiosity to see what would become of 
his queer fare, had waited at the gate. 
Owing to this circumstance she was in a 
position to make an orderly retreat. Sud- 
denly the happy thought occurred to her 
that she would hire this man to relieve 
her of the painful duty with which she 
had charged herself, but to perform which 
seemed to be veyond her powers. No 
doubt, for a dollar, he would be very glad 
to bury Thomas in some pleasant place: 
and so would she be rid of her dismal 
burden, and Thomas would rest in peace. 

She was so full of this project that she 
did not perceive—when she picked up the 
basket and set off with it down the path 
to the gate—that the door was opened, 
and that the house-maid came out and fol- 
lowed her. As she approached the car- 
riage she looked at the driver attentively, 
in order to form some estimate of his 
suitableness for the service which she de- 
sired him to perform. He did not strike 
her as an especially promising - looking 
specimen of humanity; and she was sur- 
prised by perceiving that he was looking 
at her quite as keenly as she was looking 
at him. Her obvious repulse from the 
house which she obviously desired to en- 
ter had deepened his interest in her con- 
siderably. 

‘You seem to be a kind man,” said 
Mrs. Harver, thinking it well to propitiate 
him by attributing to him virtues which 
she was inclined to believe he did not 
possess. ‘‘ Will you do something for 
me? And, of course, I shall be very glad 
to pay you for your trouble. I want you 
to bury for me a poor little—” 

‘“Yous be afther kapin’ your oies on 
that murtherin’ faymale!” the house-maid 
called out from the other side of the gate. 
‘‘Tt’s a dead baby, sure, she’s got in her 
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big basket. Turrun her over t’ th’ per- 
lace!” 

** Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Harver. ‘‘The 
woman's a fool. What I have in here is 
a poor little dead cat. I want you to bury 
it for me. Will you? I will pay you 
handsomely.” 

To Mrs. Harver’s astonishment, and 
also to her indignation, the man gave 
her an exceedingly knowing look, and 
then actually winked at her. 

‘Tt’s all right, ma’am,” he said, in a 
confidential tone. ‘‘If you're willin’ t’ 
put up enough t’ pay me for th’ risk, I'll 
fix things for you—all on the quiet, and 
as comfortable as you please. How does 
a hunderd dollars strike you? That's 
little enough, when you remember that 
it’s a jailin’ job if I'm caught.” 

Mrs. Harver fairly gasped. ‘‘One hun- 
dred dollars for burying a cat! Man, 
you have taken leave of your senses!” 

‘*Oh, come now, ma’am, it’s all right t’ 
call it a dead cat; that sounds better. 
But what’s th’ good o’ tryin’ t’ come your 
dead cats on me? Ladies like you don’t 
carry dead cats round th’ country in 
baskets just for th’ fun o’ th’ thing; an’ 
they don’t offer t’ pay han’some for hav- 
in’’em buried. It’s too thin. You know 
what you've got in there; an’ I know too— 
even if that fool of a girl wasn’t a-yellin’ 
it out loud enough for th’ folks t’ hear 
her in Chestnut Hill. But let all that 
slide, an’ let’s call it cats, if you want to. 
Th’ nubs o’ this thing is that you've got 
somethin’ you want mighty bad t’ get 
shut of, an’ that I’m willin’ t’ shut you of 
it for a hunderd dollars. That's all there 
is to it—an’ what I want t’ know is, will 
you or won’t you trade?” 

‘Drive me to the station at once,” said 
Mrs. Harver, with great indignation. ‘‘ If 
you dare to say another word I will call 
a policeman and have you arrested.” 

The man waited until Mrs. Harver was 
fairly in the carriage, the door shut, and 
he himself upon the box. Then he turn- 
ed and answered: ‘‘Police is a game that 
two can play at. Ill drive you t’ th’ 
station fast enough. There’s always an 
officer in front o’ th’ station. If you 


don’t get reasonable an’ agree t’ trade by 
th’ time we get there, I'll turn you over 
t? him—dead baby an’ all!” 

Being delivered of this threat, the driv- 
er whipped up his horses and the carriage 
rattled down the street. 

Mrs. Harver’s irritation was so extreme 
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that even had opportunity been given 
her to reply to this insolent speech, she 
scarcely could have done so. Her anger 
fairly choked her. For a little while 
she was quite incapable even of coherent 
thought. As she drew near to the sta- 
tion, however, her brain cleared, and she 
determined upon an energetic line of ac- 
tion. She was quite sure that the driver 
was in earnest about turning her over to 
the police; and she perceived that the 
only way to counter was to turn herself 
over—that is to say, to call upon a police- 
man for protection. There was a strong 
probability, she knew, that the upshot of 
this move would be the parading of the 
whole affair in the newspapers; and be- 
fore her mind floated a sickening vision 
of startling head-lines: ‘‘The Lady and 
the Dead Cat,” ‘‘ Broker Harver’s Wife 
tries to bury her defunct Feline”—and 
stuff of that sort. But her strait was 
desperate, and desperation compelled her 
to go ahead. By a series of unavoidable 
mischances she had been, as it were, 
brought face to face with the devil. 
There was nothing for it but to fight 
him with fire. 

The carriage stopped in front of the 
station. A few steps from the entrance 
was a policeman, who, after the manner 
of his kind, was swinging his club by 
its leather thong and looking ineffably 
bored. The driver got down from the 
box and came to the door. Leaning over 
it, with his hand on the knob, he asked, 
‘* Well, ma’am, is it a go?” 

Mrs. Harver’s metal was up. For an- 
swer she called sharply, ‘‘ Officer!” The 
policeman stopped swinging his club, and 
was at the door of the carriage in an in- 
stant. 

‘*This man is misbehaving himself, of- 
ficer,” she said. ‘‘ He is either drunk or 
crazy. Please make him stand aside 
while I get out.” 

The driver was not prepared for this 
sudden turning of his guns, but he ral- 
lied his forces promptly. ‘‘She’s got a 
dead baby in her basket, she has; an’ 
she’s been offerin’ me a hunderd dollars 
t’ take *t off an’ bury ‘t on th’ quiet. So 
I've brought her down here so's t’ give 
you a chance t’ run herin. See?” 

‘“What I’ve got in this basket is a 
dead cat,” said Mrs. Harver, firmly. 
‘*Shall I open the basket and show it to 
you?” 

‘*T guess mebbe you'd better, ma'am,” 


replied the policeman, whose professional 
instinct led him to regard all large bas- 
kets with distrust. 

Mrs. Harver was painfully aware of 
the fact that a crowd was forming, the 
members of which were staring at her 
over the policeman’s and the driver's 
shoulders with a very lively curiosity. If 
the earth just then could have opened and 
swallowed her up, she would have been 
delighted. As cataclysmic relief of this 
sort was not available, she went ahead. 
Bending down over the basket, with 
trembling hands she drew back the nap- 
kin and removed the layer of newspa- 
pers. There lay Thomas, rigid, on his 
back, with his little gray paws crossed 
upon his gray breast. At sight of him 
she had much difficulty in keeping down 
a sob. Leaning forward, the policeman 
and the driver saw Thomas and were 
convinced. 

‘* You're a blasted fool, you are,” said 
the former politely to the latter. 

“Well, it’s her fault,” replied the 
driver in an injured tone. ‘‘ Who'd ever 
’a’ thought as a lady like her ’u’d be pack- 
in’ round dead cats!” 

‘*Pray, pray drive away the crowd 
and let me get to the train,” Mrs. Harver 
said in a low beseeching tone. Her one 
great longing was to get back to the pro- 
tection of her own home. 

‘‘Tf this grown-up idjit has been givin’ 
you trouble, ma’am, you'd better give 
him in charge an’ let me run him in. It 
won't take ten minutes t’ go t’ th’ station 
an’ fix him. Say th’ word, an’ I'll get on 
th’ box an’ down we goes.” 

‘*No, no!” answered Mrs. Harver. 
‘*Only help me to get away.” 

‘*Very good, ma'am. It’s as you fixes 
it. Now then, all of you move on!” 

The crowd opened a little at this order, 
and through the opening—escorted by the 
policeman, who politely carried her basket 
for her — Mrs. Harver passed across the 
sidewalk and into the station. Luckily, 
a train was just starting. In two minutes 
she was speeding homeward in it, the bas- 
ket containing Thomas at her feet, com- 
muning with her own agonizing thoughts. 
Her dominant agonizing thought was 
that if ever she brought another dead 
cat out to Germantown to bury it, some- 
body would have to tell her the reason 
why! 

It was six o’clock when she reached 
her home. Warned by experience, she 
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had given the street cars a wide berth 
and had driven from the station in a 
carriage —to the driver of which she 
did not make proposals in regard to the 
sepulchral disposition of Thomas's re- 
mains. ' 

Getting home, even with her mission 
still unfulfilled and Thomas still upon her 
hands, was a great relief to her. There, 
at least, she was safe. She had hoped 
strongly that Mr. Harver would have re- 
turned—for she longed to pour the story of 
her misadventures into his sympathetic 
ears—and she was a good deal disappoint- 
ed by finding a telegram on the hall table 
telling that the syndicate business had 
detained him, and that he would not be 
able to leave before the midnight train. 
But she was so profoundly thankful that 
her trials were ended, and that she was 
safe within the shelter of her own walls, 
that she was far from being cast down. 
Indeed, her feeling of restful security 
made her positively cheerful. 

It seemed heartless to put Thomas for 
the night in either the cellar or the back 
yard. Notwithstanding the trouble which 
he had got her into, she still loved him 
very tenderly; and because of her love 
for him she decided that he should pass 
this last night in his accustomed quarters 
in Mr. Harver’s dressing-room, close be- 
side the bed-basket wherein he had been 
wont to take his innocent repose. 

This matter being settled, Mrs. Harver 
very thankfully ate her dinner—afier all 
that she had been through she stood in 
urgent need of solid food—and at the ab- 
surdly early hour of nine o'clock she de- 
cided to go to bed. The strain upon her 
nerves during that direful day had great- 
ly wearied her; she really was tired out. 
Tired though she was, however, she re- 
membered that when Mr. Harver came 
home at some unconscionable time in the 
early morning, he certainly would be 
hungry ; and for his refreshment she 
placed a decanter of sherry and a plate 
of biscuits on the sideboard, and even put 
his box of cigars on the library table in 
readiness for him, should he care to 
smoke after partaking of this repast. 
Having performed these kindly offices, 
she went to bed and to sleep with great 
celerity. Her last conscious thought 
was of the rigid little gray figure lying 
in the next room; and as she passed 
softly into slumber tears filled her sleepy 
eyes. 
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IV. 

Mrs. Harver woke suddenly, and with 
a curious feeling of waking in order to 
discharge immediately an important duty. 
So strong was this feeling that she found 
herself out of bed and in her slippers be- 
fore her slowly arousing reason assured 
her that there was no important duty for 
her to discharge. It was very odd, she 
thought. A point of gas was burning in 
the bracket beside her dressing - ta) e. 
She raised the flame and looked at her 
watch. It wasa little after three o'clock. 
Outside, she heard the sound of rain fal]- 
ing heavily. By this time she was wide 
enough awake to perceive that wisdom 
dictated her immediate return to bed. 
She concluded that she must have been 
dreaming. 

Following the dictates of wisdom, she 
was about to turn down the gas, when 
she became conscious of a strong smell of 
tobacco smoke. Then all was clear to 
her. Mr. Harver had returned—though 
she did not quite understand how he had 
managed to get back so soon—and the 
noise that he had made in closing the 
front door had wakened her, and at the 
same time had aroused in her mind the 
feeling that she had a duty to perform. 
What this duty was she now knew very 
well: it was to go down to the library 
and welcome him home, and while he 
finished his cigar she could tell him com- 
fortably her tale of woe. She felt great- 
ly refreshed by her five hours of sound 
sleep; she knew what surprise and plea- 
sure would be caused by her unexpected 
appearance; and the prospect of so un- 
conventional a téte-d-téte at three o'clock 
in the morning with her own husband 
had a spice of adventure about it that 
put her in a very sprightly mood. 

Under the circumstances there was no 
need for elaborate dressing. She slipped 
on a blue cashmere wrapper which Mr. 
Harver especially approved of—Mrs. Har- 
ver was a pronounced blonde, with a great 
abundance of golden hair, and blue was 
very becoming to her—and a pair of 
Turkish blue morocco slippers, embroid- 
ered with silver, which set off to excel- 
lent advantage her small white feet. 
Being thus prepared, she very softly 
opened her bedroom door, and very soft- 
ly stole down stairs. Noise was to be 
avoided because the success of her enter- 
prise depended upon its being an entire 
surprise. 
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The Harver house was of the old-fash- 
ioned Philadelphia type—the most com- 
fortable sort of city house that ever has 
been devised. In the deep back building, 
up a half-flight of stairs from the front 
hall, was the dining-room; and in the 
rear of this, practically a part of it when 
the intervening folding doors were open, 
was the library. Up a half- flight of 
stairs from the dining-room level was 
the first floor of the front building. The 
front room on this floor—reached by a 
long passage from the head of the stairs— 
was Mrs. Harver’s bedroom; the back 
room, which also opened upon the pas- 
sage, was Mr. Harver’s dressing-room— 
where Thomas had been wont to sleep, 
and where he then was lying in the silver- 
basket wrapped in newspapers and in an 
eternal repose. 

As Mrs. Harver tiptoed along the 
passage in her Turkish blue slippers the 
odor of tobacco smoke grew stronger, and 
when she came to the head of the half- 
flight of stairs she perceived through the 
open door of the dining-room that the 
gas in the library was burning brightly. 
She descended the stairs with the utmost 
caution, softly laughing to herself as she 
thought how surprised and how pleased 
Mr. Harver would be in a minute or two, 
and so came noiselessly to the dining- 
room door. From this point her view 
of the library was unobstructed. There 
he was, sure enough; at least there was 
one of his elbows and a part of one of 
his legs projecting at the side of the 
high-backed lounging-chair in which he 
was seated, and on the floor where he 
had dropped it lay his Gladstone bag. 
He seemed to be making himself exceed- 
ingly comfortable. Within easy reach, 
on the library table, was the decanter of 
sherry and a tumbler—it struck Mrs. 
Harver as odd that her husband, who 
was nice in such matters, should be 
drinking sherry out of a tumbler—and 
in close proximity to this liquid refresh- 
ment was the open box of cigars. The 
overhanging cloud showed that he was 
smoking vigorously. 

Mrs. Harver’s plan of campaign was to 
steal up behind Mr. Harver’s chair and 
suddenly to put her two pretty little 
white hands in front of his eyes. This 
innocent pleasantry, she believed, would 
make him jump. She thought that it 
would be great fun to make him jump. 

Her blue wrapper was of a soft, un- 


rustling material, and her slippered feet 
moved over the carpet noiselessly ; favor- 
ed by which circumstances she reached 
her desired point of vantage unobserved, 
and was in the very act of sliding her 
hands over the back of the chair when 
she made a very startling discovery: the 
head against which she was making these 
strategic advances was not covered with 
an abundance of dark brown hair—as Mr. 
Harver’s head was—but with so meagre 
a sandy thatch that all the top of it was 
bald! Upon perceiving these highly dis- 
concerting cranial conditions, she most 
naturally started back with an ‘‘ Oh!” 
expressive of great perturbation and sur- 
prise. 

The effect upon the person in the chair 
of this abrupt revelation of her presence 
was to make him jump quite as energet- 
ically as Mrs. Harver had expected Mr. 
Harver to jump; but the situation now 
was so radically changed that Mrs. Har- 
ver did not see anything at all funny in 
his sudden exaltation. As he gained his 
feet and instantly faced about upon her, 
he uttered with great earnestness the Sax- 
on name of the abode of departed sinful 
souls, and coupled with this exclamation 
the terse inquiry: ‘‘ Who's that?” 

For some seconds Mrs. Harver and the 
man contemplated each other over the 
back of the chair in silence, and in mu- 
tual surprise and alarm. The man, per- 
ceiving that Mrs. Harver was not at alla 
dangerous-looking person, was the first to 
recover composure sufficiently to speak. 

‘*T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, 
pleasantly. ‘‘I fear that my presence here 
has startled you. Iam very sorry. Pray 
be seated—and permit me to offer youa 
glass of your own excellent sherry: it 
will do you good.” 

The tone in which these words were 
spoken was so entirely that of conven- 
tional society, and the words were so en- 
tirely those which any gentleman might 
have addressed under similar circum- 
stances to any lady, that Mrs. Harver in- 
stantly felt-relieved. The presence of 
this stranger in her house at this hour of 
the night certainly was peculiar, but his 
agreeable manner and assured air im- 
plied that the situation was susceptible of 
a commonplace and satisfactory explana- 
tion. The hypothesis that not unnatu- 
rally suggested itself to her mind was that 
he was somebody connected with the syn- 
dicate whom Mr. Harver had brought 
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home with him, and who had been left 
temporarily alone in the library while 
Mr. Harver had gene to the silver-safe in 
the pantry—in which he frequently kept 
valuable papers—for some document re- 
lating to the business in hand. Being 
thus assured, she accepted the offered 
sherry gratefully. The shock incident 
to what, at the moment, had seemed an 
alarming discovery had made her feel a 
little faint. 

‘*Oh, thank you,” she said as she seat- 
ed herself. ‘You will find a glass on 
the sideboard in the other room.”’ 

The man rose with a polite alacrity; 
brought a wineglass from the sideboard; 
filled it, and handed it to Mrs. Harver 
with quite an air. As he crossed the 
room she had a good opportunity to look 
at him, and the result of her inspection 
was to make the existing situation still 
more confusing. He was very shabbily 
dressed, and in garments which had the 
look of having been shabby always; not 
the dress of a gentleman at all. More- 
over, as he walked, his gait was so cu- 
riously unsteady that involuntarily she 
looked at the decanter. It was a quart 
decanter, and when she had left it on the 
sideboard it had been full. Now, it was 
nearly empty. Under these circumstances, 
Mrs. Harver again experienced sensations 
of alarm. 

Having filled her glass and handed it 
to her, he emptied the remainder of the 
sherry into his tumbler, raised it to his 
lips with a bow, and said: ‘‘ Madam, to 
your very good health!” 

Involuntarily, in natural reply to this 
courtesy, Mrs. Harver bowed also, and 
smiled. 

‘It’s a shocking night, isn’t it?” said 
the man, with the evident intention of 
making conversation; and added: ‘I 
managed to get quite soaked through.” 

‘*Oh, I hope you haven’t caught cold,” 
Mrs. Harver replied, with a polite con- 
cern. The sherry had sent a genial glow 
through her body, and the man was treat- 
ing her so obviously as his hostess, that 
—even if he had taken a little more wine 
than was good for him—she felt compelled 
to treat him as her guest. 

‘Thanks, you’re very good,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I certainly should have caught 
a horrid cold but for your sherry. I was 
completely chilled when I came in; chill- 
ed all the way through, I assure you. 
You see, I had to come off in something 
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of a hurry, and I missed my dinner. Get- 
ting drenched and chilled that way on 
an empty stomach is upsetting. It was 
Sydney Smith—wasn’'t it?—who objected 
to taking exercise on his own empty stom- 
ach, and wanted to take it on somebody 
else’s. What a droll dog he was!” 

He laughed pleasantly,and finished his 
sherry at a gulp. His manner of drink- 
ing wine certainly was not elegant, Mrs. 
Harver thought; and not at all in keep- 
ing with his agreeable manner and his 
easy reference to Sydney Smith. But Mr. 
Harver had told her that there were some 
very queer people in the syndicate— West- 
ern men with a good deal of the bark on, 
as he had expressed it—and she conclud- 
ed that this must be one of them. 

‘‘And then, of course, the strain was 
all the harder on me,” he went on, *‘* be- 
cause it came at the period of lowest vi- 
tality. The human system, you know, 
is at its ebb between the hours of one and 
three in the morning. That physiologi- 
cal fact handicaps men in my line of life 
badly—it is a heavy tax upon the nervous 
organization to be compelled to exert one’s 
self most strenuously at the very season 
of approximate collapse—the season which 
nature has designed for recuperative re- 
pose. But all professions have their an- 
noyances. I don’t doubt that your hus- 
band suffers at times from nervous ex- 
haustion. Stock-broking is a wearing 
business.” 

The tone of the man’s voice was so en- 
tirely the tone of polite society, and his 
talk flowed on so naturally, that Mrs. 
Harver was set entirely at her ease. She 
leaned back comfortably in her chair, 
and at the same time placed her slippered 
feet upon a footstool. She was about to 
reply that Mr. Harver was at that very 
time a good deal run down by overwork 
in connection with the syndicate, and 
that she thought he ought to take a holi- 
day. But she did not make these obser- 
vations—for the quick glance that the man 
gave towards the footstool, and his in- 
stantly suppressed smile, brought sudden- 
ly to her mind the horrifying conscious- 
ness that she was without stockings! 

‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed, in great confu- 
sion, blushing charmingly, and hastily 
tucking the skirt of her wrapper about 
her feet. ‘‘I quite forgot. You see— 
you see, when I came down I thought 
you were Mr. Harver.” 

‘‘Pray do not apologize, madam. I 
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quite understand. Iam married myself. 
And, I assure you, I cordiaily agree with 
Suckling about the charm of—lI have for- 
gotten precisely how the lines run, it is 
something about ‘a sweet disorder in the 
dress,’ and ‘ little feet like mice stole out,’ 
and a ‘tempestuous petticoat.’ I rather 
think that I’m mixing my poets, part of 
that is Herrick, I’m sure—but never mind. 
I used to quote those lines to the first Mrs. 
Wilbraham—my wife, you know. She 
was very precise in matters of dress; real- 
ly too precise, I used to tell her.” 

Mrs. Harver was very grateful for the 
delicacy shown in diverting the conver- 
sation so neatly from the embarrassing 
region of her bare feet; and she was glad 
to find out, though she did not recognize 
it, this polite gentleman’s name. 

‘* You are very kind indeed, Mr. Wil- 
braham—” she began. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he interrupted, 
‘that is not my name.” 

‘*But you spoke of your wife as—”’ 

‘*Ah, I see. The mistake is natural. 
No, it is not my name—but Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham always is the name of my wife.” 
He paused for a moment for the evident 
purpose of enjoying Mrs. Harver’s obvi- 
ous inability to draw from this paradoxi- 
eal statement any reasonable conclusion. 
‘You can’t make it ont, can you?” he 
continued, smiling affably. ‘‘ Well, I 
will explain: You see, whenever I am 
married, I call my wife Mrs. Wilbraham, 
and by the uniform use of that name I 
give a pleasing sense of continuity to what 
in fact—owing to the unavoidable inter- 
vention of extraneous circumstances—is 
a varying, I may almost say a spasmodic 
relation. Do I make myself clear?” 

‘*No,” answered Mrs. Harver, who could 
make neither head nor tail of this ex- 
traordinary utterance; ‘‘I am afraid that 
you don’t—at least, not quite.” 

‘Why, it’s this way,” he went on, in a 
carefully explanatory tone: ‘‘In our pro- 
fession, you understand, frequent and sud- 
den changes of residence are necessary. 
Sometimes I am able to take my wife with 
me; usually, however, I am forced to leave 
her behind—and, so far as I am concern- 
ed, that is the end of her.” 

‘*Oh!” interjected Mrs. Harver. 

‘Trying, isn’t it?—and the more so be- 
cause I am of an exceedingly domestic 
temperament, and never am entirely hap- 
py save in the peaceful retirement of my 
own home. It is because of this amiable 


weakness in my nature that almost my 
first act upon arriving in a new city is to 
marry a new wife—regularly marry her, 
you know, in ship-shape fashion, with a 
parson and aring. And then, by the sim- 
ple device of calling her, as usual, Mrs. 
Wilbraham—that name around which, in 
the course of years, have clustered tender 
memories so numerous and so varied—I 
scarcely notice, amidst my new surround- 
ings, that the strict continuity of my do- 
mestic happiness has suffered a trifling 
temporary break. Will you pardon me 
if I take a fresh cigar?” 

Being accustomed to reply to requests of 
this nature with a polite affirmative, Mrs. 
Harver was moved by association of ideas 
to smile and to say, “Certainly.” Her 
response was purely automatic. She was 
oppressed by the effort, characteristic of a 
very bad variety of nightmare, to believe 
impossibilities possible. In itself, the sys- 
tem of geographically diffuse polygamy 
presented for her consideration was in- 
credible; but, on the other hand, it was 
presented with a sincerity so obvious as to 
compel belief. A helpless confusion of 
ideas was unavoidable while thus the irre- 
sistible was colliding with the immovable 
in the troubled mazes of her mind. 

Evidently unconscious of the effect 
which his words were producing, the man 
lighted a fresh cigar, smoked for a minute 
or two in silence, and then, in a tone of 
meditative retrospection, resumed: ‘* The 
lady to whom I referred just now as being 
so precise in regard to her dress, the one I 
used to quote Herrick to, was what i may 
term the first chapter in my conjugal se- 
rial. She was a Bostonian—as lam my- 
self ’—there was a touch of natural pride 
in his voice as he made this self-ennobling 
statement—‘‘ and we were married within 


‘a year of my graduation from Harvard. 


It was the conventional marriage of con- 
ventional society, and—as I had not at 
that time taken up my profession—was in- 
tended to be permanent. How odd it all 
seems now, as I look back at it! Ah, me! 
I was young then—only just turned of 
two-and-twenty. And now, heigh -ho, I 
am turned of forty-five! I refrain from 
the hackneyed quotation in the original, 
but the Latin poet certainly cut painfully 
close to the truth when he said that time 
flies, didn't he?” 

At the words ‘‘conjugal serial,” Mrs. 
Harver had pinched herself furtively to 
make sure that she was awake. The 














physiological response, in the shape of 
acute pain, to this simple psychological 
test having convinced her that she could 
not be dreaming, her mind had grown 
more and more numb in the fruitless ef- 
fort to grasp and to co-ordinate the dis- 
organized impossibilities which were of- 
fered to her by this singular person in 
the guise of the most commonplace facts. 
The one point at all clear to her was 
that in some unaccountable way—which 
she obviously was supposed to under- 
stand—his panoramic scheme of matri- 
mony was the natural outgrowth of his 
profession; and, this thought being the 
only clear concept in her mind as he 
ceased speaking, she sought along the 
line thus indicated for further enlighten- 
ment. 

‘* What is your profession?” she asked. 

‘“Why, bless my soul!” the man ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I thought you understood all 
along. I’m a burglar.” 

V. 

So strained were Mrs. Harver’s recep- 
tive faculties, and so pleasantly and nat- 
urally was this statement made, that 
some seconds elapsed before she at all 
grasped its horrifying import. When 
she did realize the situation, however, 
her suddenly aroused mind worked with 
a vigor that was all the more marked be- 
cause it went off at a decided tangent 
with the facts. 

‘*A burglar!” she shrieked—and instant- 
ly sprang upon the chair in which she 
had been seated and tucked her skirts in 
tight around her feet. The lucid expla- 
nation which she gave subsequently of 
this curious action was that rats were her 
greatest horror, and that .it was like rats 
just then. 

The burglar also sprang to his feet. 
‘"S-s-s-s-h!” he exclaimed. ‘* Don’t make 
a row like that. You'll wake everybody 
up.” 

He was quite steady upon his legs 
now. Apparently the abrupt break in 
the conversation had had the effect of 
counteracting what remained of the mel- 
lowing influence of the sherry. This in- 
ference was encouraged by the business- 
like tone and tenor of his next utterance. 

‘*Come,” he said, ‘‘I can’t afford to 
fool around here any longer. I must get 
to work. Where do you keep your sil- 
ver ?” 

Without replying to this question, 
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Mrs. Harver untucked her skirts from 
about her feet—realizing that the especial 
peril in which she found herself was not 
adequately met by this particular measure 
of defence—and stepped down from the 
chair. She was a plucky little woman, 
and, now that she had got over the first 
shock of alarm, she was not by any 
means badly frightened. She was quite 
cool enough to know that the best thing 
for her to do was to get to the district tel- 
egraph call, in Mr. Harver’s dressing- 
room, and to ring for a policeman; and 
she was silent not because she was fright- 
ened, but because her wits were at work 
trying to devise some plan by which this 
intelligent flank movement could be exe- 
cuted. 

Not unnaturally, however, the burglar 
attributed her silence to fear; and it was 
in a reassuring tone that he continued: 
“T say, ’m not going to hurt you—not 
if you behave yourself, that is. But I’m 
here on business, and I’ve got to get at it. 
I was so wet and cold and hungry when 
I came in that the sherry was too much 
for me. I'm all right now, and I mean 
to put this job through with a rush to 
make up for lost time. You take the sil- 
ver up Stairs nights, don’t you? Where- 
abouts is it? And who’s up there? Not 
your husband, I know, for he’s in New 
York. Now, then, speak up lively. 
There’s no time to lose.” 

Mrs. Harver would have been a good 
deal startled by this exhibition of accu- 
rate knowledge in regard to her husband's 
movements had not her mind suddenly 
become engrossed by consideration of 
what seemed to be a perfectly feasible 
plan—suggested to her by the question as 
to the whereabouts of the silver—for get- 
ting within reach of the district telegraph 
call. The emotional side of her nature 
rejected this plan, deeming it a close ap- 
proach to sacrilege; but the intellectual 
side—urging that the claims of practical 
utility were superior to the claims of 
mere sentimentality — carried the day. 
Therefore she answered: “ Excepting the 
servants in the attics, there is no one in 
the house besides myself. And the silver- 
basket,” Mrs. Harver spoke with a nice 
precision that the burglar by no means 
appreciated, ‘‘ isin Mr. Harver’s dressing- 
room—the room just at the head of those 
stairs. If you are ina hurry, we had bet- 
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sense,” he answered, admiringly; and 
added: ‘‘ Pardon me if I reverse the cus- 
tom of good society and take your arm, 
instead of offering you mine.” 

‘*Certainly,” Mrs. Harver replied; but 
her heart sank a little as she felt the bur- 
glar’s hand settle upon her arm in a vig- 
orous clasp. 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed,” he said, as they 
went up the stairs together. ‘Giving 
you this police grip seems brutal, I know. 
But, you see, I’ve got to keep on the safe 
side. If I gave you the chance, you might 
take it into your head to bolt and try to 
raise the servants. Is this the room?” 

‘*Yes, but the door is locked on the 
inside. I must trouble you to come 
around through the front room. This 
way, please.” In spite of herself, there 
was a slight touch of eagerness in Mrs. 
Harver’s tone. 

The burglar stopped short, and his 
clutch upon her arm perceptibly tighten- 
ed. Ina low but deeply earnest voice he 
said: ‘‘See here, you’re a long ways too 
polite and obliging. You’re up to some 
sort of mischief. Now just take my advice 
and, whatever it is, don’t try it on—for as 
sure as you do I'll stick a knife into you! 
I've run this business in Beacon Street 
style so far, because you're a lady and I’m 
a gentleman. ButI want you to under- 
stand that it 7s business, all the same, and 
that if you try to come any of your mon- 
key shines on me you'll get hurt. If 
you've got a man up here, and mean to 
spring him on me, it ‘ll be the worse for 
you, for I swear to Heaven I'll make sure 
of killing you before the fight begins! The 
comic opera part of this performance is 
played out. We've got along to the cold 
facts. If there’s anybody in there, say 
so. If there isn’t, go ahead.” 

Standing in the dark, with a burglar 
grasping her arm and threatening in tones 
of obvious sincerity to murder her, Mrs. 
Harver naturally was exceedingly alarm- 
ed. The situation was a trying and an 
unusual one. But, fortunately, being a 
little woman—and therefore quick-tem- 
pered—her anger overcame her fear. The 
brazen impudence of the proposal to kill 
her in her own house, and especially on 
the part of a proposer who had not a 
shadow of right to be inside of it, irritated 
her to such an extent that her strongest 
desire was to push ahead with her plan 
for bringing up her would-be murderer 
with a very round turn. For a moment 


she set her teeth hard, and then she said: 
‘“*T have told you already that there is no 
one on this floor. If you prefer to break 
in a locked door to opening a door that is 
not locked, I am sure that I have no ob- 
jections. I really think, though, that you 
will save time by coming around through 
my room.” 

Mrs. Harver’s composure was more ap- 
parent than real. Every nerve in her 
body was tense, and her heart was beat- 
ing violently. She held her breath while 
she waited for the burglar’s reply—and it 
was with a sigh of relief that she felt his 
grasp upon her arm relax and heard him 
say, in tones of deep conviction: ‘‘ You 
certainly are the very coolest woman I 
ever came across. You'd chill a refriger- 
ator! Come along ”—and then they went 
on into the front room. 

The gas was burning at a full head, as 
Mrs. Harver had left it. On her dress- 
ing-table was her watch and a tray in 
which were a pair of bracelets and some 
rings. The burglar’s trained eye caught 
the glitter of these objects, and he stepped 
towards them. 

Mrs. Harver restrained him gently. 
‘“Will it not be a more convenient ar- 
rangement to get the silver-basket first?” 
she asked. ‘‘ My little things can goright 
in on top, you know.” 

The burglar looked at her admiringly. 
‘*There’s sense in that,” he said, and add- 
ed: ‘‘ You really are a wonderful woman. 
I used to think that the third Mrs. Wil- 
braham—no, it was the fourth, the Chi- 
cago one—wascool. Butshe was nothing 
to you. I should say that in summer 
you'd be useful as an ice-machine!” 

Ignoring this compliment, though she 
highly appreciated it, Mrs. Harver suffer- 
ed herself to be led into the dressing-room 
—where one of the gas brackets over the 
bureau, in readiness for Mr. Harver’s com- 
ing, was lighted and turned low. The bu- 
reau stood against the rear wall between 
the windows. On achair in front of one 
of these windows, directly beneath the 
lighted gas bracket, was the silver-basket 
containing Thomas’s remains. Against 
the frame of the other window, concealed 
by the curtain, was the district telegraph 
call. Mrs. Harver’s breath was coming 
in little gasps. 

As the burglar turned the gas up full 
he gave a quick glance around him to 
make sure that he had not been led into 
some sort of a trap. But he saw no signs 
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of a trap—and there was the promised sil- 
ver-basket. It was a large, satisfactory 
silver-basket, with the look of weighing 
many pounds. In his eagerness to test 
its weight he dropped Mrs. Harver’s arm 
and poised the basket in his hand—and 
the slight jingling sound that came from 
within as he raised it fell very musically 
upon his ear. Mrs. Harver’s fingers were 
upon the key of the call box at that mo- 
ment and the jingling almost unnerved 
her for the task that she had in hand—so 
intimately was it associated with tender 
memories of a trotting little gray figure 
which nevermore would trot again! The 
feeling that in using Thomas as a decoy 
cat she was committing sacrilege again 
occurred to her. What indignity might 
not be put upon his remains should the 
burglar open the basket? This thought 
fortunately came to steady her. Witha 
firm hand she moved the key back to the 
police call. 

On the burglar’s face was a sunny smile 
as he exclaimed: ‘‘Twenty pounds, if 
there’s an ounce! This is what J call 
luck!” 

B-z-z-2-z-z-z2! A patter of feet on the 
The slamming of a door, follow- 


' 


carpet! 
ed instantly by the click of a lock! 

These phenomena, although successive, 
occurred with such rapidity that to the 
burglar they seemed to be simultaneous. 


At their conclusion he found himself 
alone with the silver-basket, and momen- 
tarily stunned by the shock incident to a 
painful but ideally complete surprise. 

As his shock subsided, acting less on 
reason than on impulse, he rushed to the 
closed door and lunged against it with 
his shoulder violently. The noise pro- 
duced by this concussion was dangerously 
loud. He hesitated before repeating the 
blow. This unlooked-for demonstration 
alarmed Mrs. Harver—whose mental ar- 
rangement of the matter had been that 
he would try to run away, and would be 
caught by the policeman in the back al- 
ley; not that he would remain and mur- 
der her before the policeman arrived. 
She therefore felt called upon to counsel 
him, and, while he hesitated about con- 
tinuing his battery against the door, ad- 
dressed him in distinct tones from the 
other side: 

‘*T don’t think that you quite under- 
stand. Please listen for a moment,” she 
said politely. ‘‘I have rung fora police- 
man. When we call a messenger, one 
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usually comes within four minutes. The 
policeman probably will get here in 
about the same time. If you want to 
leave before his arrival you have very 
little time—three minutes, at the most. 
Of course I don’t want to seem to hurry 
you—but, indeed, I think that you had 
better go.” 

Before Mrs. Harver had quite finished 
this deliverance of intelligent advice the 
burglar had begun to act upon it. She 
heard him unlock and open the door 
leading into the passage; she heard him 
dash down stairs, and she heard the slam- 
ming behind him of the spring door 
leading into the kitchen. An instant 
later there was the sound of hurrying 
footsteps on the front pavement, and 
then a sharp ring at the bell. 

Mrs. Harver opened a window and 
saw a policeman standing on the steps. 
‘**Quick!” she cried. ‘* There’s a burglar 
getting away by the alley!” 

The man was off around 
like a flash. 

Mrs. Harver still was leaning out of 
the window, looking in the direction in 
which the policeman had gone, when a 
cab drove up to the front door and Mr. 
Harver got out of it. He was a good 
deal surprised by finding his wife pop- 
ping out at the front windows that way 
at four o'clock in the morning. In a 
moment the situation was explained to 
him—and then he was off around the 
corner like another flash to help the po- 
liceman. 

Naturally, Mrs. Harver was desirous 
of seeing as much as possible of what 
was going on; and in the hope that some 
part of the scene of operations would be 
visible from the windows in Mr. Harver’s 
dressing - room, she unlocked the door 
again and passed into that apartment. 
But she never got to the back win- 
dows. Midway in her passage across 
the room she stopped suddenly and stood 
with agonized wide-open eyes staring 
into ghastly nothingness—the silver- 
basket, with Thomas inside of it, was 
With a deep groan she collapsed 
into a heap upon the floor and burst into 
tears. 

There she sat, weeping bitterly, when, 
ten minutes later, Mr. Harver came back 
with the information that the burglar 
had got safe away. 

‘‘Then Thomas is lost to us forever!” 
she said in hollow tones of woe. 
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Mr. Harver pressed for an explanation, 
and in a voice broken with sobs she told 
the story of her too successful strategy 
that had led to this agonizing result. 
‘**Oh! Oh!” she cried, in the bitterness of 
her grief, while Mr. Harver clasped her 
to his breast and tried to soothe her. 
‘Don’t say that it don’t matter, and that 
I'll get over it in time. It does matter, 
and I never will get over it. He was the 
best and the sweetest cat that ever lived 

and I’ve gone and made a ca-cat’s-paw 
of the wh-whole of him—and now we 
never can bury him at all!” 


It is a fact to be noted that the burglar 
was no better pleased with the result of 
Mrs. Harver’s strategic use of Thomas 
than she was herself. When, in the se- 
clusion of his own home, he opened the 
basket, his indignation was so great that 
for some seconds he was unable to speak 
at all. When the use of his vocal appa- 
ratus was restored to him, his words were 
vigorous but few. 

** A--dead—cat!” he said slowly, and 
with a most bitter contempt. And then, 
in exclamatory tones, he uttered the Saxon 
name of the abode of departed sinful souls. 


FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA, 
BY F. D. MILLET 
VIL. 


TYVHE Danube delta begins forty - five 
| miles below Galatz, where the river 
divides into two branches, the left-hand 
one, the Kilia arm, taking a general 
northeasterly course, with many turns 
and subdivisions, past the Russian towns 
Ismail and Kilia, and, a short distance be- 
yond the fishing village of Vilkoff, flows 
into the Black Sea through seven narrow 
channels. The right-hand branch, actu- 
ally the main stream, divides again ten 
miles below the first fork, the Sulina arm 
running in a general easterly direction 
to the port of Sulina, on the Black Sea, 
and the St. George’s arm winding slug- 
gishly on toward the southeast under the 
extreme eastern spurs of the great range 
of Dobrudscha hills. Each side of the 
irregular equilateral triangle bounded 
by the Kilia and St. George’s arms and 
the sea-coast measures about fifty miles 
in a straight line, and the larger part of 
the tract thus enclosed is marsh and 
swamp land, covered with a dense growth 
of tall reeds, interspersed with numerous 
lakes, and cut up into countless islands 
by narrow lagoons. In the whole of this 
great delta there are only a few square 
miles of ground higher than the general 
level of the marsh, and these are two 
broad ranges of sand dunes running 
northeast and southwest several miles in- 
land, marking the line of the ancient sea- 
coast, where the waves and wind raised 
this barrier long before the memory of 
man. These sandy elevations are now 
covered with a forest of oak-trees, and 
support a sparse population. With this 


exception the delta is uncultivated, and 
the few natives who inhabit the great 
marsh are almost all engaged in fishing. 
They build themselves rude huts out of 
the tall reeds, make their beds and even 
their net floats out of the same useful 
pliant, and during the summer months set 
their nets in every lake and lagoon, pre- 
serving their catch in salt or carrying it 
at convenient times to the distant mar- 
kets. This great marsh is at all times 
most impressive, and in summer, when 
the reeds have grown to their full height 
and are in blossom, the landscape, al- 
though monotonous in the extreme, often 
has great elements of beauty. Narrow 
waterways, seldom more than a fathom 
broad, intersect the marsh in all direc- 
tions, and only the natives familiar with 
the intricate windings of these natural 
canals can find their way from one point 
to another of this labyrinth. Some of 
these waterways are known to have been 
made use of in the period of Roman oc- 
cupancy, and the race of fishermen who 
now make use of them have preserved 
their type, their dress, their boats, and 
their implements practically unchanged 
since the time when Ovid was exiled to 
the shores of the Euxine. Myriads of 
wild-fowl breed in the solitude of the 
broad morass, and many kinds of fish 
abound in its quiet waters. In the au- 


tumn, when the frost has killed the reeds, 
great tracts of the delta are often swept 
over by fires, consuming all the vegeta- 
tion above the level of the mud, but clear- 
ing the way for a new and vigorous 
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growth in the spring. Only during the 
winter months is the marsh passable for 
vehicles, or even for pedestrians, and 
when the whole region is frozen hard the 
and the few are 
obliged to travel are carried on sledges 


mails passengers who 
straight across from one station to another 
over the level surface of land. and water. 

Russia took possession of this region 
after the capture of Ismail, in the early 
part of the century, and in order to help 
commerce at home, put various restric- 
tions on the Danube trade, which almost 
annihilated it for a time. The adoption 
of free trade by England ‘naturally stim- 
ulated the export business in the corn- 
producing countries of the Danube, and 
great pressure Was brought to bear to 
induce Russia to remove the hampering 
restrictions on the navigation of the river. 
International disputes arising from this 
cause finally culminated in the Crimean 
war, and it was not without reason, there- 
fore, that the treaties of peace contained 
articles intended to place the navigation 
of the river in control of the countries 
most interested in the corn supply. One 
clause of the treaty created a Riverian 
Commission, whose duty was to regulate 
the general navigation of the river, and 
another clause established a European 
Commission of the Danube, ‘* to clear the 
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mouths of the river as well as the neigh- 
boring parts of the sea from the sand and 
other impediments which obstruct them.” 
The first of these commissions found its 
task impossible on account of the conflict- 
ing interests of the small countries along 
the river, and has never done anything, 
although it is still recognized diplomati- 
cally. The powers represented in the ac- 
tive commission are Great Britain, Aus- 
tro- Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, 
Roumania, Russia, and Turkey. 

Owing to a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the work to be done, the com- 
mission was established for a term of only 
two years. This period was extended at 
various times, and at last it was settled by 
the treaty of 1878 that the functions of 
this body should continue until it should 
be dissolved by the powers. It has been 
constantly at work since its first meeting 
in 1856. A few statistics will give an 
idea of the effect on English trade of 
the improvements to navigation brought 
about by the commission. Before 1847 
from 3 to 52 English vessels entered the 
Danube annually. Between 1847 and 1860 
2648 English ships entered the river, rep- 
resenting a net tonnage of 509,723. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1889 these numbers were 
raised to 12,363 and 9,842,260 respectively. 
In 1861 214 English sailing vessels and 35 
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steamers came to the port of Sulina, and 
in 1889 842 steamers and not a single sail- 
ing vessel. In 1890 the total number of 
vessels of all nationalities entering the 
Danube was 1519, including many steam- 
ers of 1400 to 1600 tons. The commission 
began in 1860 to collect tolls to maintain 
the improvements, and in that year the 
revenue was 256,583 franes. In 1889 this 
sum was increased to 1,348,552 franes. 
British ships have paid from 71 to 82 per 
cent. of the whole dues levied during the 
past ten years. The exports from the 
river consist chiefly of wheat, barley, and 
Indian corn, but oats, rye, rape and lin- 
seed, petroleum, tallow, hides, salt fish, 
wines and spirits, cheese, lumber, and 
wool are also shipped in large quantities. 
Machinery, coal, bar and sheet iron, and 
articles of clothing form the bulk of the 
imports. In general terms, the work of 
the commission has consisted in the 
construction of groins and revetements, 
straightening the river-banks, shortening 
the channel by cuttings, and dredging the 
shallow places. The whole delta has been 
surveyed, and accurate maps made. A 
great part of the Sulina arm has been 
-~analized, and the channel deepened from 
eight feet at extreme low water to over 16 
feet, or to 204 feet, at average low water. 
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The largest cut- 
ting yet undertaken, 

which will shorten 

the channel by four 

and a quarter miles, 

is now in active pro- 

gress, and the op- 

eration of cutting 

through the marsh 

is extremely inter- 

esting. Far out of 
sight of any hu- 

man habitation, the 

black funnel and 

grimy frame-work 
of an immense 
dredger are seen 

rising high above 
the waving mass of 
reeds which stretch- 
es away on every 
side as far as the eye 
can reach. A chain 
of steel-shod iron 
buckets working on 
a movable arm, 
which projects in 
front of the dredger, 
cuts its way through the spongy mass of 
roots and mud of which the marsh is 
composed, and deposits the mass by means 
of a long trough on the side of the cut- 
ting. There the material is worked by 
hand into a dike, strengthened by the in- 
genious use of reeds and roots, and final- 
ly protected by a revetement of broken 
stones. This cutting will be five miles 
and a quarter in length, and 6,500,000 
cubic yards will have to be dredged be- 
fore the work is completed in 1895. 

The headquarters of the commission 
are at Sulina, on the Black Sea. As early 
as the time of the Irish famine in 1847-8 
hundreds of English sailing vessels came 
to the Black Sea for grain. Most of them 
anchored in the mouth of the Sulina 
branch, discharged ballast there, and 
loaded with corn to supply the urgent 
demand for breadstuffs at home. A 
squalid little settlement rapidly sprang 
up among the heaps of gravel deposited 
on the marshy banks, and, as years went 
on, the constantly accumulating ballast 
was spread further and further up along 
the stream and inland over the merass, 
and streets and houses followed the ex- 
panding area of solid ground. The es- 
tablishment of the European Commission 
of the Danube gave a fresh impulse to 
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FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA. 


the growing place, and a busy commer- 
cial town soon covered the deposit of bal 
last, having its foundations literally on 
English soil. Commodious offices, large 
warehouses, and repair shops were built, 
churches were erected by followers of va- 
rious creeds, a life-saving station was es- 
tablished, a fine stone quay was construct- 
ed on the south bank of the stream, and 
two jetties with light-houses were pushed 
far out into the shallow waters of the 
Black Sea. Few travellers ever visit Su- 
lina, because the passenger boats usually 
touch there in the night, and leave before 
daybreak. Its cosmopolitan character and 
its peculiar situation in the marsh make it 
an interesting spot. Types of a score of 
nationalities may be studied on its quay, 
and there is a great deal of picturesque- 
ness, of a squalid order, to be sure, in all 
its narrow streets. No long walks or 
drives are possible, for the wilderness of 
reeds crowds up to the very back doors of 
the town, but there is a unique fascina- 
tion in its isolated position, and a special 
charm in the savage character of its sur- 
roundings. Allusion has been made to 
Sulina in anticipation because, although 
it was the goal of our journey, our arrival 
there was the climax of our adventures. 
We set out from Galatz late one windy 
afternoon, and camped for the night on 
a low sandy flat nearly opposite the river 
Pruth, which forms the boundary between 
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Roumania and Russia, planning to make 
a fair start by daybreak into the territory 
of the Czar. 

We were rather late in getting afloat 
the next morning,.for the wind had risen 
to a gale in the night, and had drifted the 
fine sand over everything, half burying 
the boats, and penetrating every crevice 
and cranny in them. This added a great 
deal to the labor of packing up, and the 
only way we succeeded in getting rid of 
this nuisance was by carrying everything 
down close to the water's edge, where the 
sand was wet and hard. The Pruth is a 
narrow, deep stream, winding under the 
western slopes of a range of low hills, 
which divert the course of the Danube 
sharply from the northeast to the south- 
sast at this point. The first Russian town, 
Reni, with its turnip-shaped church spires 
aud ugly warehouses, stands on a high 
bluff overlooking this bend of the river, 
and offers nothing of interest, not even at 
the water-front, where there is little or no 
activity, and few craft of any kind. The 
hills abruptly recede again just below the 
town limits, and the river sweeps majes- 
tically round toward the east, and takes 
an almost straight course to the first 
branching in the delta. Both shores are 
now quite flat and well cultivated, and on 
either side frequent picket stations are the 
only houses in sight. To the south and 
sast, across a narrow strip of meadow- 
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TOULTCHA. 


land, the great hills of the Dobrudscha, 
dotted with ancient tumuli, extend far 
into the distance, where a range of moun- 
tains cuts sharply against the sky with 
bold, jagged outlines; to the north, the ir- 
regular base spurs of the line of low hills 
which touch the river at Reni are seen 
jutting out over the great marsh at inter- 
vals, until they vanish in the perspective. 
The wind veered round in the middle of 
the forenoon, and almost died away, and 
as we alternately sailed and paddled down 
the long straight reach toward the delta, 
past the red-roofed town of Isaktcha, on 
the Roumanian shore, half hidden behind 
a wooded island, and the great Russian 
monastery of St. Theraspont across the 
river, we heard not so much as a single 
hail from the soldiers on either bank, al- 
though we often passed close to their sta- 
tions. In the early afternoon we saw be- 
fore us a stone jetty with a spindle on the 
end, and soon found that this marked the 
place where the river divides and the del- 
ta actually begins. The fork is known 
as the Chatal @Ismail, and the embank- 
ment was built by the Danube Commis- 
sion, to divert the strength of the current 
from the Kilia arm into the main stream. 
Three or four miles to the south the white 
houses of Toultcha shone brightly among 
the dark green foliage of the trees, and 
numerous windmills were waving their 
arms on the rocky promontory below the 
town. A half-dozen miles further to the 
eastward is the Chatal St. George, where 
the stream divides into the Sulina and the 
St. George’s arms. 

We did not hesitate to follow the left- 
hand branch at the Chatal d’Ismail, and 
rounding a sharp bend to the north, we 
soon entered a great wilderness of reeds 
and willows. For some distance not even 
a picket station was visible on either 
shore; but as we paddled steadily along in 
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the sluggish current we occa- 
sionally saw a Russian soldier in 
white uniform in the dense un- 
dergrowth among the willows. 
In a little more than an hour's 
time we came in sight of Ismail, 
picturesquely situated on a gentle 
slope of ground beyond pleasant 
meadows, where the ruins of a 
great Turkish fortress stand. 
Great cultivated fields on the 
same side of the river, where 
scores of peasants were at work, 
stretched far back to the distant 
hill-sides, yellow with corn fields and dot- 
ted with villages. A large Russian pick- 
et station on an open point tempted us to 
land and see what would happen, so we 
ran the bows of the canoes into the mud, 
and asked the soldiers assembled on the 
bank for a light for our cigarettes, at the 
same time preparing to go ashore. One 
of them went to the quarters for a live 
coal, while the others helped us out of the 
canoes in a very friendly manner, and we 
spent a sociable hour with them. We did 
not hurry away, because we planned to 
camp just above Ismail, and it was nearly 
sunset when we floated away toward the 
glittering domes rising above the dense 
masses of willow-trees in the distance. 
The peasants rattled across the fields in 
their farm wagons, leaving behind them 
a cloud of dust all golden in the evening 
light. A mounted officer cantered along 
the bank, paused a moment to look at us, 
gave a sharp command toa sentinel, and 
went on again. Now we noticed that a 
soldier was stationed at every furlong of 
the shore, and we began to be anxious 
about finding a secluded camp-ground. 
The Roumanian side was absolutely im- 
possible, for the mud was not only of the 
blackest and most adhesive variety, but it 
extended so far out into the river that it 
was quite out of the question to try to ef- 
fect a landing. We kept to that bank, 
however, examining every foot of ground 
at the water’s edge until we came to the 
corner of the last bend above Ismail. It 
was not possible to camp at: this place, 
and if we went further we should have to 
pass the town, a proceeding which might 
result in our being delayed there for the 
night. After some hesitation we made up 
our minds to paddle across the stream to a 
gravelly beach under a meadow bordered 
by a row of willows, and to land there in 
face of the sentinel whom we saw pacing 
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toand fro. The soldier challenged us as 
we came near, and we answered that we 
were travellers, and wanted to camp there 
for the night. A corporal speedily came 
up, and one of us, taking the passports, ac- 
companied him to the officers’ quarters, a 
half-mile or so across the fields. Our po- 
sition was soon explained to the satisfae- 
tion of the lieutenant, who, although not 
a particularly intelligent specimen of the 
officers of the line, readily comprehended 
the fact that we had no hostile intentions, 
and ordered the corporal to see that we 
were not molested in our camp, and to 
send us for our passports in the morning. 
In a few minutes we had our camp in or- 
der, built a fire, and cooked our dinners, 
all to the great entertainment of the sol- 
dier on guard, who watched every opera- 
tion with the most intense interest. Be- 
fore we had finished eating, a number of 
officers came down from their quarters to 
look at our canoes, and when, a few min- 
utes later, they saw us getting ready for 
bed, politely wished us good-night and 
went away. 
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Our bivouae was not far from a coun- 
try road, and every passer met a prompt 
challenge from the soldier, who never de- 
serted our fire except to perform this duty. 
Feeling very much as if we were within 
the lines of anarmy in war-time, we retired 
into the shelter of our tents, and left the 
soldier to whisper to himself and utter 
mournful sighs by the few remaining 
coals. Some time in the night he was re- 
lieved,and the new sentinel withdrew to 
the cover of the willow-trees, and did not 
disturb us in any way. In the early morn- 
ing a boat-load of natives, rowing up 
stream past our camp, was immediately 
challenged by the guard and ordered to 
come ashore. One of the men landed and 
carried the passports up to the officers for 
the regulation visé before the boat was al- 
lowed to proceed. We then appreciated 
the fact that we were not treated any dif- 
ferently from the inhabitants themselves, 
but that, as far as the custom-house regu- 
lations went, the river-bank was practi- 
cally in a state of siege. 

After a short paddle from Ismail down a 
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RUSSIAN PICKET POST. 


pleasant reach under perpendicular bluffs 
on the Russian shore, past frequent irri- 
gating machines ingeniously constructed 
to lift the water upon the high plateau, 
we came out into a perfectly flat country, 
partly wooded on either side. The strong 
northeast wind, which had been blowing 
almost continuously for days, gave us no 
rest, and raised a choppy sea which seri- 
ously checked our speed. About ten miles 
below Ismail the river divides into three 
parts, which join into one stream at Kilia, 
fifteen miles further on. We planned to 
“amp somewhere above the latter town, 
and chose the central passage as probably 
the most direct one. For the rest of the 
afternoon we worked steadily, expecting 


to come in sight 
of Kilia long before 
sunset. A swampy 
wilderness sur 
rounded us, and not 
a yard of solid earth 
did we see. The 
frontier runs along 
the northerly limit 
of the delta, on the 
banks of the small- 
est of the three 
arms just described, 
and we _ therefore 
did not even have 
the company of the 
picket stations. In- 
deed, the only hu- 
man habitations we 
came across were 
at a fishing-camp, 
where several rude 
huts were scattered 
about among the 
reeds and willows, 
their mud _ floors 
scarcely a footabove 
the level of the wa- 
ter. Itbegan torain, 
and heavy storm 
clouds, driven by 
the rising gale, 
swept over the 
whole sky. The 
sun went down, 
and we had left the 
region of willows, 
and now saw no- 
thing but reeds on 
all sides of us. 
Soon the gathering 
twilight drove us 
to seek a camp, although the domes of 
Kilia were not yet in sight. The only 
place we could find, after a long search, 
was a small clearing among the reeds 
on the left bank, where some fisherman 
had dried the stalks for floats to his 
nets. Here we hauled up the canoes, 
settled them firmly in the, soft mud of 
the marsh at an acute angle with each 
other, bow to bow, and spreading a thick 
layer of freshly cut reeds over the trian- 
gular space between the canoes and the 
edge of the bank, put up our tents and 
built a fire. The latter operation was 
not so easy as it sounds, for all the 
wood we could find was the water-soaked 
branches of willow which we broke from 
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the snags, or pull- 

ed out of the ooze 

of the banks. We 

were, however, 

prepared for just 

such an emergen 

ey, and lighting 

an ordinary little 

wire-gauze  spirit- 

lamp, arranged the 

smallest twigs over 

the flame, so they soon dried, then caught 
fire, and by their heat dried others, until 
we shortly had enough strength of flame 
to kindle the large pieces of sodden wood. 
Sheltered from the rain by our sketching 
umbrellas in the lee of the canoe tents, 
we cooked an elaborate dinner of sev- 
eral courses, and enjoyed as comfortable 
a meal as if our camp had been made on 
the sound turf of an English meadow. 
As for our snug beds, they were quite as 
dry and warm as at any other bivouae, 
notwithstanding the fact that the canoes 
had settled deep into a slough of black 
mire. 

A prolonged struggle with the mud the 
next morning did not increase our cour- 
age to face the strong head-wind, but 
we got away at last, fairly free from the 
stains which defiled clothes, sails, and 
varnish, and after a short paddle came 
out into the main stream, which here runs 
toward the southeast for a short distance, 
and were soon scudding past the town of 
Kilia under full sail. The town stretches 
far inland, among groves of trees, and 
we could see the green - topped domes of 
several churches and the roofs of large 
houses. 

After our first introduction to real mud, 
just below Belgrade, we had always looked 
forward to an ideal bivouac on a clean 
sandy beach on the shores of the Black 
Sea, where we should find drift-wood in 


abundance, firm smooth ground under 
our feet, and pure sweet air to breathe. 
As we passed Kilia, and saw before us a 
great flat, unbroken, reed-covered marsh, 
we felt a certain elation in the belief 
that within a few hours we should prob- 
ably reach this ideal camp, and bid good- 
by to Danube mud and its accompany- 
ing annoyances. We stole along in the 
shelter of a fringe of large willows on 
the Russian bank for about five miles. 
Through the trees we could see great vine- 
yards and cultivated fields and occasional 
farm-houses. Peasants were at work re- 
pairing the low dikes that protect the 
farms from the overflow of the river, or 
weaving fresh rods in the wattled fences. 
We occasionally checked our speed to 
watch these operations, and if we had at 
tempted to land, would probably have been 
met with a prompt challenge, for all along, 
at regular intervals, the white uniforms of 
the sentinels could be distinguished among 
the undergrowth, and the glint of the bay- 
onets often flashed in the foliage. At the 
end of this reach the river broadens out 
to a width of a mile or more, but only for 
a short distance, and then divides around 
a perfect maze of islands. About noon 
we came out into a stream at right an- 
gles with the one we had followed, and 
seeing the familiar figure of a Russian 
soldier among the willows, knew we 
were on the right road. A few minutes 
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later we saw a row of white sand dunes 
glistening in the sun beyond grassy mea- 
dows. and to the right and below the green 
domes of twochurches. Rounding a low 
point, we were shortly off the village of 
Vilkoff, the last settlement 
Very little of the place was visible 


on the Kilia 
arm. 
from the river as we came down, for it ex- 
tends some distance back, and only the 
roofs of two large fish warehouses and a 
few fishermen’s huts are seen among the 
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of a low white building, which we found 
was the custom-house. With the excep- 
of the native 
surroundings, from the unpainted 
shanties and the shaky wharves to the 
rough boots and tarpaulings of the fisher 
men, suggested Cape Ann or Cape Cod; 
but the appearance on the quay of a very 
and stout official with an extraor- 
dinary bottle-nose, and wearing the Rus- 
sian uniform, located the place instantly. 


tion lotkas, or boats, all 


our 


short 





A LATE CAMP. 


trees near the river. There was no land- 
ing-place, and not even a boat lying on the 
shore, so we pushed on against the wind, 
now blowing a gale, and shortly came to 
the mouth of a narrow inlet, forming the 
tiny harbor of the place. Along both 
sides of this passage we saw jumbled to- 
gether in confusion many rambling wood- 
en structures, quite like those at any re- 
mote fishing-village in New England, 
anda Jeet of boats, large and small, moor- 
ed to rotting, neglected landing -stages. 
We grounded once or twice on a mud 
bank into the harbor, but 
presently were in sheltered waters, and 
following the directions of some fisher- 
men, came alongside the steps in front 


on our way 


This official was the most astonished 
man ever seen; his eyes fairly started out 
of their orbits; he looked first at us, then 
at the canoes, and then at the stars and 
stripes and union-jack flying from the 
masts, but seemed too much dazed to utter 
aword. At last he opened his mouth and 
asked, with a tremor in his speech, ‘‘ Why 
are you landing here?” . 

‘*The wind is so heavy we can’t goon,” 
we replied. 

‘* What is your business?” and we ex- 
plained to the best of our ability, not for- 
getting to mention the profession of civil 
engineer we had adopted up the river. 

‘But you had better not land here,” 
he urged. 
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“We must land; we can’t go on until 
the wind drops.” 

“You certainly can’t stay here, for 
there is no hotel,and you won't be able to 
get anything to eat.” 

‘* We don’t want a hotel, and we have 


food in our boats.” 

**What did you come here for?” and 
we explained again that we were travel- 
ling to see the country. 

‘*There is nothing to see here, and you 
had better not stop.” 

** But,” we insisted, becoming a little 
weary of his obstinate and stupid repe- 
titions, ‘‘ we can’t possibly go on until 
the wind moderates, and furthermore, we 
don’t propose to try. Here are our pass- 
ports, viséd by the representative of his 
Imperial Majesty the Czar.” 
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The sight of two large documents, quite 
unlike anything called passports he had 
ever before seen, only added to his dis- 
tress, and he looked at them with much 
the expression of a man who sees the war- 
rant for his arrest in the hands of a sheriff. 
At this juncture two young men came up, 
introduced themselves to us as fish-mer- 
chants of the place, and interceded in our 
behalf, and succeeded in calming the old 
man’s excitement, so that he looked at the 
visés on our passports and told us to come 
ashore. After further discussion he con- 
sented to register and stamp our papers, 
but refused to give them back to us, say- 
ing we could have them again when we 
went away. All the arguments we could 
invent were eloquently used in the hope 
of persuading him to let us land our 
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sketching materials, and our two young 
allies, who had been educated in Odessa, 
and understood our position, joined their 
voices to ours, but all in vain. Not an 
article must be removed from the canoes, 
not even a sketch-book, and, furthermore, 
we must promise not to sketch anything 
before we would be allowed to go into the 
village. Seeing the place even with this 
restriction was better than dangling our 
heels from the edge of the quay all the 
afternoon, and we accepted the invitation 
of one of the fish-merchants to drink tea 
with him, and strolled off into the village. 

The houses are low and solidly built, 
and most of them have one peculiar 
feature—a row of columns in front sup- 





straight thorough- 
fares, which are lit- 
tle better than ca- 
nals of mud, being 
only a few inches 
above the level 
of the river. The 
foundations of the 
houses are raised a 
foot or two above 
these sloughs, and 
roughly hewn plank 
sidewalks support- 
ed by piles extend 
everywhere in front 
of the buildings, 
even into the nar- 
row side alleys, 
where fishermen’s 
huts are huddled 
together in the 
marsh among reeds 
and willows. Two 
great white church- 
es, enclosed by neat 
palings, occupy the 
middle of wide, neg- 
lected squares, and 
look bleak and bare 
and uninviting. 
The house we visit- 
ed was of one story, 
but long and deep, 
and comfortably, 
even luxuriously, 
furnished, and the 
drawing - room, 
where we took un- 
limited tea and sweets, after the Russian 
custom, might have been in Vienna or 
Bucharest, with its parquet floor and 
ornate furniture. 

The young merchants, who frankly told 
us they were Hebrews, although their types 
of face did not betray this fact, gave us 
detailed information about the village, 
the life there, the character of the peo- 
ple, and the extent of the fish business. 
From them we learned that Vilkoff counts 
about 4000 inhabitants, of whom at least 
1500 follow the hazardous occupation of 
fishing for sturgeon in the Black Sea. 
Five merchants, all of them Jews, divide 
the trade in fish and caviare between them, 
and practically own the place, and also the 
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Each trader has 
his contingent of 300 or more fishermen, 
whom he supplies with their outfit, all the 
necessaries of life, and unlimited vodka 


people, body and soul. 


all on the credit system—and takes as pay 
ment the entire product of their toil. The 
natural consequence of this system is that 
the 
wavs deeply in debt to the merchants, 


poor wretches of fishermen are al- 


and pass their whole lives in as degrad- 


ing a state of slavery as ever was endured 


by man. The only relief they have from 
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the tvranny of their masters and the hard- 
ships of the occupation they follow is the 
all too frequent indulgence in the oblivion 
of inebriety. 

The afternoon was fast passing, and 
we were getting impatient to be off, when 
luckily, at about four o'clock, the violence 
of the gale diminished somewhat, and we 
at once prepared to start. A ludicrous 
expression of relief came over the old 
man’s face when we asked for our pass- 
ports and told him we were going away. 
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TURKISH SAILING LOTKA, 


He became cheerful and amiable, and con- 
fided in us, as we bade him good-by, that 
he was a Pole, and had been in the ser- 
vice of the government for over forty 


years, and was very much afraid he 


would have lost his place if he had per 
mitted us to pass the night in the village. 
We had a paddle of ten miles before us, 
and about two hours of daylight to do it 
in, and we set off in good spirits, looking 
forward with agreeable anticipations to 


our camp on the sea-shore. Soon after 
leaving Vilkoff we entered a maze of 
channels among low islands, where our 
horizon was limited by the rank of tall 
reeds along the shores. We met several 
lotkas with fishermen paddling up to the 
village from their summer huts near the 
sea-coast, and a large patrol-boat full of 
Roumanian soldiers near a large picket 
station, and judging from these indica- 
tions that we were in the right passage, 
we paddled steadily on. 

In an hour and a half the stream 
curved round to the southeast, and we 
were enabled to take advantage of the 
wind, and hoisted sail at once. Just as 
the sun was setting we came into a short 
reach searcely wider than the Danube at 
Donaueschingen, and there in front of 
us was the straight line of the sea horizon 
stretching across between two low reed- 
covered points. In a few moments more 
we sailed out gayly into the Black Sea. 
The broad open expanse of the sea was 
before us, all yellow and glowing with 
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the reflection of the gorgeous 
sunset sky, and the light on 
the jetty at Sulina glimmer- 
ed brightly in the distance. 
But we could neither 
beach nor sand dunes, and 


see 


for a long distance in front 
of us and on either side, as 
far as we could distinguish 
in the dim light, stumps of 
trees, ugly snags, and bunch- 
es of reeds were sticking up 
out of the water. No possi- 
ble camp-ground was visible 
anywhere, and for a moment 
we scarcely knew what to do 
or which way to turn our 
bows. The wind had risen 
again at sunset, the shallow 
water grew rougher every 
moment, and delay was fa- 
tal, unless we chose to pass 
the night moored to a snag, 
or in the shelter of the reeds on the shore. 
At first we thought of taking refuge at 
one of the fishermen’s huts among the 
reeds at the mouth of the passage, but 
discovering a white building far across 
the bay, in the direction of Sulina, we 
headed our canoes for that, knowing we 
should find solid earth there, and paddled 
harder than we had done since we shot 
the rapids at the Iron Gates. Drenched 
with spray from the high cross-seas, we 
finally reached the other shore just as 
darkness was shutting down, and pushing 
through a great bed of reeds, came out 
into a little muddy pool, with a landing 
made of logs, close by the little white- 
washed house we had seen from a dis- 
tance. A half-dozen sailors of the Rou- 
manian navy welcomed us heartily as we 
landed, insisted on carrying up our ca- 
noes and luggage, and helped us pitch 
our camp on a dry sandy spot near their 
quarters. It was the evening of the 9th 
of September, and the journey from the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea had occu- 
pied us eleven weeks and one day, includ- 
ing twenty-eight days we had spent in 
excursions away from the river, and our 
delays at Vienna, Hainburg, and Buda- 
Pesth. We had paddled and sailed 1775 
miles, through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Russia. 
The following morning we were on our 
feet at dawn, eager to see what sort of 
country we had reached in the darkness. 








FROM THE BLACK 
We found that we were at the ‘* cordon,” 
er one of the Roumanian customs picket 
posts, on a point of land called Cape 
Masoura, and that we had come out into 
the Black Sea through that branch of 
the river called the Zaliv. The bay we 


ROUMANIAN SAILORS 


had crossed in the twilight was an an- 
cient mouth of the river, not navigable 
within the memory Our camp 
was on the edge of a broad, rough mea- 
dow, bordered on the north by great 
shallows, where the sea is eating into the 


of man. 


FOREST 
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land, and extending for miles to the 
southward, where a range of sand dunes 
hides Sulina from view, and to the west 
toward dark masses of the great forest, on 
a low sandy elevation which marks the 


line of the ancient sea-coast. The whole 
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tract, as far as we could see, was gay with 
wild flowers. 
In Alfred Parsons’s note-book are enu- 


merated the plants found on 
this sandy flat, the sea-lavender (Stalice 
latifolia), a small Michaelmas daisy just 


among 
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coming into blossom, large-leaved meco- 
nopsis, mauve lactuca, and several yel- 
low composite flowers. In the lakes of 
the delta, the reeds, he found 
water-lilies; villarsia; frogbit, a floating 


among 
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made our farewell camp toilet before the 
nickel-plated rudder, which served as a 
mirror, and then parted everything but 
our raiment among the sailors, who had 
been interested but shy spectators of all 











THE LAST TOILET IN CAMP. 


plant like a yueca, with thorny edges 
to the leaves; a sort of duckweed, with 
rough primate leaves; and on the river- 
banks, loosestrife, hemp-agrimony, flow- 
ering-rush, and a thick undergrowth of 
marsh-fern. 

We cooked a most elaborate breakfast, 


these operations. The wind was blowing 
half a gale, but with plenty of daylight 
before us we had no hesitation in tempt- 
ing the dangers of the Black Sea, and, 
about the middle of the forenoon, left the 
cheery company happy in the possession 
of all our pots and pans, and set out in 
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the direction of Sulina. The sailors as- 
sured us that for several days at least we 
would not be able to enter the river, on 
account of the high sea running at the 
bar, but we proposed to skirt the coast as 
far as we could go, and then see what 
would turn up. 

We worked our way out of the tangle 
of reeds and across the shallows into 
the open water, and turned our bows to 
the southward, where a long sand beach 
stretched away in a graceful curve. A 
double line of breakers followed the shore, 
and one could see the white water on the 
bar beyond the light-house. We paddled 
on for several miles in the trough of the 
sea, dodging the waves and escaping cap- 
size only by careful steering. We thought 
it useless to venture out into the road- 
stead, but kept along near the shore, and 
when we found the waves were rising to 
a height which made further ad vance fool- 
hardy, we ran the canoes ashore through 
the surf, and hauled them up on the beach 
just under the sand dunes, the ideal camp- 
ground of our imaginations. We were 


BY 
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not in sight of any house, and as we could 
not paddle any further, it looked as if we 
might enjoy our sea-shore camp after all. 
However, on reconnoitring from the top 
of one of the dunes, we saw an ox-cart 
slowly moving across the meadow a half- 
mile or more away, and ran and overtook 
it. The driver a fine tall young 
foumanian farmer, with an intelligent, 
handsome face, and he consented to carry 
the canoes to the Sulina branch for us. 
He had an excellent cart and two yoke 
of oxen, and there was an easy road along 
the hard beach. On the firm white sand, 
under a brilliant noonday sun, and in full 
view of the great blue expanse of the 
Black Sea, we dismantled the canoes, and 
lashed them on the ox-cart, one above the 
other. After a couple of hours’ walk 
along the beach, in the very wash of the 
waves, we came to the north bank of the 
Sulina arm opposite the town. Here we 


slid the canoes into the stream, took our 
last paddle across the Danube, and depos- 
ited them in the warehouse of a hospitable 
friend to await shipment to England. 


THE BLACK SEA. 
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Editor's Easy Chair. 


TIVHE sweet credulity of the nursery ac- 

cepts Mother Goose without specula- 
tion or inquiry. When and where she 
lived, whether there were a Father Goose 
and little goslings, the rapt audience of her 
rhymes does not ask. They are the first 
verse, except some ‘‘ now I lay me down 
to sleep,” which the children hear, and 
they find in the rhymes nothing strange 
or extravagant. They do not laugh nor 
disbelieve. Little Jack Horner and little 
Miss Muffet are as authentic personages 
as their own companions Lucy and Mary 
Jane, and that the cow jumped over the 
moon is no more surprising than that 
she came in to be milked or chewed the 
cud. 

From the domain of Mother Goose the 
child glides into the world of faery, and 
beholds Jack the Giant-killer and Tom 
Thumb and Cinderella and Jack of the 
Bean Stalk, and enters the lovely realm 
of the Sleeping Beauty and Graciosa and 


Percinet and Beauty and the Beast. It 


is arealm of endless charm. Reiteration 
does not tire, and the young mind teems 
with the fond fancies that outlast many 
a sober thought and serious purpose, and 
seem to the man a preliminary phantas- 
magoria of life and human character. 

But the child is neither a humorist nor 
a moralist, and when, still later, he comes 
to read Pope’s Homer and the mythologic 
tales, it is with the same uninquisitive 
wonder that he heard that the mouse ran 
up the clock, and the legend of the house 
that Jack built. Elia’s protest against 
the moral tales that sought to supersede 
the lore of the nursery, and to transform 
that Barataria into an infant school, 
sprang from sympathetic instinct. ‘‘The 
children of Alice call Bartrum father,” 
and although her quaint lover went un- 
mated to his grave, his love of children 
made him their interpreter, and stirred 
his protest against the ruthless endeavor 
to despoil childhood’s priceless possession 
—the world of faery. 

The old question has been lately asked 
anew: why fill the infant mind with 
images of cruelty and horror? Why sug- 
gest to innocence the dreadful vision of 
ogres fattening captives like sheep for 
their table? Why torture it with that 
appalling cabalistic bloody invocation— 
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Fee, faw, fum? Why permit the hoary 
murderer Blue Beard to terrify the young 
before in historical sequence they reach 
Henry the Eighth, in no extenuating 
page of Froude, but as the grisly murder- 
er and defender of the faith of the older 
annals? And why perplex the callow 
pilgrim searcely embarked on the journey 
of life, which the reverend and the wise 
describe as a moral warfare, by the 
rhyme which declares the greedy thief 
of a plum from the copious pudding a 
good boy? Why is a glutton who tri- 
umphs in his gluttony to be commended 
in honeyed measure as good, while no- 
thing is said in praise—nay, he is not even 
mentioned—of the virtue of the unnamed 
comrade, who was undoubtedly present, 
and who restrained his desire to pull out 
plums, and who, so far as_ posterity 
knows, not only had no plum, bit also 
forebore the sauce? 

Is it upon such lessons, we are asked, 
that heroes are nurtured and the wise 
and humane are bred? Not only that, 
but why fill the young mind with ghastly 
figures, instead of reading those improv- 
ing narratives, those early lessons which 
teach us of the exemplary maid that ‘‘she 
walked on her head, a little higher than 
usual”? The whole discussion is illumi- 
nated by the fact that the young person 
whose mental and moral improvement 
was sought by the substitution of moral 
tales for fairy-lore did not know until her 
adolescence was passed that the maid did 
not walk upon her head, but that a com- 
ma had been transposed, and that the cor- 
rect version did not make her walk upon 
her head, but only walk with her head a 
little higher than usual. But during all 
those years the young pupil was not dis- 
turbed by the fact that the maid walked 
upon her head. She was perplexed only 
to know why, walking upon her head, 
she was higher than usual. And what 
wonder could be more reasonable? 

This story illuminates the discussion 
because it shows that the world of imagi- 
nation in which the child lives cannot be 
interpreted literally. Blue Beard and the 
wicked ogre do not terrify him, for the 
same reason that when he changes the 
nursery for the theatre he does not insist 
that Macbeth shall be handed over to the 
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police. He hears the fairy story as he 
sees the drama, ideally, and if Mr. Sleek 
insists upon the moral, let him say what 
can be more moral than the spurring of 
the two brothers at top speed in a cloud 
of dust beheld by sister Ann from the 
turret, and their arrival at the castle just 
in time to seize the wicked, blue-bearded 
wretch, and strike off lis head with a 
single blow of the scimitar ? 

This is the very kind of morality that 
the Sleek kind of moralist seeks. But if 
the nursery must lose its literature of the 
imagination, why not the library and the 
drawing-room? If the child must spare 
Jack the Giant- killer, must his father 
also surrender Hercules? If the Fair 
One with Golden Locks wastes culpably 
the time that might be devoted to im- 
proving reading,shall The Antiquary and 
The Newcomes also be prohibited? Mo- 
ther Goose’s Melodies is a natural book, 
in the sense that it is the expression of 
the instinct from which baby talk springs. 
It is not an intellectual exercise, but it is 
an exercise of affection. It charms the 
nascent sense of rhythm, and suggests 
fantasies which to a hearer “trailing 
clouds of glory ” are not nonsense. Those 
impressions are not readily recalled in 
later life, but the ancient tales and gayety 
of the nursery are as persistent as other 
great facts. The crusade against fairy 
lore is like the crusade against the stage. 


THE Easy Chair once ventured some 
remarks upon possible good manners in 
politics, which were received by some 
eager critics as worthy of the lunar 
world. But last year, when the Presi- 
dent went to the celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Bennington Monument in 
Vermont, both he and the eloquent orator 
of the day, ex-Minister Phelps, his politi- 
cal opponent, exchanged the most cour- 
teous compliments, if the word may 
be applied to any expression of truth. 
On his way to Bennington, also, the 
President was received by Governor Hill, 
of New York, at the capital of the state 
and with friendly courtesy ; and this year, 
when the President went to the celebra- 
tion of Decoration day at Rochester, in 
New York, he was joined by the Demo- 
cratic Governor of the state, and the 
friendly civilities of last year were re- 
newed. 

The English-speaking race boasts that 


political genius is its peculiar, if not 
its exclusive, possession. It prides 
itself also upon its love of fair 
play. How much fair play do the indi- 
viduals of that race allow their political 
opponents? How fairly are the argu- 
ments of one party represented or stated 
by the other? Not that eminent men on 
all sides do not state honestly and argue 
candidly the views and reasoning of any 
other side. But it is the general princi- 
ple, certainly the general practice, that 
all is fair in politics as in love, and while 
the fair-play-loving English race gravely 
talks of the result of an election as the 
deliberate expression of the popular will, 
it is only under very unusual circum- 
stances that the assertion is true. 

The appeal of the stump is not to rea- 
son, but to prejudice, ignorance, and party 
spirit. The popular stump-orator is the 
speaker who can turn the laugh against 
the foe, bombard him with satire, over- 
whelm him with ridicule, exaggerate his 
errors, make the most notorious of his 
party leaders stand for the whole party, 
caricature and belittle what has been 
well done, and sneer at the assumptions 
of virtue as if so cgnspicuous, exposed, 
and notorious an impostor as the other 
side could hope to deceive for a moment 
a great, an intelligent, a superior, a dis- 
cerning people, who are the children of 
all the promises and the envy of the 
world! 

This is the appeal of the stump to what 
is called the reason of the people, and the 
result of the appeal is announced as the 
honest verdict of intelligent and thought- 
ful citizens. A candidate is elected Pre- 
sident, and his election is hailed as the 
popular mandate to do what his party 
announced as its principles. His party 
honestly fulfils the mandate, and puts its 
principles into law. But no sooner is 
it done than the same intelligent and 
thoughtful citizens, by an astounding ma- 
jority, a hundredfold greater than that 
by which the mandate was issued, per- 
emptorily dismiss those who have faith- 
fully executed it. 

The explanation is not that a great and 
intelligent people, true to their love of 
fair play, after careful consideration of a 
publie policy, declaring, with the unerring 
wisdom of numbers, that it is a wise and 
beneficent policy for the country, sudden- 
ly change their minds and stigmatize it 
as a monstrous and disastrous policy, but 
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that the election campaign was not a can- 
did consideration, but a tremendous car- 
nival of fun and fireworksand enthusiastic 
hurrahs and musie by the band, in which 
the other side was roasted with ridicule 
and basted with jokes, and vast proces- 
sions of sober citizens paraded the streets, 
shouting in stentorian chorus of rhyth- 
mical contempt the delinquencies of the 
opposing candidate and the absurdity of 
the other side. 

The love of fair play which springs 
eternal in the English-speaking breast 
meanwhile fills the columns of the fair- 
play-loving press with reports of the 
meetings of our side, of which the tri- 
umphant enthusiasm, the electric elo- 
quence, the destructive broadsides of con- 
clusive argument, and the tornadoes and 
cyclones of applause, the sure earnest of 
victory by unprecedented majorities all 
along the line, are duly set forth; and, 
on the other hand, in a few words, the 
wretched, miserable, torpid, stupid, mel- 
ancholy, and plainly paralyzed and 
doomed baker's dozen of t’other side who 
held what they called a meeting, and 
made no pretence of listening (for who 
could listen to the dreary droning and 
drowsy platitudes of vapid talkers who 
had evidently lost all heart?), were depict- 
ed as becomes such a significant contrast 
to our glorious confidence and conscious- 
ness of right, and of the support of a 
magnanimous and freedom-loving peo- 
ple. 

This is fair play and political courtesy 
as generally illustrated. The stranger 
from the moon, who observes the spec- 
tacle with interest and curiosity, if he 
ventures to remark upon it, or to ask 
for enlightenment, is: answered with hi- 
larity that he must be very fresh in 
his arrival if he supposes that the meth- 
ods of the moon are in vogue here, or if 
he thinks that both sides will not do 
whatever is necessary to win. Polite- 
ness is very well, but politeness is not 
politics. If the lunatic traveller asks, 
‘*And truth?’ he will be referred to 
the Sunday-school, for which, he will be 
told, the caucus cannot possibly be mis- 
taken. 

3ut our friend from the moon will also 
observe that, upon the whole, and in a 
rough and irregular way, the system that 
he criticises somehow secures a good re- 
sult. If an election is not to be rigidly 
interpreted, and has as many meanings 


as there are interpreters, it secures the 
peaceful acquiescence of the defeated side, 
and a greater general well-being than 
any other system. All that the lunatic 
observer remarks is well-founded, but his 
remarks are not complete until they in- 
clude the fact that we would not ex- 
change our own for any other system in 
the world. Our question is only whether 
what is so good may not be made better, 
and whether they were the best friends of 
navigation upon the Hudson who in- 
sisted that nothing could be better than 
sloops, and that Fulton was a crank. 


IT was a wise newspaper that recently 
advised every American who could do so 
to see a national nominating convention. 
It is a spectacle visible in no other 
country, and the most exciting political 
spectaclein this, It isthe arena in which 
the prolonged and passionate strife of 
countless ambitions, intrigues, interests, 
and conspiracies is decided; and it is the 
more exciting because with every effort 
to predetermine the result, the result is 
still at the merey of chance. The action 
of the convention is a lottery. Sudden- 
ly, at the decisive moment, an unexpect- 
ed combination, an impulse, a whim, like 
an overwhelming tidal wave, sweeps away 
all plans and calculations, and the result 
is as complete as it is unanticipated. 

Even the device of a two-thirds vote to 
make a nomination valid does not avail 
to secure the real preference of the party 
which the convention represents. The 
two-thirds rule, as it is called, was design- 
ed to baffle the fundamental democratic 
principle, which is the rule of the ma- 
jority. When that is abandoned, the 
proportion selected is purely arbitrary. 
It may as well be nine-tenths as two- 
thirds. But even such a dam will not 
resist the swelling waters of feeling in a 
convention. The French say that it is 
the unexpected that happens, but in a 
national convention it is the unforeseen 
which is anticipated. The palpitating 
multitude, which has been stimulating its 
own excitement, confronts every doubtful 
moment with an air which says, plainly, 
‘** Now it’s coming.” 

There is always a preliminary contest 
of various cities before the national party 
committee to decide where the conven- 
tion shall be held. Local orators with 
honeyed persuasion dazzle the committee 
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with statistics of the superiorconvenience, 
accommodation, beauty, healthfulness, re- 
sources, facilities, and whatever else their 
good genius may suggest, of the city for 
which each one of them contends. The 
convention is held in the largest hall, or 
in a building erected for the purpose, like 
the Wigwam in Chicago in 1860. The 
convention itself is composed of about 
nine hundred state delegates, their seats 
designated by a flag with the name of the 
state placed by the seat of the chairman 
of the delegation. The alternates are 
also seated. 

Every convention is full of distinguish- 
ed leaders and members of the party, and 
as any of them appear, either entering or 
rising to speak, they are greeted with 
great applause. If the temporary chair- 
man be an eminent party chief or an elo- 
quent popular orator, his address touches 
the springs of emotion and arouses hearty 
enthusiasm. But the friends of the lead- 
ing candidates deprecate the mention of 
names until the candidates are presented 
by the chosen orator. The reason is that 
the applause of the convention is one of 
the counters in the game. There are 
hired claques in the conventions which 
keep up a humming cry which is a sub- 
stitute for applause, and which is some- 
times continued for a quarter of an hour. 
The longer the hum, the more popular 
the candidate. 

Forgetfulness or ignorance of the val- 
ue of applause under such circumstances 
reveals the comparative popularity of 
candidates in the eager mass of delegates 
and spectators. In one convention the 
permanent president in his address, but 
without any sinister purpose, or indeed 
any other purpose than kindling the con- 
vention, mentioned successively, and, 
of course, with impartial compliment, 
the name of every candidate who was 
known to be on the list. Involuntarily 
he thus tested the feeling of the conven- 
tion. The galleries also swelled the ac- 
claim, but in the galleries the claque is 
shrewdly distributed, and in critical mo- 
ments the approval or disapproval of the 
turbulent galleries undoubtedly impresses 
the delegates, and recalls the galleries of 
the French convention a hundred years 
ago. 

There are occasional skirmishes of de- 
bate upon motions or resolutions, but the 
first great interest of the regular proceed- 
ings is the report of the platform com- 


mittee. It is a tradition of conventions 
that the platform should be accepted as 
reported, both to gain the prestige of per- 
fect unanimity and to escape ‘‘tinkering,” 
which may lead to endless discussion 
and discordant feeling. But when the 
motion is made to proceed to the nomi- 
nation of candidates, the excitement is in- 
tense. The orators are usually carefully 
selected, not alone as eloquent speakers, 
but as men of weight and influence, and 
of what at the moment is more indispen- 
sable than everything else—tact. The 
speeches are made with the fundamental 
understanding that, however glowing and 
elaborate the praise of the candidate may 
be, there shall be an explicit assurance 
that whatever the merits of any candi- 
date, the candidate who shall be nomi- 
nated by the convention will receive the 
universal and enthusiastic support of the 
party. 

On one occasion, when this fundamen- 
tal rule was forgotten by an ardent ora- 
tor, who, in the warmth of his devotion 
to his candidate, declared that no other 
man was so certain to draw out the 
whole party vote in the state for which 
he spoke, a hurricane of hisses from the 
convention and the galleries silenced 
him, and the friends of his candidate 
were instantly aware that a fatal injury 
had befallen him. In another conven- 
tion the orator who nominated one of 
the candidates was so exasperated by 
what he felt to be the treachery to his 
candidate of a conspicuous friend of an- 
other that his denunciation of the traitor 
was held to be a covert assault upon the 
traitor’s candidate, and again a tempest 
of universal hissing overwhelmed the 
luckless orator and his candidate. 

The announcement by states of the 
first formal vote for candidates is made 
in impressive silence, followed by im- 
mense applause. But the second ballot 
is more significant; and whenever upon 
any ballot the announcement of a vote 
is seen by the tally to decide the nomi- 
nation, the feeling culminates in an inde- 
scribable tumult of frenzied acclamation, 
and the convention generally adjourns 
to consider the Vice-Presidency. But the 
interest in its work is at an end, and it is 
astounding to see the happy - go- lucky 
Providence which presides over the selec- 
tion of the officer who has thrice become 
the President of the United States. 

In the history of national conventions 











there is no more touching incident than 
that of Mr. Seward awaiting at his home 
in Auburn the result of the balloting at 
the convention of 1860, which nominated 
Mr. Lincoln. By what is called the logic 
of the situation, Mr. Seward’s nomination 
was assured, and no disappointment could 
have been greater than the selection of an- 
other. How bitter it was was not suspect- 
ed until his life was recently published! 
But he encountered the shock with his 
usual equanimity, and before the election 
he had made the most extraordinary se- 
ries of speeches for his party which the 
annals of any campaign record. 

The journal’s advice was sound. See 
a national convention if you can. 


New York has the indolence popularly 
attributed to generosity and a Dutch de- 
scent. But the Yankee has been heard 
to inquire whether Dutch descent ex- 
plains the present character and prosper- 
ity of the metropolis— of the state of 
New York. The Easy Chair is precise 
because there are other cities which do 
not acknowledge New York as their met- 
ropolitan. But the true reply to the 
Yankee is his own favorite answer by 
counter-question. Does the history of 
Holland present the Dutchman as an in- 
dolent, unheroic, slumberous Wouter Van 
Twiller? If he answer affirmatively, he 
should be turned over to Mr. Douglas 
Campbell’s history for meditation and 
repentance. 

Yet even Mr. Campbell will concede 
that the popular tradition of the burgher 
of New Netherlands as a solid citizen of 
the figure seen in Rip Van Winkle’s vi- 
sion of Hudson’s crew sitting placidly 
upon his stoop at evening and leisurely 
smoking his pipe has some basis of fact. 
It is not a derogatory figure, and in the 
history of the state and city there is a 
good-natured indifference to many things 
of which other communities are very 
proud and not at all reticent, which is a 
very pleasant quality to consider. ‘‘I 
will do,” the placid Dutchman seems to 
say; ‘‘let others talk.” 

This temperament of New York, which 
in a sense sprang from New Netherlands, 
needs, however, an occasional fillip. New 
York with great sincerity lamented the 
death of General Grant, who had become 
its most famous citizen. With every sad 
splendor of funeral pomp, it laid him 
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where he wished to lie, and resolved to 
build a monument worthy of the citizen 
and the city. It began, but it did not 
finish. The cities that do not defer to 
a metropolitan upon the Hudson smiled, 
and Chicago dedicated her monument, 
and looked with an inquisitive smile at 
New York. Congress saw the delay, and 
proposed to build his sepulchre on nation- 
al ground. And New York, professing 
her unquestioned love and reverence, re- 
sisted the removal and did nothing. 

A friend and comrade and officer of 
Grant, also a citizen of New York, how- 
beit not of Dutch descent, and confiding 
both in the will and the generosity of the 
city, stated the situation in a simple and 
earnest appeal, then thoroughly organized 
every interest, touched every chord that 
might respond, and in sixty days the 
good-natured city which, but for that 
masterful appeal, would have continued 
to wish well, gladly did well, and the 
work was done. Within that time General 
Horace Porter had raised three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars by subscrip- 
tion in the city. It was a service not to 
patriotism only, but to New York. But 
for this prompt, intelligent, and persistent 
action it is not clear that New York, 
however liberal, however good-natured, 
would have redeemed its moral pledge 
that if the tomb of Grant were here, his 
fitting monument should be here also. 
One citizen has kept the word of the 
city. 

There is a moral to this story, and a 
moral which is often in need of enforce- 
ment. When a distinguished citizen 
dies there is an effusion of grief, and an 
eloquent celebration of his merit and his 
services, and a proposal to build a statue 
or to raise a monument to commemorate 
his life and character and work is natural 
to the moment, and it is received with ac- 
clamation. But grief does not necessarily 
express itself in dollars; nor does respect 
always leave a monument as its symbol. 
If the feeling is of a kind immediately to 
hasten practically to secure a memorial, 
as after the death of General Sherman, it 
is a spontaneous tribute. But if the pro- 
posal involve the collection of a great 
sum of money, it will not prosper except 
by an organized and incessant appeal, as 
for the Washington Arch, or by the ex- 
traordinary activity of one trusted and 
intelligent man devoted to the purpose, 
as for the monument of Grant. 
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I. 

te modern literary note is Sincerity. 

We are all agreed on that. The ar- 
ist who sits down before a copper basin 
to transfer its features to canvas takes 
himself and his attitude to nature as seri- 
ously as if he were painting a humming- 
bird. To the young man and the young 
woman of the period life has also this 
importance. One would hesitate to say 
there is any cant about this, for sincerity 
is in the air, just as frivolity was in the 
time of Charles II. It is a curious re- 
flection of Carlyle’s gospel that belief in 
something is the one thing necessary— 
the object of the belief is of less impor- 
tance. Perhaps it is not putting it too 
strongly to say that if you are sincere 
you will be saved. It is easy to dismiss 
this as a fad of fashion, but the effect of 
this notion upon literature has to be stud- 
ied more carefully. For the ingredient 
of sincerity mixed with Schopenhauer 
has produced the modern novel of so- 
called realism. And it has made over 
the short story into its own image. A 
misguided person recently, who was de- 
being cheerful, and seeking 
something that would raise his spirits, 
and who had, perhaps, in his soul a hank- 
ering after beauty, said that he could 
not find in any book-shop or news-stand 
a novel or short story of recent date that 
was not unpleasant in subject, and did 
not end either in despair or degradation. 
Even in the railway trains the same dis- 
couraging and altogether dyspeptic pabu- 
lum was offered to him; the train seemed 
to be run by Schopenhauer. Every day 
a shoal of fiction is issued, and it is near- 
ly all of this character. All the young 
writers catch this note. We cannot deny 
their sincerity. They do not yet know 
by experience that it is not a cheerful 
world they have fallen into, but their at- 
titude to life is that of sadness, investiga- 
ting sadness aided by a microscope. The 
duty is laid upon them of studying life as 
it really is, of exposing its weakness and 
imperfection, its evil and its ugliness. 
This study is usually made without hope. 
And the study being always downwards, 
it comes to be felt that one cannot be 
altogether sincere without being sad and 
too often coarse. 
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IT. 

The genuine realist who seeks to escape 
out of a false and romantic view of life 
should not, of course, be held altogether 
responsible for the present downward ten- 
dency. It may be supposed that while 
he was impelled to attend to ugliness and 
to the inferior nature, he thought that 
plenty of people, as heretofore, would go 
on attending to beauty. He did not eal- 
culate on the fascination of imitation and 
the tendency to sensationalism. For a 
considerable quantity of the fiction of the 
day is not made on any theory of real- 
ism, but on the instinct to produce some- 
thing that, regardless of appealing to a 
depraved taste,will sell. And in the del- 
uge that has come, a flood that devastates 
but does not fertilize, we see here and 
there an original realist, whose digging 
impaired the levee, preparing to climb a 
tree; and there is something comical in 
his selection of the tree of psychologi- 
cal romance. The business, in fact, has 
been overdone. To use a figure that has 
no application in point of character, the 
criminal proceeds upon the supposition 
that society will keep its organization, 
that the majority of people will continue 
law-abiding, in order that he may thrive 
by crime. Even the successful and use- 
ful stock-operator would not relish life if 
there were no rural lambs. The purest 
realism cannot stand a universal running 
into the ground. But the late protest 
against the romantic and good-natured 
view of life differs from those that pre- 
ceded it by reason of the introduction of 
a comparatively new element, that is, an 
element of discrimination. The writers 
of all schools are convinced that every 
human being is a mixed creation, that 
there is some good in everybody and 
some bad in everybody, and therefore the 
perfect villain and the perfect heroine 
have vanished from fiction. The distinc- 
tion between the two schools of writers is 
that the one looks for the bad in human 
nature and the other looks for the good. 
And the results are often surprising. We 
have to associate a good deal in literature 
with persons we would not invite to our 
houses. Perhaps we ought to invite them 


to our houses, and perhaps we are wrong 
in having any houses of our own, for 














the wide-spreading doctrine of humanity, 
mingled as it is with pessimism and the 
elevation of the commonplace, and the 
realistic refusal to label any action right 
or wrong, have made great confusion in 
the public mind. Is it love for our fel- 
low-men that leads the literary artist to 
depict them as bad as they can be and 
their life as hopeless? Is it expected that 
when men see themselves as they really 
are, they will turn from themselves with 
loathing and seek better things? 


III. 


Evidently this expectation has been dis- 
appointed in France, where the use of the 
muck-rake has failed to elevate the raker 
or any longer to interest the spectators. 
In fact, some years ago there were those 
who said that this downward looking and 
contemplation of the vile had resulted in 
the degradation of thought. From the 
perception of this fact by such a quick- 
witted race and such felicitous inventors 
of phrases, it was only a step to the new 
movement which is now widely known 
as the Spiritualization of Thought in 
France. Some one made the discovery 
that we cannot be saved by facts, and 
it occurred to those tired of Things to 
ask what they signified. For instance, 
what was the meaning of that tremen- 
dous show of facts called the Great Expo- 
sition? What did it symbolize? This 
idea once grasped, the Ideal in life came 
again into view, and the symbolic school 
was born. Life then had a meaning, 
and it might have a purpose. All that 
was necessary was that the movement 


should crystallize in a phrase. At the 
fortunate moment it was proclaimed that 
‘Voltaire had no. soul.” This phrase 
electrified France. It sent through it a 
thrill of conviction. At this phrase the 


whole soulless fabric of the eighteenth 
century tumbled into ruins. Over these 
ruins rose, like a star, the dictum of Tol- 
stoi, till then unheeded, ‘‘It is necessary 
to have a soul.” A new idea is nowhere 
more fruitful than in France. This dis- 
covery was an inspiration. It was a re- 
naissance. It was an appeal to the new 
generation,and the young men respond- 
ed with enthusiasm. They thronged the 
lecture-rooms of the apostles of the new 
light. Again we had the always hopeful 
spectacle of teachers and eager learners, 
of the prophets who spoke about the high- 
er life, the Ideal, in fact about Poetry, to 
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throngs of hungry souls faint from feed- 
ing on husks. There is nothing like the 
contact of mind with mind, the inspira- 
tion of the spoken word, the idea person- 
ified in a leader, the enthusiasm of dis- 
cipleship when the aspiration is noble. 
Things without a soul decay; fiction be- 
gan to smell of it, and the logical infer- 
ence was quickly drawn that the current 
Realism had no soul. That is,it began to 
be recognized for what it was by its fruits. 
Realism was seen to be not anything in 
itself, but only a protest against conceit 
and artificiality. It had no creative vital- 
ity. A jocund cry went out, ‘‘ Realism is 
dead in Paris.” This is, no doubt, prema- 
ture from the publishers’ point of view, for 
the novels of degradation (a word descrip- 
tive of a great part of Paris fiction) still 
have a market, thanks to a vitiated pub- 
lic taste, partly innate, partly created. It 
is necessary that the public, as well as the 
writers, should have a soul, and that it 
should attach the same meaning that the 
lecturer does to his admonition, ‘‘ You 
must live the life.” That is, life is an as- 
piration, an ennobling of all the faculties 
in a new conception of beauty and also 
of virtue. For there is, after all, such a 
thing as virtue. That is another discov- 
ery. This is not to be confounded with 
conventional morality; it is rather a spir- 
itualization of the nature. Spiritualiza- 
tion of thought in France, it is scarcely 
necessary to explain, has no relation to 
the McCaul mission, nor has it been stim- 
ulated by any pastoral encyclical from 
the Vatican. It is not a religious propa- 
ganda that is on foot. Lladjure you, says 
the lecturer, to cultivate poetry and the 
ideal life. Of course, this is not a call 
to the verse-makers. It is not the art 
of rhyming that is to save us either in 
France or in America; it has come to 
pass that the poet also needs a soul. It 
is the poetic side of life that is to be cul- 
tivated; the newly enlisted army is to 
fight materialism, for it is seen how Re- 
alism, more and more sordid, has been 
playing into the hands of the materialis- 
tic age, killing poetry, killing aspiration, 
with its gospel of the equal value of all 
facts. But the new movement has learn- 
ed of its adversary; it is not to be roman- 
tic in false creations; it is to deal with life, 
the spiritual as well as the material side 
of it; it is to study directness and simplici- 
ty, and its watchword also is Sincerity. 
But it adds to sincerity purity in intention. 
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Two of the prominent exponents of 
the present réveil de [ame in France are 
professional men, Dr. Charles Ricket (un- 
der the signature of ‘‘ Charles Epheyre”’), 
whose psychological romances have the 
verity of the scientific expert, and M. 
de Beaurepaire (under the signature of 
** Jules de Glouvet”’), Procureur Général 
of France, whose passion for idealism is 
regulated and brought to bear upon life 
by a passionate worship of law, and law 
applied to beings of the lowest, uncul- 
tured, and degraded type. A scientist 
and an enthusiast.in his profession, M. 
de Beaurepaire is a firm believer in the 
superiority of mere goodness over mere 
intelligence. This is the key-note of the 
story of Jean Renaud in the romance of 
The Foresters. Southwest of Paris, and 
beyond Chartres, is a vast forest, unit- 
ing the departments of Maine and La 
Beauce. This immense wood is inter- 
sected by grassy paths, untouched by the 
hand of man, which have given this pic- 
turesque region the name of Chemins 
Verts. Here absolute solitude reigns, 
the villages are far off, scattered on the 
ridges, and a few detached cabins nestle 
in the furze on the slopes at the edge of 
the forest. This silent, almost impenetra- 
ble wood, mysterious, full of marveis, has 
a life of its own. The great trees are sen- 
tient characters, the bushes move with a 
sense of existence, the noises that one 
hears there are the language of nature. 
Wild flowers bloom, birds sing in the 
thickets, it is the haunt of the rabbit and 
the partridge, the deer come to drink in 
the pools, and the wild-boars make their 
lairs there. It is full of life, this repel- 
lent, mysterious forest. The inhabitants 
on its borders are as wild and untamed as 
the forest, and yet as the forest is not of 
America but of France, and lives under 
law that conserves every twig and trunk, 
so the people are under law and ancient 
usages, and, uncultured and ignorant, are 
not at all like the frontier hordes that ex- 
tend American civilization into the wil- 
derness. The people are poor and wretch- 
ed and densely ignorant, but the forester 
and the game-keeper and the priest are 
there. They all draw their living from 
the forest—the wood-cutters, the sawyers, 
the bush-gatherers, the nut-hunters, the 
herb-searchers; it is their whole world; 
they know nothing beyond it, nothing be- 
yond its mysteries and its legends. M. de 


Beaurepaire, not departing from scientific 
treatment, as if he were a naturalist and 
a woodsman, has made this forest live in 
the imagination of the reader. It is a 
wonderful picture. With the same skill 
he has depicted the natural, the ignorant, 
the cunning, the human peasants. Here 
you may see, as in the forest, the natural 
good and the natural evil. For there is 
wickedness and there is virtue, and they 
are never confounded, even when they 
exist in the same person. The most in- 
teresting character that fiction has given 
us in a long time is Jean Renaud. He is 
achild of the forest, which was his foster- 
mother and school-master. The child of 
an uncultivated mother, whose second 
husband was a forester as brutal as her- 
self, a cripple, with one leg shorter than 
the other, his infancy was one of pitiful 
hardship. Left wholly to himself, he wan- 
dered in the forest. As he advanced in 
years he became wonderfully strong and 
agile, full of natural cunning. The for- 
est had his passionate love, no lover’s de- 
votion to his mistress equalled that he 
felt for his trees and his forest haunts. 
Of other knowledge he was simply inca- 
pable. It was impossible for him to learn 
his letters; but in his world—the world of 
woods and singing-birds and blossoms 
and wild animals—he was wise. The for- 
est was his sole teacher. He had no train- 
ing in morals, in obligation, in duty. 
What would ministering nature do for a 
naked, defenceless soul which loves her 
and her only witha pure passion? Is there 
any sturdy uprightness for the human 
being to be got out of her simplicity and 
integrity? This is the problem of the 
novel. Jean became the most redoubt- 
able woodsman of the district, the most 
skilful and daring ‘‘ climber,” and, alas, 
a poacher whose cunning and prowess 
and intimacy with the ways of the forest 
made him the most formidable ever known 
in that region. Deserted in his tender 
years, without social life, for all teaching 
his intellectual and moral nature almost 
a blank, he grew to the stature of a man 
without love, without sympathy. And 
behold, this natural man longed, with 
ever-increasing hunger, for love and sym- 
pathy. How he found both in a half- 
crazy old woman of the forest, for whom 
he cared, and a little orphan waif from 
the maelstrom of Paris, is told with touch- 
ing simplicity. Jean has come to man- 
hood; the world widens a little to his un- 
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tutored mind; he learns self-sacrifice; he 
has founda friend, whom he begins to rec 
ognize as a friend, in the keeper's daugh- 
ter; perhaps he would have learned much 
more if the Prussians had not invaded 
his beloved forest. But here this evolu 
tion of the natural man stops. The beau 
tiful idyl has a noble ending. The reader 
pauses, profoundly moved by this sweet 
story of a lowly life, which, however, 
is large enough to include the universal 
man, and muses on the problem of exist- 
ence, while in the mysterious forest the 
trees bend their heads to the autumnal 
breeze and seatter their dead leaves. The 
wicked are not always punished, but im- 
mutable law reigns,and even in the gloom 
of an unsuccessful life good deeds shine 
like the stars over the forest. 
v 

The question of the shifting of literary 
centres referred to last month suggests 
another. In order to have a literature, 
is it not necessary to have a_ public? 
Upon what is the belief based that New 
York is about to take the place of Boston 
in the production of literature?) Why 
did the headship formerly pass from 
Philadelphia to Boston? Is there any 
doubt that it was because Boston had the 
public—the soil in whicha literature can 
grow? Unless our reading of causes is at 
fault, the sudden cutbdurst of the drama 
in Greece after Marathon, and of the 
drama in England towards the close of an 
era of discovery and adventure, was close- 
ly related to the fact that both Athens 
and London had a public capable of stimu- 
lating and keyed up to the appreciation 
ofa great literature. In the days when 
Philadelphia enjoyed a leadership in busi- 
ness and politics, a number of men, some 
of them from New England, were at- 
tracted thither by its activity; the presses 
began to run, and the trade of publishing, 
having a start, was fed by the talent of 
the country. It became the pioneer in 
the reprinting of English books and the 
production of literary periodicals. It 
held its position for a long time when it 
was no longer the capital of the financial 
or the commercial world. But where is 
its indigenous literature? What sort of 
a public had it? The Quaker, who gath- 
ers about him material comforts in order 
that he may enjoy spiritual qniet, did 
very little to stimulate the intellectual 
life on the literary side. The town pros- 
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pered in thrift; men became rich, inter- 
ested in polities, in science, in scholar- 
ship of the professional and _ practical 
sort; the State grew in wealth with min- 
ing and manufacturing; and the aspira 

tion of life was physical well-being. And 
physical enjoyment is not the handmaid 
of literature any more than refined ma 

terialism is. Even the canvas-back duck 
when he came in gave no more wings to 
the imagination than the terrapin. There 
is nothing more essential to the happiness 
of mankind than good cooking, but the 
relation of cooking to good literature is 
not that of cause and effect. It is no 
offence to Boston to say that people did 
not go there to eat. It had from the first 
an eager, inquiring, agitated, intellectual 
public. And when in time, after the 
theological camps became sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of transcendentalism, 
the men appeared capable of producing a 
literature, there was a public hospitable to 
it, which cheered its successes and stimu 

lated it to new excursions in the field of 
the imagination. Boston cooks better 
than it once did; it also is rich, and more 
than half its population is foreign. Is its 
literary publishing and production on the 
wane? And is it about to pass on the 
torch of literature to New York? Wiy 
not to Chicago? This is an imprudent 
question, for if the attention of Chicago 
is attracted to this opening—if it is con- 
vineed that literary supremacy is a ood 
thing to have—it will snap it up in twen- 
ty-four hours. But while the attention 
of Chicago is otherwise engaged, there is 
a chance for New York. It already has 
the magazines and the majority of the 
great publishing houses. It receives and 
distributes literature with the automatic 
action of a grain-elevator. But has it 
a public of literary discrimination and 
of that keen enjoyment of good work 
that stimulates the artist in letters ? 
It will be admitted that if it is to be the 
literary centre, it should have literary 
taste. Now what sort of reading is success- 
ful with the New York public? Is it that 
which is marked by literary character, or 
that which has the adventitious aid of a 
notorious subject or the society cachet ? 
A literary centre without literary produc- 
tion will not be flattering to the pride, 
and is, in fact, a misnomer. Perhaps 
New York, in its commercial splendor, is 
indifferent to the dwelling in it of so un- 
pretending a maiden as Literature. Per- 
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haps it rests in the hope that Literature 
must come there, for the reason given by 
the late nocturnal explorer for coming 
home—that all the other places are shut 
up. To New York talent gravitates, on 
account of its active and varied life and 
the chance of employment given by its 
press, its great publishing houses, and its 
periodicals. And yet, are not the condi- 
tions of modern life so changed that there 
ean no longer be such a thing as a liter- 
ary centre in the old meaning? A centre, 
and more than one, of publishing and dis- 
tribution—yes. But the facilities of travel 
have distributed the workers. The liter- 
ary producers do not all live in the great 
cities. They are scattered in a thousand 
little centres of. intelligence. There are 
many stimulating local publics; there are 
great libraries in small cities and univer- 
sity towns. Sothe question remains. Is 
New York to be a literary centre? 
VI. 

There is no monument that a man can 
raise to himself so durable as a poem, or a 
sound, simple, original piece of prose. His 
literature will survive, and he will live 
in it when his own personality becomes 
vague. Nothing else seems to last. A 
reputation for doing something is very 
often shifted from the supposed actor to 
some one else, and time and the docu- 
ment-finding historians are always nib- 
bling away reputations. Perhaps the 
New-Yorkers have been wise in their de- 
lay in contributing money for the Grant 
Monument, knowing that it is scarcely 
safe to raise one to anybody before the 
lapse of three centuries. Perhaps the 
friends of Thomas are justified in their 
expectation that the rolling years will 
assign to him his proper place in the civil 
war. Truth, considering its vitality, is 
often very slow in getting into line. 
These reflections will be likely to be 
made by the reader of John Fiske’s fas- 
cinating The Discovery of America. For 
a long time scholars have been laboring 
to clear away the mists that obscure our 
origin, and to disentangle the contradic- 
tory evidence as to priority and honor of 
individuals. Professor Fiske has put this 
evidence in lucid order, and turned upon 
it the electric light of reading it by the 
knowledge that existed at the time of the 
various discoveries, and not by the know- 
ledge we now have. The discovery of 
America was a gradual process, and the 


apprehension of what had been discovered 
took a long time to enter the mind of the 
world. In these late investigations the 
calumny that for four hundred years has 
rested upon the name of the accomplished 
Italian scholar and astronomer Americus 
Vespucius is dispelled. At last he has 
the honor that is due him. And this 
honor does not detract from or disturb 
that of the great Genoese navigator from 
whom we get the poetic name of the new 
continent, and through whom we are able 
to sing ‘‘ Hail Columbia!’ America is a 
good name, and we have thriven under 
it, but we have always had a resentful 
feeling that it was imposed upon us by a 
tricky sailor who was jealous of Colum- 
bus, and appropriated to himself his pre- 
decessor’s discoveries. This suspicion is 
absolutely groundless. Both Columbus 
and Americus died before the magnitude 
of their discoveries was known, and in 
the belief that the lands beyond the At- 
lantic to which Columbus led the way 
were lying off the coast of Asia. The 
original source of the calumny against 
Americus was in the change in the Latin 
version of his letter in regard to his first 
voyage of the name Lariab to Parias. 
Now Lariab is in the Gulf of Mexico, near 
what is now Tampico, and Parias is on the 
north coast of South America, two thous- 
and miles southeast. This verbal change, 
made by a translator who knew there was 
a place beyond the Atlantic called Parias, 
but had never heard of Lariab, led to a 
confounding of the first with the second 
voyage of Americus, and to the charge 
that he had antedated his discovery in 
order to rob Columbus of the credit of 
preceding him in finding the land that 
was afterwards called Brazil. The name 
of America, gradually covering the con- 
tinent, got fixed upon the land known as 
Brazil (which was supposed to lie off the 
coast of Asia, and to be only a part of the 
dry land which the first voyage of Co- 
lumbus had pointed out) by the map-mak- 
ers in what may be called a series of ac- 
cidents. With the naming, or any sug- 
gestion leading to it, Americus*had no- 
thing todo. If Columbus and Americus 
are now together, and in a position to 
look down upon this globe, which is now 
completely discovered and mapped, they 
must exchange interesting observations 
upon the mutations of reputation in this 
queer world, and upon the difficulty of 
satisfying its restless inhabitants. 
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Manthly Rerard of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 18th of June.— 

( In Congress but little legislation of general 

importance was completed, The House, on the 6th 

of June, passed bills for the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico into the Union. 

On the 3d of June James G. Blaine resigned his 
position as Secretary of State in the cabinet of the 
United States. 

The Governor of Virginia, on the 28th of May, 
appointed Eppa Hunton to represent that State in 
the United States Senate in place of John 8. Bar- 
bonr, deceased. 

The Republican National Convention met at Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, on the 7th of June. In the plat- 
form, which was adopted on the 9th, the convention 
asserted the adhesion of the party to the doctrine of 
protection, and declared that the prosperous condi- 
tion of the country was due to the revenue legisla- 
tion of a Republican Congress ; it approved the pol- 
icy of reciprocity with foreign nation’ ; demanded 
the maintenance of the parity of values of gold and 
silver and paper currency; declared itself in favor 
of the enactment and enforcement of such laws as 
would secure to every citizen of the United States 
one free and unrestricted ballot in all public elec- 
tions; denounced the outrages “ perpetrated upon 
American citizens for political reasons in certain 
Southern States of the Union”; asserted itself in 
favor of the extension of foreign commerce, the 
restoration of the mercantile marine by home-built 
ships, and the creation of a navy for national pro- 
tection; affirmed its approval of the Monroe doc- 
trine; called for the enactment of more stringent 
laws for the prevention of criminal, pauper, and 
contract immigration; expressed its sympathy with 
the cause of home-rule in Ireland and with the per- 
secuted Jews in Russia; declared its devotion to 
the cause of education and religious freedom, and 
its opposition to any union of church and state; 
called for further legislation for the effective re- 
striction of trusts and other combinations of cap- 
ital; commended the enforcement of the existing 
laws for the regulation of the civil service ; asserted 
that the Nicaragua Ship-canal should be controlled 
by the United States; expressed itself in favor of 
the early admission of the remaining Territories 
and of the selection of Territorial officers from bona 
Jide residents; recommended the cession of arid 
publie lands to the States and Territories embracing 
them; called for reasonable governmental aid to 
the World’s Columbian Exposition; expressed its 
sympathy with all legitimate efforts in favor of 
temperance and morality; and commended the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison as “ able, patri- 
otic, and thoroughly American.” On the 10th the 
convention nominated Benjamin Harrison, of Indi- 
ana, for President of the United States, and White- 
law Reid, of New York, for Vice-President. 

A new Italian cabinet was organized May 15th, 
with Signor Giolitti as its President. 

Labor riots of a serious character occurred in 
Barcelona, Spain, on the 10th of June, and the po- 
lice were obliged to call for the aid of troops to 
suppress the disturbance. On the 12th a state of 
siege was declared throughout the provinee. 

News from Cairo, Egypt, May 19th, reported that 
an epidemic of cholera was prevailing in Harrar, 
causing a hundred deaths daily. 








A battle occurred early in May between a British 
force in West Africa and the native Jebus, near 
Magbore,in which 400 of the latter were killed. 
The British loss was but slight. 

DISASTERS. 

May 16th.—The British bark Karl of Aberdeen 
was wrecked on the coast of the county of Pem- 
broke, England, and sixteen of her crew were 
drowned. 

May 17th.—News was received of the foundering 
of the Caspian Sea steamer Alexander Wolcow in a 
hurricane March 29th; 250 lives were reported 
lost. 

May 18th—A great flood in the Floyd River, 
Sioux City, Iowa, caused the loss of more than twen- 
ty lives, destroyed property valued at $1,000,000, 
and made several thousand people homeless. 

May 19th.—News was received from Mauritius 
stating that on the 29th of April a hurricane passed 
over that island killing more than 600 people, and 
destroying a large part of the town of Port Louis, 

May 21st—The Brazilian ship Solimoes was 
wrecked near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, and 
120 of her crew were drowned. 

May 26th.—The great floods which for several 
days prevailed throughout the Mississippi Valley 
reached their height. The losses were estimated 
as follows: Missouri—wheat and corn destroyed 
(500,000 acres), $10,000,000 ; homes ruined, $1,090,- 
000; cattle drowned, $50,000; railroad property 
destroyed, $150,000: total, $11,200,000. Tennessee 
—cotton ‘destroyed, $600,000; wheat destroyed, 
$1,200,000; homes and cattle, $100,000: total, 
$1,900,090. Arkansas—farms inundated, 9338; 
corn destroyed, $2,500,000 ; cotton destroyed, 
$5,000,000 ; other products, ¥2,500,000 : total, 
$10,000,000. Mississippi’s loss was $1,000,000. 
Louisiana’s loss, $5,000,000, Kentucky's, $200,000, 
The total amount of damage caused by the high 
waters from Kansas City to New Orleans was esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. The loss of life was great, 
but not definitely ascertained. 

May 27th.—A tornado passed through the towns 
of Wellington and Harper, Kansas, killing more 
than twenty persons, and doing great damage to 
property. 

May 30th—A fire at Srinagar,in the Vale of 
Cashmere, destroyed 2000 dwellings. In the same 
town, during the week just preceding, 1600 deaths 
had occurred from cholera. 

June 1st.—In a fire which occurred in a silver 
mine near Przibram, Bohemia, more than 300 miners 
lost their lives. 

June 5th.—Fire and flood in Oil City and Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, caused the death of no fewer 
than 125 persons, and destroyed much property. 

June 13th.—Fourteen persons were killed in an 
explosion at Mare Island Navy-yard, California, 


OBITUARY. 

May 14th.—In Washington, D.C., Hon. John 8. 
Barbour, United States Senator from Virginia, aged 
seventy-two years, 

May 18th.—In London, England, James Ripley 
Osgood, publisher, aged fifty-six years. 

June 10th.—In New York city, Sidney Dillon, 
ex-President of the Union Pacific Railroad, aged 
eighty years. 
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and a fine figure; one was 
clever, almost brilliant, and 
what some women call “in- 
tellectual”; the third was rich, 
good-looking, and “ success- 
ful.’ None of them had any 
drawback : the first was clever 
enough; the second was very 
good-looking, and, like the 
first, was comfortably off; and 
the third was neither a fool 
nor unread, All three were 
considered good catches by 
mamimas who had marriageable 
daughters, and were popular. 
The fourth gentleman was a 
silent man, who kept his own 
counsel, went his own gait, and 
was thought to be indepen- 
dent in his fortune as he was 
known to be in his views. 
After a season in which the 
young lady had been greatly 
and generally admired, each of 

















\ NCE upon a 
time there 
was a lady 
who was 
young, 
beautiful, 
accom- 
plished, 
and very 
rich. She 
was also very clever, But her most striking 
characteristic was that she was every atom a 
woman. She had three lovers, who had been 
college cronies. She always spoke of them as 
her “ friends.” There was a fourth gentleman 


whom she knew, but by no means so intimate- 
ly, who was a friend of the other three. 

One of the three friends was tall, handsome, 
athletic, had languishing eyes,along mustache, 





the three friends, having ob- 
served the growing attacliment 
of the other two, discovered 
that he was in love with her; 
each teased the others about 
her to sound them; each de- 
nied the charge, hated the oth- 
ers warmly for the time, and 
each decided to get ahead of 
his friends. All three made 
the fourth gentleman their 
confidant. 

The society beau was the 
first to declare himself. He 
had had the best opportuni- 
ties; had danced with the lady 
all winter; had the finest fig- 
ure; had been the best-dressed 
man in the set; had driven a 
good team; and had talked 
easily of Browning’s poems 
and of Kipling’s stories. The occasion which 
presented itself to him was auspicious. It 
Was a spring afternoon in the grounds of a 
beautiful country place, where an entertain- 
ment was being given by a mutual friend. 
The spot was secluded; the air was balmy; 
the flowers were dazzling; the birds sang. 
He was arrayed faultlessly, and he and the 
lady were alone. He naturally began to talk 
love to her, and was about to reach the point 
where his voice should grow deep and his 
look intense. He had told her of her beauty ; 
she had listened with a pleased smile and a 
changing color. He felt that he almost had 
her. They were at the end of a long flower 
bed blue with pansies, which just matched 
her eyes. He stooped and picked one. As 
he rose she said,“ A race to the other end— 
you that side, I this,” and dashed off. She 
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ran like a doe. He had a record, and could 
easily have beaten her, but as they approach- 
ed the other end, he saw that her path divided 
there. One fork ran off from him, the other 
turned into his. It flashed on him in a sec- 
ond: he would let her run into his arms. He 
waited to let her choose. She chose; and 
when they returned to the house he had her 
answer. He resolved to say nothing of it. 

Just afterwards the second gentleman found 
his opportunity. It was after the intellectual 
entertainment. He had easily outshone all 
others. She had applauded him warmly, and 
had afterwards congratulated him. He took 
her into the library. Old books were about 
them; beautiful pictures were on the walls; 
the light fell tempered to the softest glow. 
He recognized his opportunity. He felt his 
intellect strong within him. He approached 
her skilfully; he hinted at the delights of the 
union of two minds perfectly attuned; he il- 
lustrated aptly by a reference to the harmony 
just heard and to numerous instances in lit- 
erature. He talked of the charm of culture; 
spoke confidently of his preferment ; suggest- 
ed, without appearing to do so, his fortunate 
advantages over others, and referred, with 
some contempt, to commonplace men like the 
fourth gentleman. He praised her intellect. 
Her eye kindled; her form trembled ; he felt 
his influence over her. He repeated a poem 
he had written her. It was good enough to 
have been published in ‘a magazine. Her 
face glowed. He glanced up, caught her 
eyes, and held his hand ready to receive her. 
She lifted her hand, looked into his eyes, and 
he had his answer. They strolled back, and 
he determined to keep it all a secret. Pass- 
ing, they happened upon the third gentleman, 
who spoke to her; and No. 2 a moment later 
left her with him. 

He led the way into a little apartment just 
by. It seemed to have escaped the notice of 
the guests. It was sumptuously fitted up for 
a téte-d-téte. Wealth and taste had combined 
to make it perfect. She exclaimed with plea- 
sure at its beauty. After handing hera chair 
as luxurious as art could make it, the gentle- 
man began. He told of his home; of his en- 
terprise; of his success; of his wealth, It 
had doubled year after year. It was hers. He 
laid before her his plans. They were large 
enough to be bewildering. She would be the 
richest woman in her acquaintance. She could 
be an angel with it. With mantling cheek 
and glowing face she bent towards him. “It 
is yours,” he said; “all yours. You will be 
worth-—” He paused, then stated the sum. 
She leaned towards him with an earnest gest- 
ure, her voice trembling. He had his answer. 
As they passed out through the corridor they 
met the fourth gentleman. He did not speak. 
He stood aside to let them pass. He glanced 
at her lover, but if he looked at her, she did 
not see it. He was evidently leaving. 

“Are you going?” she said casually as she 
passed. 


DRAWER. 


“Yes.” 
“Is it late ?” 

*T do not know.” 

She paused, and her lover politely passed on. 
“ Why are you going, then ?” 

* Because I wish to go.” 

“Will you take me to my chaperon ?” 
‘With pleasure.” 

‘With pleasure ?” 

‘With great pleasure.” 

‘You are not very civil.” 

‘IT had not intended to be.” 

‘Do you think—” 

“Sometimes. This evening, for instance. 
There is your chaperon.” 

“T did not think you—” 

“So I supposed. You made a mistake. 
Good-by.” 

* Good-by ?” 

“Yes. Good-by.” 

The wedding-cards of the young lady were 
issued within a few weeks, and ten days later 
she was married. In the press accounts of the 
wedding the bride was spoken of as “ beau- 
tiful, accomplished, clever, wise, and good.” 
And the groom was described as “ handsome, 
stylish, intellectual, and wealthy.” 

Some people said they always thought she 
would have married differently ; some said 
they always knew she would marry just as 
she did. (These were mostly women.) She 
herself said that she made up her mind that 
evening.* Tuomas NELSON PAGE. 


* With acknowledgments to F. R. 8, 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
Wuart has become of the cast-off coats 
That covered Will Shakespeare’s back ? 
What has become of the old row-boats 
Of Kidd and his pirate pack ? 


What has become of the mutton bones 
That came with Sam Johnson’s meat ? 

What has become of the cobble-stones 
That must have bruised Milton’s feet? 


Where are the scarfs that Lord Byron wore? 
Where are poor Shelley’s cuffs? 

What has become of that wondrous store 
Of Queen Elizabeth's ruffs ? 


Where are the slippers of Ferdinand ? 
Where are Mare Antony's clothes ? 

Where are the gloves from Antoinette’s hand ? 
Where Oliver Goldsmith's hose? 


I do not search for the ships of Tyre— 
The grave of Whittington’s cat 

Would sooner set my spirit on fire— 
Or even Beau Brummel’s hat, 


And when I think that there are spots 
In the world which I can’t find, 

Where lie these same identical lots, 
And many of this same kind, 


I'm tempted to give a store of gold 
To him that will bring to me 
A glass Earth's mysteries to unfold, 
And show me where these things be. 
Joun Kenprick Banes. 
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NOT HIMSELF. 

MANY a Scot has laughed at the tale of 
that heavy-headed Scottish carrier who, fall- 
ing asleep one night in the straw at the bot- 
tom of his cart, slumbered till the well-trained 
horse stopped at his own door, when his wife, 
seeing nothing of her husband, unhitched and 
led away the horse, leaving the cart in the 
road. Sandy awoke a few moments later, and 
sitting up, began to soliloquize : 

“Noo, is this me, or is it no me? If it’s me, 
I hae lost a horse; and if it’s no me, I hae 
found a cairt!” 

But among the legends of the Russian pea- 
santry occurs a similar tale, recording a con- 
fusion of identity even more hopeless than 
this. A Cossack villager, having gone to the 
nearest town to buy himself a pair of new 
boots, celebrated the acquisition with a hearty 
dinner, the result of which was that on his 
way home he lay down in the middle of the 
road and fell fast asleep; and while he slept, 
some enterprising “conveyancer of property ” 
pulled off his new boots and ran away with 
them. 

Presently a teamster came jogging along 
the road where the sleeper was lying, and 
catching sight of him barely in time, pulled up 
and shouted : 

“Hey, brother! take your legs out of the 
way, or you'll be run over!” 

The prostrate man awoke, and seeing his 
bare feet glistening in the moonlight, replied, 
in a tone of perfect conviction, 

“Those are not my legs; mine had boots 
on !” Davip Ker. 


A FISH-STORY. 

Mr. JAMES BABSON was a famous fisherman. 
He returned from every fishing excursion with 
a longer string of tish and a longer story of his 
exploits than any other man in Skowhegan ; 
and if there were any doubts about his stories, 
there were the fish to prove his skill, if not his 
truthfulness. 

When the river froze over, James started off 
after frost-fish. He took an abundant lunch, 
the necessary lines, hooks, and bait; but upon 
arriving at his favorite fishing-ground he found 
he had forgotten the chisel with which to cut 
holes in the ice. 

“T declare to man,” said Mr. Babson, as he 
told the story in the grocery store that evening, 
“T was put to it to know what I was goin’ to 
do. It was too far from home to come back, an’ 
I didn’t lack nothin’ but jest that pesky chisel. 
I eat my lunch an’ went further up the stream ; 
but ’twa’n’t no use; I sorter drifted back to 
where I knew there was fish; and then, after 
I'd wasted most of the day, I jest happened to 
think about the holes I'd cut in that very spot 
last year. 

“T remembered jest where they were, an’ so 
I went right round, an’ I found every pesky 
one of ’em. Yes, sir, froze over, of course, but 


I jest hammered at ’em with my boot-heel, and 


*twa’n’t long ’fore I had ’em open jest as good 
as they were last winter. Kinder spoiled my 
day’s fishin’, though, foolin’ round so long an’ 
not thinkin’ of it.” 


A WELL-MANAGED HOTEL 

A RETIRED humorist who runs a hotel in the 
northern part of New York has issued a circular 
announcing the advantages of his establish- 
ment, among which are found the following 
items : 

I. Meals every minute, if desired, and conse- 
quently no second table. English, French, 
and German dictionaries furnished each guest 
to make up such a Dill of fare as he may desire, 
without regard to bill of fare afterwards at 
the oftice. 

II. Every boarder will have the best seat in 
the dining-room and the best waiter in the 
house. 

Ill. Any guest not getting his breakfast red- 
hot, or experiencing a delay of sixteen sec- 
onds after giving his order for dinner, will 
please mention the fact at the manager’s office, 
and the cooks and waiters will be blown from 
the mouth of the cannon in front of the hotel 
at once. 

IV. Children will be welcomed with delight, 
and are requested to bring hoop sticks to bang 
the carved rosewood furniture especially pro- 
vided for that purpose, and peg-tops to spin on 
the velvet carpets. They will be allowed to 
bang on the piano at all hours, fall down stairs, 
carry away dessert enough for a small family 
in their pockets at dinner, and make them- 
selves as disagreeable as the fondest mother 
can desire. 

V. The office clerk has been carefully select- 
ed to please every body, and can match worsted 
in the village store, play billiards, is a good 
waltzer, can dance the German, make a fourth 
at euchre, amuse the children, is a good judge 
of horses, as a railroad or steamboat reference 
is far superior to any guide ever published, 
will flirt with any young lady and not mind 
being cut to death when “Pa comes down,” 
and can answer questions in Greek, Hebrew, 
Choctaw, Irish, or any other polite language 
at the same moment without turning a hair. 

VI. The landlord will always be happy to 
hear that some other hotel is the best house in 
the country. 

With this announcement of the Eden-like 
qualities of the house is given a sample bill of 
fare, which contains among other dainties the 
following toothsome delicacies : 

Cotp Disues: Broken Ice, Baked Ice, Raw Iceberg, 
Fried, Broiled, and Stewed Iceberg. 
Roasts: Buffalo, a la Robe sauce. Chickens, forty- 
eight years old, 
Game: Dom Pedro, Old Sledge, Euchre, Casino, Old 
Maid, Whist, Pool, and Billiards. 


Surely a summer in a place like this must 
approximate the purest bliss. 
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A SUGGESTION. 
He ot. expect to spend the next three years in travelling abroad.’ 


Sue. *‘ Wouldn't that make simply 


A TRIBUTE 

THE vernacular of the tennis court is some- 
times responsible for seemingly startling state- 
ments. At arecent tournament in which one 
of the contestants gained several points by 
his “lobbing,” a spectator observed that the 
player was weak in volleying. 

“ Yes,” returned a young woman at his side, 
“but he is a perfect lobster.” 


AN EXPERIMENT WANTED 

A WESTERN politician has announced him- 
self as heartily in favor of a Prohibition gov- 
ernment, merely as an experiment. 

‘It would be worth while to try it,’ he 
says, “‘ just to see ifunder its rule money could 
get as tight as it has been under the other 
parties.” 


FOR PARENTS ONLY. 
I HAVE just returned home from an evening 


at the play, or rather from visiting my friends 
the Robinsons, which is much the same thing. 


an elegant wedding-tour !’ 


If you don’t mind my pipe, I will picture you 
the drama. 

Robinson, an amiable man save when his 
shoe-lace breaks, sat alone and glum in. the 
study. His teeth were clinched, his face was 
pale, and he stared hard at the fire. He wel- 
comed me with an effort, and then forgot me. 
He is a business man, and I am not; so I con- 
cluded that stocks or debentures had fallen or 
risen (or whatever it is these things do to 
plunge those who know what they are in de- 
spair). I tried the drawing-room, and there 
found the two little girls erying, and Mrs. Rob- 
inson on the couch with her face to the wall. 
This was serious, and seemed to me to mean, 
at the least, a “ corner” in stocks, 

It was not stocks, however, my hostess told 
me from behind a handkerchief, it was Bob- 
by. Had not her husband shown me “the 
letter”? 

Bobby is the heir, aged seven, and I con- 
cluded from his mother’s tragic tones that he 
had run off to be a pirate or an engine-driver, 
leaving a written statement to that effect on 
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his dressing-tabie. I softly withdrew from 
the drawing-room, and returned to Robinson, 
who, with trembling arm, handed “the 
letter.” It was from the master of a school 
to which Bobby goes by train daily, except dur- 
ing the birduesting season, when other mat- 
ters claim his attention. The letterread thus: 


me 


“Dear Str,—I regret to have to apprise you of the 
fact that I had to-day to cane your son severely. He 
is the youngest boy I have ever caned, but his delin- 
quencies have of late been so frequent that no other 
was open to me. This communication will 
doubtless cause you pain, but the punishment will 
have a beneficial effect not only on him, but on the 
other boys of his age whose leader in mischief he has 
been. ‘They will no longer make a hero of one whom 
they have seen publicly chastised. The disgrace of 
the punishment, indeed, is greater than the punish- 
ment itself. That Robert may feel his shame more 
keenly I have read this letter to him, and he shall be 
the bearer of it to you.” 


course 


“And where is Bobby at present?” I asked, 
when I had read this terrible letter. 

“Crying his eyes out in the nursery, no 
doubt,” answered Robinson, “Of course I 
should have him here, but I can’t face him—I 
can’t face him. Idon’t blame his master, but— 
My dear friend, think of it! The youngest boy 
in the school! The marks won't 
wear off his hands for a week, and think of his 
agony of mind every time he looks at them! 
Bobby is a sensitive boy, otherwise I should 
not take it so much to heart.” 

“Why not bring him here,” I said, “and tell 
him that if he turns over a new leaf all will be 
forgotten ?” 

“Forgotten! How can I expect him to be- 
lieve that? I know that if I had ever been 
caned in my school-days I could not have got 
over the shame for years. Besides 

“ Besides what ?” 

“T must not seem to take his part against 
his master, who is, I know, a 
tious man, 
But that does not make me feel less keenly for 
him. My hands, I assure you, are tingling as 
if I had been caned myself.” 

I found the two little girls still moaning at 
the drawing-room window—the younger lest 
Bobby should die, and the other because his 
would tell their sisters, who could 
never again be expected to esteem the name 
of Robinson. 

Mrs. Robinson was for the moment not on 
speaking terms with Robinson, because he 
seemed to think that Bobby should continue 
to go to “such a school.” If Bobby had mis- 
conducted himself, surely the blame lay with 
a master who did not understand that he was 
a boy who could best be ruled by kindness. 
She had never had the least trouble with Bob- 
by. No, he was not in the house. He had 
run out immediately after delivering the let- 
ter, and she had searched for him everywhere 
in vain. His pride had been breken. He 
would never be the same boy again. He was 
afraid to be looked at. He was no doubt hid- 
ing somewhere in the cold night; and he had 


ever caned 


most conscien- 


No, Bobby must bear the disgrace. 


friends 
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not even on his great-coat, and he would catch 
his death of cold. 

“If he does, mamma,” asked the older girl, 
brightening, “will the master be hanged? 
And, oh, do you think we could get tickets?” 

The night was dark, so we lit a lantern, and 
set off to look for the unhappy Bobby. At 
last we found him-—in Mr. Mackinnon’s stable. 
We looked through crevices in the wood-work, 
and this is what we saw: 

Bobby, in tremendous spirits, was the centre 
of a group of envious and admiring youths, 
some of them school-fellows, others ragged 
lads of the village. If they began to brag, 
Bobby stopped them short with, “That isn’t 
nothing; you didn’t never get caned.” 

“Yes, I did, though,” insisted one. 

“Let me see your hand,” retorted Bobby. 
“Oh ho! he won’t; and ’cause there’s not no 
marks on it.” 

* Let us see your hands again, Bobby.” 

Bobby held out his hands as proudly as if 
they contained a diamond. 

“By gum! I say, Bobby, come and play 
With me to-morrow.” 

“Let me walk beside you, Bobby, and VI 
give you my crossbow. It’s broke, but—” 

“ Bobby, ’m the one you like best, ain’t 1?” 
“Tm the youngest he ever licked!” cried 
Bobby, in a transport of delight. He began 
to strut up and down the stable. 

“Well, then, you needn’t bounce about it 
like that.” 

*So would you bounce if it had been you.” 

“Tl be caned to-morrow.” 

“So will I, and then IV’ll be as 
Bobby.” 

“No, you won't,” thundered Bobby. “Though 
you was all caned twelve times twelve is a 
hundred and forty-four, I] would always be the 
first, 1 would. I’m the youngest he ever caned! 
So would you bounce if you was the youngest 
he ever caned.” 

“But, Bobby—” 

“Look here, you chaps,” broke in the hero 
of the day, “I amn’t not to be called Bobby 


good as 


any more. You'll have to call me Robinson 
now. He called me Robinson when he caned 
me.” 


“Guam!” 

“And, what’s 
ever—” 

The other Robinson here retired with a 
hopeless look on his face. Mrs. Robinson 
seemed less humbled. I came home reflecting. 

J. M. Barri. 


more, 'm the yougest he 


FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE. 

Apropos of the recently adopted scheme in 
certain London Clubs not to expel members 
for cause, but to “erase their names,” a mem- 
ber of one of the clubs in question was asked 
why the disciplinary change was made. 
“For humane reasons only,” said he. 


“ It 


is much less painful to be rubbed out than 
kicked out of anything.” 





























LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


N the Appendix to Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well’s “ Life of Johnson” is a letter which 
has long excited the admiration of the con- 
ductor of this department of the MAGAZINE; 
not because of its contents, which are prosaic 
and Johnsonian enough, but on account of its 
opening and closing words. It was written 
by Dr. Johnson in 1755 or 1756, when its writer 
was forty-four years of age, and it was ad- 
dressed to his friend Miss Boothby, who was 
nearer fifty than forty. It begins “ Dearest 
Dear,” it ends “my Dearest Lady,” and in it the 
dearest dear is told that her correspondent 
coughs much and sleepsill; but that he dined 
yesterday and to-day! This is one of the Let- 
ters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,' collected and 
edited by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, and just 
given to the world in two volumes, uniform 
with the scholarly and painstaking edition of 
Boswell prepared by Dr. Hill, and noticed in 
these columns in the month of December, 1890. 
In a second epistle to the same lady, written a 
few days earlier, and overiooked by Boswell 
and by Croker, but preserved by Dr. Hill, 
Johnson calls Miss Boothby “My Sweet An- 
gel,” and informs her that she will find in a 
certain decoction of dried orange-peel “a very 
probable remedy for indigestion, and In- 
bricity of the bowels.” All of this would 
seem to imply that the Doctor’s feeling for 
Miss Boothby was stronger and more roman- 
tic than the sentiment he usually entértain- 
ed for the elderly ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, excepting always Mrs. Johnson herself. 
What Dr. Hill considers “the gem of the 
collection” is a letter from Johnson to his 
wife. It appears to be the only one now in 
existence, although the editor does not say so; 
and it is full of expressions of tenderness and 
of devoted attachment for the woman, who 
was nearly double his age when he married 
her in his youth, and to whom, when she was 
fifty-one, he wrote, “ Be assured, my dear girl, 
that I have seen nobody in these rambles that 
has not contribute [sic] to confirm my esteem 
and affection for thee,” calling her on every 
sheet his “Dearest Tetty,” his “charming 
love,” “the most amiable woman in the world.” 
In the many letters to Mrs, Thrale, here repro- 
duced, Johnson adopted many modes of ad- 
dress, from “ Madam,” “ Dear Madam,” “ Dear- 
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est Madam,” “Dearest Lady,” to “ Honored 
Mistress”; in writing to his acquaintances of 
the other sex, however, he contented himself 
with “ Dear Sir” or “ Sir.” 

Johnson was not fond of writing letters; 
and he confessed once to Boswell that he loved 
to see his friends, to hear from them, to talk 
to them, and to talk of them, but that it was 
not without a considerable effort of resolution 
that he could prevail upon himself to write. 
That he loved to talk—to anybody and to ev- 
ery body—all the world knows; but how gen- 
eral and extensive was his correspondence is 
now for the first time shown. In the “ Life” 
his talk overshadows not only the talk of ev- 
erybody else, but it overshadows, as well, his 
own epistolary expression. Here are the “ Let- 
ters” and nothing more; and they are a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
Johnson and of his times and his contempo- 
raries. Dr. Hill has arranged them chronolo- 
gically, and has omitted all those that the 
“Life” contains, contenting himself with giv- 
ing, in the proper place, a brief notice of the 
person to whom each of these was addressed, 
the date upon which it was written, and the 
volume, chapter, and page of his own edition 
of the “ Life” in which it may be found. His 
own share of the work has been most admira- 
bly done. He has gathered his “Letters” 
from every available source, outside of the 
“ Life” ; from the correspondence published by 
Mrs. Piozzi in 1788, from the “ Miscellanies of 
the Philobiblon Society,” and from Notes and 
Queries ; and in many instances collectors of 
autograph letters, and dealers in autograph 
letters, have permitted him to use interesting 
specimens which have never before been print- 
ed in any form. His Notes are copious and 
exhaustive; and his Index leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

The temptation to linger over this work is 
very great. What is Jolhnson’s charm to-day 
for readers and writers of English it is hard 
to explain. He was not very beautiful; he 
was not very lovable; he is not always very 
readable ; but as Miss Marthy Hancock once 
said about Roweny Tuttle, “There is some- 
thing or other about ” him! 


“WHat book of travel, sir, would you ad- 
vise me to read previously to my setting ont 
upon a journey to Italy ?” asked a chance ac- 
quaintance once of Johnson in a stage-coach. 
“Why, sir, as to Italy, Baretti paints the fair 
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side, and Sharp the foul. The truth lies be- 
tween the two.” Hamilton Aidé, in A Voy- 
age of Discovery? recently made to this coun- 
try, paints both sides as he sees them from 
elub windows and from vestibule trains, and 
sometimes he strikes the truth which lies be- 
tween. He is the son of a Greek diplomatist ; 
he was born in Paris, educated at Bonn, and 
for a time served as an officer in the British 
army. He is a citizen of the world, therefore, 
familiar with the continents of Europe and 
America, and naturally he writes an Interna- 
tional Novel. “A Voyage of Discovery” is 
begun upon the decks of an Atlantic liner, 
westward bound; and the characters consist 
of English men and English women and na- 
tives of the East and the West of the great 
United States—with the accent on the first 
syllable of the national adjective. They are 
all possible and probable enough, although the 
subjects of her Majesty are nearer to the man- 
ner of their kind than are the fellow-citizens 
of President Harrison. They try to speak the 
Queen’s English each in his or her own way, but 
Mr. Aidé is a little at fault when he permits 
Mrs. Courtley, of Nahant, to say “ different to” ; 
and his Mr. Ruggs, of Chicago, is a little bit 
overdrawn. The latter on one occasion re- 
marks of the acting of Miss Clara Morris that 
“when she weeps on the stage, it is enough to 
make an iron dog come down from the door- 
step and lick her hands!” which is an admi- 
rable figure of speech, perhaps, but hardly the 
figure Mr. Ruggs, of Chicago, would have used ; 
becanse iron dogs on door-steps have no asso- 
ciation whatever with the drama. He might, 
in his wild flights of Occidental hyperbole, 
have made the “ wings” enfold her, the “ flats ” 
adore her, or the “flies” light upon her lips; 
but he would never for a moment have thought 
of bringing metal animals from a “ front stoop” 
on Michigan Avenue all the way to McVicker’s 
Theatre,even for the purpose of licking the 
hands of Miss Morris herself. 

“ A Voyage of Discovery” is a study of man- 
ners and customs rather than a romance, al- 
though there is a thread of romance running 
through it. And it is intended for English 
rather than for American readers. The “sec- 
ond-girl” who habitually asks her employers 
and their guests to do their own “stretching” 
at table, and the frequent appearance of a life- 
sized statue of the Venus de Medici in a com- 
bination suit of hygienic flannels as an ad- 
vertisement in the shop windows, are hardly 
among the scenes and incidents which our 
own realists would select for the entertain- 
ment of the novel-devouring public of our own 
country. Mr. Aidé introduces a great number 
of characters who have nothing to do with the 
plot of his story; and many of these are un- 
questionably taken from life. The New York 
studio in which Carmencita danced, and the 
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men and women she danced before, will be eas- 
ily recognized ; and the Rey. Samuel Sparks, 
whose sermon, “a splendid piece of oratory,” 
was “delivered with electric rapidity,” is a 
very familiar figure in Boston and its vicinity. 
These are fair specimens of the objects dis- 
covered by this modern Columbus upon his 
recent voyage to our shores. They are all de- 
scribed with the utmost good-nature; and 
even if the book is written as a foil to the story 
of “An American Girl in London,” it cannot 
fail to interest those of us who like to see how 
we are seen by others. 


THERE is very little of what Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis calls the “car-window point 
of view ” in the pictures of the wild and woolly 
West given by Mr. Howard Seely in his recent- 
ly published collection of short stories. His is 
the West which is far removed from railway 
trains and telegraph wires, the West Mr. Aidé 
has read about in dime novels, and has seen 
upon the British stage. There is the crack of 
the Winchester and the Derringer on every 
page, and there is blood enough shed between 
frontispiece and finis to have gratified that 
abnormal taste for human gore which was so 
eminently characteristic of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
Allan Quatermain. Mr. Seely, however, seems 
to know thoroughly the places and persons 
and times of which he writes, and with an ex- 
cellent Remington—the artist, not the rifle of 
that name—he has taken snap shots which 
portray the Foot Hills and the Big Horn and 
their inhabitants with something of the fidelity 
and technical skill of the old masters. 

The first of Mr. Seely’s tales— The Jonah of 
Lucky Valley,—is the longest and perhaps the 
best; and Jonah’s philosophic foreman on the 
ranch is perhaps the best of Mr. Seely’s crea- 
tions. Obadiah, on one occasion, gave his 
“boss” the following interesting account of 
his methods of wooing and winning woman: 
“When I was trainin’ it between Lampasas 
and San Saby,” remarked this unique authority, 
launching into personal reminiscences, “ I was 
a-courtin’ a young woman down at the Springs 
at the same time, thet required considerable 
delicate handling. She was a tall, straight 
gal, and an uncommon high stepper, and she 
gave me all I could swing to, I’m telling ye. 
About thet time I was breakin’ in a new team 
o’ mules thet hed been warranted sound and 
kind, and between thet gal and them mules I 
hed my hands fall. I useter put my theories 
inter play on the mules in the day-time, and 
evenin’s I’d try my hand on the gal. I was 
ekally successful with both. Come spring the 
mules hed kicked my front teeth out, and the 
woman hed all my back hair!” 

Mr. Higginson, whose theories concerning 
the enfranchisement of women were printed in 
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his book “ Concerning All of Us” a few months 
ago, will certainly be pleased with the results 
of Obadiah’s attempt to restore the despotism 
of the Middle Ages in the Wild West of to-day. 

Another specimen of the philosophy and wis- 
dom of Mr. Obadiah Hawkins must be quoted 
here: “The affections of the heart of woman,” 
he said to himself one day over a meditative 
pipe, “is something sim’lar to sweet cider, and 
varies with age. When a gal is in her teens 
she’s rather sweet and sickenin’; liable to 
evervess,and throw herself away on anybody, 
apt to physic the feller she gits, and disgust 
him altogether with herself ez a satisfyin’ 
beverage; but if she hez reasonable luck, and 
contains herself until the virtues she’s got kin 
ripen, so to speak, she gradually gits a bead 
and flavor on her that discounts champagne!” 





Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT is the Principal of 
a School for Girls in New York, and a Professor 
in the Sublime College of Common-Sense. To 
her pupils in the latter institution she lectured, 
through the columns of this Magazine a year 
or so ago, upon the important subject of The 
Technique of Rest.* Her desire was, out of the 
completeness of her own research and experi- 
ence, to instruct the women of the great Uni- 
versity how to relax. From different parts of 
the country, she writes, and from tired women 
she had never heard of, came many letters 
of thanks for the aid she had given them— 
letters written out of very full and very 
weary lives. Encouraged by this evident ap- 
preciation, and by suggestions that much more 
might be said upon the same important sub- 
ject, she has been led to extend her course; 
and the result is a compact little volume bear- 
ing the same title, and very much enlarged in 
scope, which is so useful and so helpful that 
it should have a place in the curriculum of 
every academy of learning in the country. 

Miss Brackett has two distinct classes in the 
department over which she presides. The first 
is composed of those students who have de- 
mands upon them which wear them out, and 
which they do not know how to resist; the 
women who really have something to make 
them tired. The second class consists of those 
women who make themselves tired by “ fuss- 
ing”; who cultivate the tired feeling in social 
desperation ; who get tired of having nothing 
to tire them. They both, like Obadiah’s mules, 
require considerable delicate handling, and to 
both Miss Brackett writes words of comfort 
and wisdom which they will do well to heed. 
What is wanted, according to this profound 
authority, is an automatic tension attachment 
for women; but what is wanted most, she 
might have added, is some supreme power 
which will make women wear their automatic 
tension attachment when they get it. They 
do not, as a rule, seem to wish to have their 
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machines run easily, or to have their stitches 
of even lengths; they think, too often, that 
rest means rust; and they Would rather break 
down altogether and be sold for old iron, than 
take a day off now and then for the purpose 
of oiling their backs and their brains. 

Two or three extracts from Miss Brackett’s 
lecture are too impressive and far-reaching to 
be lost. “After we discover,” she says, “ that 
the people who si‘ still on a long railway 
journey reach their journey’s end at precisely 
the same time as those who ‘ fuss’ continually, 
we have a valuable piece of information which 
we should not fail to put into practical use.” 
Another piece of information which might well 
be put into practical use is contained in the 
following paragraph: “Try in every way to 
acquire a habit of quietness....And if you 
must have tonics, take those which God has 
given you—sunshine, pure air, exercise, regu- 
lar hours, healthful food, and, above all, plen- 
ty of sleep.” In these are compressed the 
whole system Miss Brackett teaches; practise 
these and Miss Brackett will not have labored 
in vain; learn these, and your degree from the 
College of Common-Sense will be granted to 
you. And then write again to Miss Brackett, 
out of your very full and very restful lives, 
and thank her again for the help she has given 
you. 





“THE great barn at Flying Hill Farm® was 

a pleasant place, with its wide doors open at 
either end, and a June breeze sweet with pinks 
and syringas blowing through. The lofts were 
piled high with new-mown hay,swallows were 
wheeling in the dusky spaces overhead, and 
doves cooing in the sunshine.” This is the 
initial paragraph in Miss Sophie Swett’s latest 
little story for young people; and on every 
page are equally pleasant pictures of pleasant 
places, and healthful breaths of sweet, fresh, 
country air. No hint is anywhere given as to 
the county or State in which “Flying Hill 
Farm” is situated. Captain Polly, who was 
the heroine of Miss Swett’s earlier story, was 
a native of Maine; but Cherry, the heroine of 
the present tale, can hardly be a Yankee girl 
at all, for the lofts of barns are rarely piled 
high with new-mown hay in New England as 
early as June, although syringas and pinks 
do bloom there during that fragrant month. 
Cherry, nevertheless, is worthy to have enlist- 
ed under Captain Polly in the ununiformed 
militia of the most northerly of the Eastern 
States, and even to have commanded a com- 
pany in one of its regiments of truth-telling, 
honest, clear-minded, straightforward, coura- 
geous, womanly Amazons, who never know 
they are tired, and who never feel the need of 
rest. She and Phonse, with his gifts with his 
pencil and his horror of the multiplication ta- 
ble, will endear themselves to all the Young 
5 FI Hill Farm. By Soruie Swett. Iilustrated. 
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People who fell in love with Captain Polly in 
the summer of 1889; and these same Young 
People will gain nothing but good from their 
new acquaintances. 





Wuat Lowell once said of Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett might well be said of Mrs. Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson—‘“ Above all, she is discreet in di- 
alect, using it as a flavor, but not, as is the 
wont of many, so oppressively as to suggest 
garlic.” The savor of the dialect of Deacon 
Seth Whipple, whom Mrs. Slosson employs to 
tell the story of The Heresy of Miss Mehetabel 
Clark,* is pungent and wholesome, but never 
acrid. It leaves only a pleasant taste in the 
mouth. The Deacon had been brought up in 
that old-fashioned New England school of 
theology, with its rigid iron-bound formulas 
and dogmas, which made men take their reli- 
gion so hard that it hurt them; while some- 
how, and in some instances, it made their daily 
life genial, kindly, and mellow, and gave them 
soft, warm hearts for little children, and for 
all weak and helpless things. The history of 
Mehetabel Clark is sad and serious; but it is 
fall of human interest, and, perhaps, of divine 
truth. It is a pathetic protest against the 
teachings of Deacon Seth’s church, and against 
the preachings of the Little Minister of Mr. 
Barrie’s Auld Licht Kirk. 

Mehetabel, at an early age, “experienced 
religion” of the severest sort. She liked to 
sing, low and soft, those good and solemn 
psalms and hymns which, according to the 
Deacon, “they don’t use enough nowadays. 
One of her fav’rites was ‘Thy wrath lies heavy 
on my soul’;.... another one was ‘ Lord, what 
a thoughtless wretch am I! to old Greenwich, 
you know.” She refused for years to dwell 
upon those parts of the Bible which would 
make her too comfortable, and cause her to 
forget her sinful, miserable state; and then, 
under remarkable circumstances, she experi- 
enced what the Deacon called “ Heresy”; and 
thereafter she went about doing good to oth- 
ers in a cheerful way. “She began to take 
notice of what folk call scenery, the moun- 
tains, and the streams, and woodsy places, and 
even the clouds, sunrisin’s, and so on.” She 
began to think of cooing doves, and wheeling 
swallows, and new-mown hay; to believe in 
works, not in faith alone; she was governed 
in her faith, such as it was, by love, not by 
fear; and her faith was beautiful and com- 
forting, even if it was heretical. 

The charm of the tale lies in the telling of 
it, and the moral is contained in the fact that 
perhaps—although neither Mrs. Slosson nor 
the Deacon say so—that perhaps the Deacon, 
after all, sympathized with Mehetabel, while 
he condemned her. The little volume will 
hardly find its way into the Sunday-school li- 
braries of those New England congregations 
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which never seem to break up, nor is it likely 
tp be read, generally, on those long Sabbath 
days which, in Thrums, never appear to have 
anend. But it will do no harm wherever it 
goes, or by whom it is studied. And there is as 
little of the odor of brimstone in its doc- 
trine as there is of the flavor of garlic in its 
dialect. 





In 1848 Charles Kingsley, then rector of 
Eversley, in Hampshire, published his first lit- 
erary work, a drama in verse, and called it 
“The Saint’s Tragedy; a Story of Elizabeth 
of Hungary.” It showed great poetic prom- 
ise, both dramatic and lyric, and a subtle 
knowledge of human emotions; but it made 
little impression upon English minds, ex- 
cept upon the minds of the undergraduates 
at the English universities; and it is now al- 
most forgotten. Its title, however, seems to 
have struck Mr. Thomas A. Pinkerton, a Brit- 
ish novelist of the present day, who has just 
published a story.to which he has given the 
name A New Saint’s Tragedy,’ a production of 
some promise and evincing a certain know- 
ledge of human emotions, particularly as they 
are displayed in the young of humanity, and 
more particularly in the young male human 
being. The opening scenes are comic rather 
than tragic,as appears to be the unwritten 
law of dramatic composition; and there can 
be little question that the comic scenes are the 
best in the book. The hero is introduced as a 
Blue-Coat boy, who has rebelled against school 
discipline, and against the school uniform. He 
is a thorough boy; and boys of all ages will 
appreciate Mr. Pinkerton’s subtle conception 
and expression of the boy’s emotions when, 
fairly sickened at the thought of his slavish 
yellow stockings, he threw stones at a wagon- 
load of gardener’s hand-glasses, simply because 
the other boy who drove the gardener’s wagon 
was singing a comic song out of tune! Ev- 
ery boy who ever lived has at some period, 
when enangered at something or somebody, 
felt this same uncontrollable desire to smash 
somebody or something else, for a similar 
trivial cause; and in this expressed know- 
ledge of human emotion can Mr. Pinkerton be 
compared with the earlier writer who exhibit- 
ed the mental workings and heart-burnings of 
a more ascetic Saint. 

There is not so much of the pure element of 
tragedy in this as there is in the tragedy of 
poor Mehetabel, but coupied with the names 
of the dramatic personages, it shows how 
clearly the comic predominates in this story 
of the New Saint. Rosy and Posy and Joley, old 
Gossidge, old Gristling, Knacky Senordgrass, 
and Jerry Galindo do not sound like the char- 
acters of a very serious tragedy, but there is 
villany among them for all that; and the cur- 
tain falls upon graveyards, and to sad music. 
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